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“Something just as good” 


—the age-old offer of the store that 
passes off what IT wants to sell 
instead of what YOU want to buy 


OU read an advertisement — are 

impressed by its statements—and 

decide to buy that particular 

article. Nothing else will do, you 
resolve. 


So you go to buy it, enter the store, and 
ask for the article, by name. 


In a well-conducted store, you are greeted 
pleasantly, and served promptly with 
exactly what you want. No hesitation, no 
ya no attempt to sell you something 
else. 


You are paid the implied compliment of 
knowing what you want and the store 
fulfils its function by having it for you. 


In a different type of store you do not 
have the same experience. 


When you ask for the article which you 
are convinced is the best for you to buy, 
you are told they haven’t it in stock, but 
“here is something just as good”—usually 
selling for less. 


F YOU want to buy a diamond, you will cer- 
tainly not accept a sapphire. 
If your child needs woollen underwear, you 

will refuse cotton. 
If you want the finest quality, you will avoid the 
inferior. 
So, when you ask for advertised goods do not take 
something else — even if you are told “‘it’s just as 
good.” 
As a matter of fact it usually isn’t nearly as good, 
because it doesn’t have to be. 


Firms who advertise make a heavy investment of 
money to put their merchandise before the public. 


Or—“Yes, we have it, but have you tried 
this? It’s a great seller. Why, we sell 
several times as much of this. Everybody’s 
buying it. It’s every bit as good and quite 
a bit cheaper,” etc., etc. 


This is the time to be firm. 


You have gone into that store, ready to 
spend your money there in exchange for 
what you set out to buy. 


If you come away with something else— 
you are defeated and outwitted. 


In that kind of a store, you must be on 
your guard or you will seldom get the 
articles you ask for. 


The reasons? They may not like the 
manufacturer or his representative. They 
may make a bigger profit on the thing they 
try to pass off on you. They may have a 
line of their own that they are pushing to 
the limit. 


To protect that investment they naturally make 
their merchandise as good as possible. They must 
get continued sales which will repay the money spent 
on advertising. 


It is admitted that Advertising can sell an article 
once. But if there are not repeat sales due to super- 
iority in the article itself, ten times the amount of 
Advertising will not continue to force it upon a dis- 
illusioned public. 


This is the most convincing reason why it pays to 
buy advertised goods. 


And the longer a firm has been advertising, the more 
powerful the reason becomes. 


This advertisement was written by 


McCONNELL & FERGUSSON LIMITED, ADVERTISING AGENCY 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


—One of a series prepared by Advertising Agencies upon invitation of MACLEAN’s MAGAZINE and THE CHATELAINE, 
to promote a better understanding of the protection which advertised products provide to the public. 
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DOMINION 


INLAID 


LINOLEUM 





Design illustrated is Dominion Marble Tile 
Inlaid Linoleum No. 7616, available in one 
other colouring, No. 7615 


MADE 
a 
CANADA 





Made in Canada bythe makers of the famous 
Dominion Battleship Linoleum. 


« At House Furnishing, 


YOUR | 
Bedrooms + 
Beautiful 


Plan it for the many hours 
you spend in it. Attune it 
to night and morning moods. 
Let its dominating note be 
one of restful cosy comfort 
. . with an underlying hint 
of cheery brightness. 
Start with the floor 
choosing from the colourful 


array of Dominion Inlaid iim. 
Linoleum designs. 


No floor could be more distinguished nor give greater decorative 
scope. 4 
Permanent because inlaid, wonderfully clean and easy to keep 

clean, Dominion Inlaid Linoleum with its lovely soft lustre Domo- 

lac Finish is an ideal floor for any room. Quick and easy to lay. 
Odourless. Moderately priced. 


OTHER BEAUTIFUL DOMINION FLOORS 


Dominion Printed Linoleum and Dominion Linoleum Rugs offer lovely 
and appropriate designs for every room. Durable, practical, work-saving 
and sold of course, at popular prices. lage 


Departmental and General Stores » » » 
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OACH-anpo-FOUR 


The tale of a modern Cinderella whose godmother had 
given her a heavy load instead of a fairy carriage 


by 
EVELYN 
MURRAY 
CAMPBELL 


Illustrated by 
Henry Davis 


M.« WESTON had no 
idea of being a cruel stepmother, 
and Lucille and Gracie. her jazz- 
loving daughters, were certainly 
anything but haughty. They 
worked hard for their dates and 
well deserved the popularity they 
earned. On an infinitesimal in- 
come the family did very well 
and were reasonably happy, but 
notwithstanding this, there was 
distinctly something of the Cin- 
derella about the Westons. 

There was Tabitha. 

Mrs. Weston and her daugh- 
ters who were not Westons, were 
very good to Tabitha when they 
remembered to be. They always 
deferred to her when the roof 
needed fixing or the cellar 
drained, for the house they all 
lived in belonged to Tabitha 
and, naturally, repairs should 
come out of her pocket —and did. 

Tabitha did not mind. She 
liked the tall, winged old house 
left to her by a grandmother, 
and did not grudge money spent on drains that might have 
bought pretty dresses and lipsticks. Tabitha’s thoughts 
dwelt but fitfully upon such frivolous matters and the gay 
doings that accompanied them. She had to think of bills 
and the winter supply of coal, and latterly a dreadful 
shrinkage of income that had come about through a certain 
wilfulness of Mrs. Weston who could not always remember 
what she had to live upon. 

“But when Harold had his salary I could buy what I 
wanted,”’ she pouted. 

Useless to point out that Harold’s salary had died with 
him and that Tabitha’s was wholly inadequate to fill the 
gap. After all, Mrs. Weston was the sort of person who had 
to go on spending orgies now and then, and it was up to 
Tabitha to make up the deficit on coal and necessary things 
as far as her kindergarten pay would let her. While she 
was thinking it over, her stepmother, feeling a little guilty, 
explained further. 

“If I had eaten or burned that bond I would always feel 








extravagant, but with the girls’ pretty evening dresses and 
my new coat I can see just where it went.” 

Tabitha smiled and kissed her. She was really a dear and, 
when Tabitha was ill, made no difference between her and 


her real daughters. She and the twittering little girls had 
to be happy and the bills would be met somehow. 

Thinking about bills that grew like mushrooms had made 
Tabitha old before her time. She was really only twenty- 
two, but who could ever have been young with such a name 
as Tabitha? Grandmother who owned it first, had fiercely 
defended it against shortening and by the time she had 
passed on, it was as firmly fixed upon young Tabitha as 
her own head. 

Grandmother left her namesake the big old house fur- 
nished so massively that men had to be hired on cleaning 
days; such a quantity of silver, delicate and thin as rose 
leaves, and all the feather beds stored in the attic. When 
Mr. Weston married again and brought his bride to the 
house as if it were his own, she laughed immoderately at 





Tabitha’s hands fluttered ach- 
ingly over the spoil, but her 
heart was hard. It all had to go. 


the antiquity of these possess- 
ions. 

“Do let’s give them to the 
junkman,”’ she urged gaily. 

“No,” said Tabitha with un- 
expected firmness. 

“How awful!” sighed the new 
Mrs. Weston, giving up sweetly, 
“Feather beds! Germs! Thank 
heaven, the girls are too old for 
measles.”” 

Tabitha kept all these things, 
house, silver and beds, and she 
kept the name that made her 
old-fashioned among the Phyl- 
lises and Lucilles. The name 
had a lot to do with her shyness 
and funny, prim little ways and 
sensitive retirement from the 
spirit of the age. You could not 
picture a Tabitha on a jazz 
party. Young men found her 
hard to talk to: the first syllable 
of her name set them off. Tab— 
Tabby! She was not the girl to 
carry that off with a laugh. She 
was even a bit younger than 
Lucille but she seemed a lot 
older with the kindergarten and 
the responsibilities of a house- 
hold that blithely let George 
do it. 

Tabitha never had boy friends: 
she would have called them 
beaux. Perhaps she didn’t want 
any, but then you never can tell 
about twenty-two. If she would 
have liked a young man to hold 
her hand or take her to the 
movies she kept it strictly to 
herself and bravely watched Gracie and Lucille walk off 
with plum cake in each hand—if nice young men can be 
called plum cake. 

There is no habit easier to fall into than letting one mem- 
ber of a family do without fun. Gracie and Lucille had no 
idea of unkindness when they planned and discussed good 
times without including Tabitha. Their mother never 
dreamed that Tabitha’s quiet soul was anguished when she 
made adorable evening frocks of scraps of velvet or tulle to 
suit the active bodies of her own offspring. When the 
telephone rang at the glad hour of evening dates, nobody 
thought that it might be for Tabitha. And it never was. 

Long evenings when the three were away on their varied 
pleasurings, Tabitha would sit alone and think. Sometimes 
she thought about the bugbear coal, and sometimes she 
just harbored thoughts, vagrant and a little foolish, about 
selling the house and the silver and going away on a ship 
somewhere; or about spending it all on a trip to Vancouver. 
She was daring enough to think of that but, of course, she 
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“When women use the wrong soap 
my work is doubly difficult 


.. . Ll certainly recommend Palmolive” 


says 


DR. N. G. PAYOT 


Parisian Beauty Expert 


Graduate of the University of Lausanne 


Mme. N. G. Payot finds that Palmolive 
Soap complements her own “physical 
culture of the face” and her good 
preparations in keeping skin lovely. 


BF ee women use the wrong kind of soap, my 
work as a beauty expert is doubly difficult. 
The woman who wants to help her beautician must 
use a soap which offers every guarantee of purity. I 
can certainly recommend Palmolive Soap because it 
is one of the purest,” says Dr. N.G. Payot, Parisian 
beauty specialist to the elite. 

“Vegetable oils have a most delightful effect on the 
skin. It is the palm and olive oils in Palmolive Soap 
which, blended artfully, give a smooth, rich lather, 
which is most beneficial.” 


You have probably heard of Mme. N. G. Payot 


Certainly, if you have been to Paris, you know the 
smart salon of Mme. N. G. Payot. And in this country 
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Dr. Payot’s booklet, "Physical Culture of the Face,” tells bow 
to use ber Cream No. 1, Lotion No. 1 and Lotion No. 2in the 
special Payot exercises for which she is so famous. 


you no doubt know her reputation as a beauty expert. 
Many of our own specialists have studied with her 
abroad and they, too, recommend Palmolive Soap to 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Central time; 7:30 to 
8:30 p. m., Mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacific Coast time—over WEAF and 39 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


“Beware of soaps that harm the skin. Beware of frec alkali, caustic 
soda, harmful irritants in soap. Ordinary soaps may irritate your 
skin. You can use Palmolive without risk because it is an abso- 
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combat the countless dangers that threaten complexion 
beauty. There are more than 23,720 specialists who 
advise daily treatments with this vegetable oil soap. 

This is the twice-a-day home treatment advised by 
thousands of celebrated beauty shops: make an abun- 
dant lather of Palmolive Soap and warm water. 
Massage this gently into the skin of face and throat. 
As you rinse it off you can feel the impurities being 
carried away. Finish with an ice-cold rinse in the 
morning. Get into the habit of using Palmolive for 
the bath, too. Millions already do, on expert advice. 


No dye, no heavily perfumed soap 


Palmolive is a pure soap... made of vegetable oils. 
Its color is the natural color of palm and olive oils. Its 
natural odor requires the addition of no heavy perfumes. 


A soap that touches 
your face must be pure. 
Use Palmolive, on ex- 
perts’ advice, and feel 
safe, feel sure you are 
using the best protection 
against skin irritation. 


Retail Price 10c 
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The ‘Ten 


Commandmeiite of Marriage 


by F. E. BAILY 


Wheat are the basic fundamentals for a happy marriage? Here 
are the ideas of the noted English writer—do you agree with him? 


as you will see, are all rather simple, and 


based on common sense, but unfortunately the last thing 
husbands and wives do, as a rule, is to view their own 
marriages from the common-sense point. They do them 
too much honor or too little; either they are so occupied 
with trailing clouds of glory that they don’t look where 
they are going, or else they have dragged fheir marriage 
down into the mud and consider that is the best place. 


I The first commandment of marriage is: ‘‘Do as you 
* would be done by.” 

Supposing you are about 
to take some action of which 
you think your husband or 
your wife might not approve, 
ask yourself how you would 
like it if the other partner in 
your marriage took it instead 
of you. You will be surprised 
occasionally at the result of 
this self cross-examination. 


Il The second command- 
* ment is: “Don’t look 
for trouble.” 

Neglect of this rule pro- 
duces those dreadful crea- 
tures the nagging wife and 
the nagging husband. Mar- 
riage becomes impossible 


when husbands and wives 
adopt the attitude of the mother who asked her small 


daughter: ‘“‘What is baby doing in the garden?” and on 
receiving the answer: “I don’t know, mummy, continued: 
“Well, go out at once and tell him not to.” You can 
always find trouble if you look for it, no matter how 
blameless the individual in question. On the contrary 
try to avoid seeing it. None of us are perfect. 


Il The third commandment is: “Be as courteous to 
* your wife, or husband, as to a friend or acquaint- 


ance.” 
We know quite well that no acquaintance or friend 
would permit for a moment the ill-manners some married 
people use to each other. Courtesy is one of the foundation- 
stones of a happy marriage, because all that courtesy 


amounts to really is kindness. 


The fourth commandment is: “Remember that 

IV. everyone wants to be alone sometimes.” ae 

One of the most terrible features of prison life is the 
entire lack of privacy. The prisoner never knows when a 
warder’s eye may be watching him through the shutter 
in the door. Some marriages constitute prisons for both 
parties because neither will let the other out of his or her 
sight. I don’t know what the crimes are of which each 
suspects the other, but perpetual surveillance is enough to 
drive anyone to anything. 

Normal people long occasionally for solitude in which 
to take stock of their lives and rest mentally and physically. 
This solitude should not be grudged them, particularly by 
those who are supposed to love them best. 


The fifth commandment is: ‘“‘Remember that love 
* begets love. Don’t expect him or her to do all the 


love-making.” 
I think wives break this commandment more often 





than husbands. Some wives have an extraordinary 
expression, “I don’t wish to make myself cheap’— 
whatever that means. Others like to adopt the attitude 
of a queen on her throne who gives as much trouble as pos- 
sible just to show her power. In actual fact a woman is 
never cheapened because she makes love, and how can 
her husband know whether she cares for him or not 
unless she proves it by love-making? Kisses and caresses 
carry more conviction than words. What woman would 
believe a man loved her if he merely said so occasionally? 


V The sixth commandment is: 
* “Tell yourself every day that if, 
he or she, is not perfect neither are 
you.” 

I never know why wives long for 
perfect husbands or husbands for perfect 
wives, since anything more nauseatingly 
dull than a perfect person cannot be 
imagined. But as I have heard a husband 
say to a wife, and vice versa. ““You aren’t 
perfect anyhow!” I conclude each desires 
perfection in the other. Neither will ever 
get it because no one is perfect, and so it’s 
a pity for the pot to go on calling the kettle 
black. 


VI The seventh commandment is: 
* “Remember that tastes differ 
and that if you both agreed about every- 
thing life would be dreadfully dull.” 
How beautifully a poet has enshrined this truth. He 
wrote: 


“Oh, don’t the days seem lank and long 
When all goes right and nothing goes wrong? 
And doesn’t it seem extremely flat 
When there’s nothing whatever to grumble at?” 


Why should you, George, expect Mary to long to spend 
the holidays at a resort, merely because the golf there is 
marvellous, and you are a scratch player and she doesn’t 
know a brassie from a horse and cart? Ard why should 








you, Mary, wish to take George to a famous city just be- 
cause you adore watching all the people? You disagree 
and that adds a spice to life. Spend a week at each place 
or else choose a third which more or less combines the fea- 
tures of the other two. It will do you both good to see 
life through each other’s eyes. 


VIII The eighth commandment is: “Don’t quarrel 
* over the children. They mean more to a 
woman than a man—she had more trouble to get them— 
and a man often sees them more clearly for that very 
reason.” 

I’m afraid this commandment is chiefly for husbands. 
To quarrel over children is very bad for the children and 
for the mother. Any man can feel convinced that no 
normal woman would do other than what she thought 
best for her children, and even if he disagrees with her 
methods she is best let alone, at any rate while the 
children are quite small. A man who may see all sides of 
his children’s characters more clearly because he is less 
acutely involved with them can always make suggestions 
and if they are made in a spirit of comradeship his wife 
is not likely to despise them. Men must always remember 
that women are very fearful for their children while the 
children are small, and this is a provision of nature for 
the protection of the young. 


I The ninth commandment of marriage is: ‘Ask 

* yourself who would be likely to treat you better 
than your husband, or wife.” 

Unless you are very young and beautiful or very virile 
and rich and handsome, and unless you have made an 
exceptionally ill-advised marriage the answer in nine cases 
out of ten is: ‘‘No one!” 


The tenth commandment of marriage is: ‘‘When 

* hurt or angry at something the other has done, say 

to yourself: ‘There, but for the grace of God, goes John 
Bunyan’—and that means you.” 

This is perhaps the most important commandment of 
all. It implies putting yourself in the other’s place when 
the other isn’t showing up very well. But that is the 
whole point because none of us show up very well all 
the time. When your wife or your husband seems tem- 
porarily mean, remember that you too are mean and 
spiteful sometimes, and as at this particular moment you 
are the only one of the two entitled to wear a halo, please 
consider the responsibility of one wearing a halo and 
remain kind and forgiving. 
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would never do it. The bright flame of imagery dulled down 
to plain resignation when she remembered the others. She 
could never go away and desert the family. Tabitha w.uld 
not have dreamed of comparing herself to Cinderella, but 
it was literally true that she sat among her ashes and her 
little world with its pomps and pageants passed her by. 
The fairy tale had gone all askew, for the godmother had 
given her a heavy load to carry instead of a coach and four 
to ride in, and there was no wand to set her free. It didn’t 
happen that way in real life, Tabitha would have said, had 
she even thought of comparing her drab existence to a fairy 
tale. 


BY it was after Laurie Thane began coming to the house 
that Tabitha really saw life in its drab colors. Before 
that, she had been content enough, even triumphant when 
she got the better of a stubborn row of figures. She had 
been happy when things went right and the family praised 
her wonderful management. But Laurie Thane changed all 
that. When she looked at him, tall, handsome, alert for 
gaiety and good times, she suddenly saw herself as she was, 
meek and faintly brown without any special charm of feature 
and sadly tongue-tied when young men addressed her 
suddenly. 

“My nose isn’t so bad,” she reflected, gazing at herself 
in a dim old mirror. “It’s the eyes—sort of shrinking, and 
the chin without any character, and—and—the whole darn 
girl that’s wrong.” 

Following this ebullition Tabitha burst into tears, for 
being a kindergartner she always used language as prim 
_ as her name. 

Laurie Thane was everything that was splendid and 
desirable. His father was president of the Drover’s Bank 
and his mother went to Europe every third year. He had 
been to Europe himself and other places as well, and it spoke 
favorably for Walpole that he would consent to come back 
there and clerk in his father’s bank after such large ex- 
periences. The only fault that carping critics could find 
with Laurie was that he liked a good time too well. If some- 
body asked him for tennis he wanted to turn his window 
over to another teller and make for the courts. He liked 
girls, too, and always had one or two of the prettiest at his 
elbow. 

But Laurie Thane did not seem to know that such a 
person as Tabitha existed. He would come slashing up to 
the door in his green roadster with the delicious deep-green 
leather upholstery, and, with a grey gaze fixed over Tab- 
itha’s head, ask for Lu- 
cille or her sister— 
even both. Tucking 

in beside him, he 
would be off to the 
distant delight of coun- 
try clubs while Mrs. 
Weston and Tabitha, 
left behind, would eat 
a cold supper and eco- 
nomize on butter. 

At such times a little 
pain sharp as a ser- 
pent’s tooth would 
pierce somewhere in 
Tabitha’s tender 
breast, and the cold 
supper became colder 
than it was by right. 
One would have 
thought that with so 
little food this pain 
would dull and finally 
vanish. But it became 
deeper, more poignant 
as summer days ran on 
to golden autumn, and 
it was time for teach- 
ing, for new frocks and 
for the terrible mount- 
ing bills of winter that 
were surely enough to 
occupy a girl’s head 
without dreaming of 
young men who never 
saw her though she 
stood directiy before 
them. 

“*Something will 
have to be done to E 
make this house pre- enti “ 
sentable,’’ said Mrs. 
Weston, gazing upon 
the expanse of old- 
fashioned ‘‘parlor,’’ 
grand enough once 
but chilling and inhospitable in the eyes of a modernistic 
generation. ‘Holes in everything, and new furniture out 
of the question.” 

Nobody disputed that and the gentle lady monologued 
on. “Just as things are looking so well too, for the girls. 
If they have a home to bring their young men friends to, 


it is half the battle; don’t you think so, Tabitha?” With 
this darkly mysterious comment she waited for applause, 
but what did Tabitha know of courtship? Lucille answered 
for her, simply yawning. 

“None of my men friends will ever come into this morgue 
if I can help it. They would walk out with grey whiskers 
if they did.” 

“Mother, don’t be silly,’? Gracie chirped. “‘What would 
we do with Tabby’s grandmother scowling down on us with 
horror in every drop of varnish? I can imagine how long 
Laurie Thane would stop in this rooin.” 

Tabitha said nothing; a little dream was slowly dying in 
her heart. She had to be very busy over something so that 
they would not see her face. Because for once it would be 
expressive enough to be noticed. 

The whole long winter—not seeing him at all. Summer 
was bad enough but there were stray hours when he would 
stop on the wide shady verandah for a cigarette. She had 
imagined that when winter came there would be more such 
hours—the big fireplace, the piano, and talk about books. 
But. Gracie tore the veil of illusion from that with one 
phrase. Tabitha herself couldn’t see a crowd of mad young 
people under grandmother’s portrait. 


Bur just when everything seemed hopelessly dull and 
flatter than usual, Laurie Thane said a few words that 
spread rose color over the universe. Lounging against the 
verandah rail that yielded perilously to his weight, he 
glanced through the open windows to a vista of cool lofty 
rooms shining softly with fifty years of hand-waxing. 

“Old houses are the real homes,” he said. ‘“‘Just picture 
this one as it used to be—old servants all over it and every 
room alive...” 

“Yes, picture it,”” Mrs. Weston said as grimly as such a 
sweet person could speak, ‘‘and picture trying to keep it up 
with day help at thirty-five cents an hour. Some day Tabitha 
will have sense enough to cut it up into apartments.” 

The young man shuddered. ‘Heaven forbid.” 

The girls came running out then, and he never knew that 
another girl had listened to him and blossomed into happi- 
ness again because he liked what was hers. 

It was only a week before school opened and Mrs. Weston 
was amazed to find Tabitha polishing a mountain of silver 
in the dining room instead of attending to the real business 
of getting her day frocks ready. ‘‘What in the world... ” 
fussed the good lady, with a faint hope that the girl was 
going to be wise and sell that pile of antiquated stuff. 





Her heart leaped and quivered, and then the door opened and Laurie Thane came in. 


forgot everything in the shock of seeing him as he was. 


But Tabitha showed no signs of being sensible—the 
reverse, if anything. 

“I—I—thought we might give a dinner party,” she 
stammered. 

Dinner party? Mrs. Weston pricked up her ears but dis- 
missed the hopeless idea. Food. Service. Where were these 
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to come from, and above all, how could the shabby parlor 
be camouflaged? 

“It can’t be done,” said Mrs. Weston, sadly. 

Tabitha became eager, starry-eyed. ‘Oh, yes, it can. I 
have a splendid idea. I can make the room quite lovely. 
Oh, I am sure we can.” 

What had got into the child? She had never shown in- 
terest in parties before, but Mrs. Weston was far from 
guessing that the meek Tabitha had never been interested 
in a man either, and that wonders can be performed when 
such an interest is turned on full force. 

She had a word of warning about the silver. ‘Don’t 
leave it there in plain view of the windows. Suppose a 
burglar came along. . . ” 

Tabitha laughed. Burglars had never found sleepy, 
dusty little Walpole; they had better hunting-grounds 
than her shabby old house. But in the end she covered 
the silver with a sheet, touching a piece here and there with 
devoted fingers. It was so lovely—old and thin and pure 
as if the fingertips long dead had left it some peculiar beauty 
of the past. 

She had a splendid idea for making the house beautiful 
but like everything splendid gained, this entailed sacrifice 
and not a little pain. 

In the attic were boxes and bags that contained treasure, 
and alone there one afternoon she staged a raid that must 
have set Westons stirring in their graves. 

Old damask curtains, faded rose and blue; a yellow velvet 
lambrequin; a black satin gown, stiff as starch and gathered 
full as its eighteen-inch belt would hold. Tabitha’s hands 
fluttered achingly over this spoil but her heart was hard. 
It all had to go. The parlor had to be made fine and cushions 
would do it. She closed her eyes and saw floods and floods 
of plump cushions cascading over the sofas whose ancient 
springs were shamelessly peeping through. And if she also 
saw grandmother shocked at this outrage, she carried inten- 
tion even beyond that; so great is the reaction love can 
bring. 

Tabitha’s social leanings did not pass without wholesale 
comment from her family. 

“My dear girl, whence came this fancy?” murmured the 
blonde Lucille. ‘Don’t you know that dinner parties are 
as dull as ditches and you can’t get anyone to come if you 
went on your knees? Our friends wouldn’t, and you haven't 
any of your own.” 

This was the sort of brutal frankness that Lucille and her 
kind indulged in, but of course she did not mean to be cruel. 

Tabitha shrank un- 
der the amused candor 
of those wise young 
eyes. They would see 
through her secret in- 
tention in a moment 
unless she kept up a 
good guard. At the 
same time she had con- 
tempt for herself and 
this shameless angling 
after a man who didn’t 
care. 

‘‘But why doesn’t 
he?’”’ she whispered in 
pain. ‘Why can’t he 
feel that I care for him 
differently than girls 
who only want a good 
time? Why doesn’t he 
know that I am real— 
if someone would only 
show him!” 


T WOULD have as- 

tonished Tabitha 
greatly had she known 
that her plaintive ques- 
tioning had been heard 
like the plaints of all 
Cinderellas and would 
be answered all in good 
time. Not by the usual 
complacent fairy but 
by a very bad one in- 
deed—one calculated 
to curdle good deeds 
merely by looking at 
them; a figure which to 
a country mouse like 
Tabitha would seem 
very large, very fierce 
and merciless. A mon- 
ster indeed—Mr. 
Skeeter Ricci, high 
in yeggman circles of 
this city, and that Mr. Skeeter Ricci, in company of a pal 
or two, was on the prowl among neighboring towns and 
hamlets where fat little banks welcomed the stranger who 
strolled in, asking questions about the crops while he gave 
the once-over to bolts and bars—all as simple as a child’s 
circus. {Continued on page 54} 
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somewhere in the afternoon together and have an early 
supper at home. William could be dismissed at seven. 
That would leave almost five hours for business. Enough 
and not nearly so many as ten. The professor smiled. 
William seized upon the smile as capitulation. 

“T’ll go ask now!” he shouted and bolted out of the 
window. 


HE day Margery Glidden came was one of those fine 

days when winter pauses for breath before her final 
blizzards, and spring steals in tiptoe to look over the scene 
of future conquests. The sky was a clear blue, the sunshine 
warm; the breezes were mild; there was a teasing drip-drip 
of lingering snows from eaves. All the world stirred, sens- 
ing a new up-rushing of vigor and ambition. 

It was a lovely day; but the loveliest part of it was 
Margery Glidden. She got off the train carrying her extra 
coat and wearing a snug tailored suit that made her seem 
exceptionally small and dainty. The suit was blue and so 
was the small close-fitting hat she wore with it, a soft 
deep blue against which the loops of hair on either cheek 





This is what hurt him. She was e@ shade too sweet, too re- 


gretfully kind. He felt that she was being sorry for him. 


were burnished gold and the exquisite complexion a marvel 
of fairness. The eyes were hazel, bright and friendly. The 
mouth, that tell-tale feature, was not too smiley, but 
willing to smile, a dangerously wistful mouth really. She 
came toward Champney with a quick, eager step, recog- 
nizing him at once, because of his size, no doubt, since 
Champney knew better than anybody else how he had 
changed otherwise in appearance. 

She was, as William expressed it afterward, ‘‘awful 
pretty.” She was so “awful pretty” that Champney was 
petrified with appreciation. That abominable stiffness 
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which William’s had almost 


impetuosity 
made him forget began to creep over and 
through him. He could feel his jaw harden, 


his eyes grow dull. The speech of welcome 
which was to have been a jolly friendly one 
was the most formal of how-do-you-do’s. 
His introduction of the child was profes- 
sorial and absurd. 

“This is my friend, William Peabody,” he 
said. “I mentioned him in my letter.” 

As she turned to William, he realized sud- 
denly that he still held her hand. He was 
holding it closely, intimately, if absently. 
He flushed and released it. But she only 
smiled at William, revealing a deep dimple 
in the right corner of her mouth. A dimple! 

In no time at all the professor found him- 
self with William and this Margery—Marg- 
ery, what a lovely name!-—seated in his 
coupe and facing the afternoon. He drew 
a deep breath and tried to soften his jaws. 

“William and I thought,” he commenced 
gravely, ‘that we ought to take advantage of 
this very fine day in some fitting manner. 
The work that you wrote about, on which, 
of course, it will give me pleasure to be of 
assistance, I have tried to put in such order 
that we could cover it comfortably in several 
hours this evening—- 

Half way through this labored speech, Wil- 
liam began to wriggle. Now, as big Bill 
paused for breath, he took up the invitation. 

“What's your name?” he said to the ‘‘aw- 
ful pretty” young lady. 

The hazel eyes may have been startled for 
a second, not longer. 

“Margery,” she answered pretty promptly. 

“You never told me!” said William re- 
proachfully to Bill. 

“I beg your pardon, old man!’ but Wil- 
liam had turned to their guest again. 

“Do you like animals, Margery?” he asked. 

“Of course I do!” 

“You see!” William’s elbow came sharply 
into the professor’s stomach. “She does like 
animals! We're going to the zoo,” he an- 
nounced to Margery, “and after that we 
are going to have supper at Bill’s. I’m coming 

but I mustn’t stay. We're going to have chocolate cake.”’ 

“How lovely!”” Margery lifted her eyes above William’s 
shining face to the bulk and height of the professor. “It 
is a beautiful afternoon—too beautiful to spend indoors; 
and I do like animals and I adore chocolate cake.” 

There was nothing in her words or the kind, even ap- 
preciative glance of her clear eyes to hurt Champney: but 
both look and words did hurt him. They penetrated to 
the very hollows of his being. They ripped open a painful, 
bitter fact on which he had tried to turn his back. That fact 
was that his life, for all his money and fine tastes and his 













A gale in the fence swung open and 
out came a long grey trunk followed by 
a huge grey head. 


travels and his knowledge, was a barren, empty 
affair. It was empty in a way that small 
William, any number of small Williams could 
never fill. This perception was so sudden, so 
painful, that cords stood out on his hands at 
the steering wheel and his throat ached and 
he was dumb, different from any dumbnes she 
had ever shown before in the presence of a beautiful woman. 
Only, of course, the dumbness must look the same to any 
observer. 

Champney was conscious of that, too. By the time the 
three reached the park that enclosed the zoo, his pain and 
misery and self-knowledge could have laid the foundations 
for chronic melancholy. He was heavy, just heavy with 
a horrible sadness. He had never mourned the dead more 
deeply than he grieved for himself right then. A pilgrim- 
age among animal pens seemed to him not only ridiculous; 
it seemed to him insane. 

Just then somebody abandoned a length of curbing 
hardly longer than Champney’s coupé, and he halted and 
backed smoothly into the space. He could do things like 
driving an automobile; but what did that amount to? 

During the ceremony of locking up, small William pranced 
on the sidewalk, intoxicated by the sunshine, the soft warm 
air, the chatter of other privileged children, or something 
else. 

“Bill,” he said, “‘let’s see if she can guess the names of the 
animals. Bill and I,” he explained to Margery, “read an 
awful lot about animals. That’s what we mostly do read 
about—stories, you know, and poetry and the encyclo- 
pedia. Then we come out here and give the animals names 
and——” 

“Oh, William!’ protested Marge-y. ‘That isn’t fair. How 
could I guess your names?” 

“You could try,” said William, who would never fail at 
anything through lack of persistence. “‘Then, if you don’t 
guess right, we’ll tell you. And—I know. We'll start with 
the very easiest one.” 

Off he sped down the gravel road. He would not be lost, 
for Bill knew exactly whither he was heading. 

“William is spoofing you,” he apologized gravely. 
‘‘Wherever we entered he would still commence with one 
favorite exhibit. He always does. Any excuse serves. Do 
you mind?” 

Those clear hazel eyes again were lifted to the professor’s 
face, warmly, still or more than ever appreciatively. 

“I think he’s a dear,” she said softly. ‘Don’t you?” 

“Very dear,” sighed the professor. 

With that they came upon small William planted before 
a temple of cream yellow tile with wide doors. Behind 
this temple was a pen, surrounded with high stout fencing. 
At just this proper moment a gate in the fence came open 
and out swung a long grey trunk, followed by a huge grey 
head with flopping, fan-shaped ears. “Big Jim,” who 
paraded daily in warm weather, was to have a rare winter 
outing. 

“What’s that?” demanded William. 
is now, if you can.” 

Margery laid a hand appealingly on the professor’s arm. 

“T must get this right,”’ she said, “‘can it be a heffalump?” 

A simple, a silly word, that, heffalump! It came out of 
a book, a book of child fancies and distortions which had 
particularly tickled small William and big Bill. Evening 
after evening they had read and giggled together over its 
nonsense until it became a part of their private selves. The 
word was theirs. Coming from the {Continued on page 59} 
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THE PROFESSOR AND THE 
HEFFALUMP 


The love story of a man who was ¢ 


. 


1 f ra id O f women 


ecause he adinived them too mech 


“Al first he thoughi that there wouldn’t be a Heffa- 
lump in the trap, and then he thought that there would 
and as he got nearer he was sure that there would, 
because he could hear it heffalumping about like any- 
thing.” —From ‘‘Winnie-the- Pooh,” by A. A. Milne. 


a. professor had never been any hand with women. 
It was not that he disliked them. He admired them too 
much. He thought them the most exquisite, the most fragile 
of God’s creations, and he six feet three in his silk socks 
and with the shoulders of a hod carrier! If he touched one 
of them with his hands, she would go to pieces like an 
icicle in a February thaw. Could he not crack walnuts in 
his bare palms? He knew from his reading and his observa- 
tions and the very lovely woman who had borne him that 
women were finer than men, loftier beings. He knew from 
himself and his goings-about that men were coarse crea- 
tures with incurable preferences for beefsteak with onions 
and prize fights and other things in measure. Women 
were the fineness, the beauty, the inspiration of the world. 
If any were not so, it was because their rareness had been 
demolished by some man’s or men’s grossness and bru- 
tality, though certainly not his. 

It was not that women couldn’t have cared for him, 
given half a chance. William Pickett Champney was for 
years by birth and fortune, the most eligible bachelor in 
the city. From taste and inclination, not from necessity, 
he occupied a chair in history at a university which his 
grandfather had endowed, lecturing brilliantly on Medi- 
eval Europe or the new Orient, when he wasn’t on leave 
seeing some romantic bit he had overlecked on his last 
trip. His lecture rooms were thronged with “‘srecial stu- 
dents,” women who enrolled just for his courses. This fact 
perturbed the man, especially when it became a jest among 
its colleagues; and it may be that the too great warmth 
of incense from too many women at once, had something 
to do with the professor’s shyness toward the sex. 

Because he was abnormally shy. And in time this ab- 
normal shyness did sad things to the professor. His strong 
jaw seemed to grow set and cold. His nice blue eyes from 
too much bashfulness took on an absent glaze. His beau- 
tiful formal manners seemed stiff. He couldn’t learn the 
dances, the small talk of a new gay day. William Pickett 
Champney, with all the richness of his true personality 
untapped, began to grow a little old. He became a lonely, 
pathetic figure of a man; and a pathetic man is attractive 
only to the very clear-sighted. 

Margery Glidden was, perhaps, clear-sighted; perhaps 
she was only Margery Glidden. 

She was the younger sister of Champney’s buddy at 
college, Ralph Ames Glidden, the explorer, who five years 
before this had been held captive by bandits in Manchuria 
and had died as a result of the exposure he had endured. 
He was a colorful, romantic figure to be lost so soon to 
the world:and Margery was planning to immortalize him 
with an intimate biography. She wrote her plans to Champ- 
ney, because she counted on his help. She said she was 
leaving for the West on such and such a day to gather 
material available there. and had arranged her schedule 
with a stop-over in Champney’s town. She would arrive 
in the early afternoon and would take a train out at mid- 
night. That would give them more than enough time to 
discuss plans for the book and any letters that Champney 
might want to give her of Ralph’s. 

What could a man do about that? Champney remem- 
bered Margery Glidden in an impressionistic fashion. She 
had been a kid in her early teens when he and Ralph had 
been together at college. A nice kid with tangled bright 
hair, red hair in fact, and fervid eyes—he coulcn’t be 
sure of their color—kindled always with devotion to her 
splendid elder brother. Of course, he would help her. For 
Ralph’s sake and her own. He’d give her everything he 
had. One thing, the professor was never in awe of chil- 
dren. He adored them with no inhibitions. Promptly he 
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took pen and paper and was about to compose the jolliest 
kind of answer when a fearful thought assailed him. 

Margery Glidden was no longer a nice kid in her early 
teens. She must be at least twenty-five--a devastating 
age—and still 

“Ten hours!”” The professor looked wildly 
about the book-lined walls of his beautiful! old 
library study. Ten hours! He had Ralph Glid- 
den’s letters tied in neat bundles. He could 
tell his sister everything else he knew that she 
didn’t in three hours. As for the rest of the 
time? Ten hours, including a meal, when she 
wouldn’t want to be bothered with strangers . 

A pebble struck the nearest window to the 
professor a glancing blow, a pebble neatly, 
carefully aimed to make a noise and not break 
glass. The professor turned his head sharply. 
Outside the window on a balcony pillar, in a 
position safe only to monkeys and _ heedless 
youth, clung a small boy. Meeting the pro- 
fessor’s eye, he grinned fetchingly, displaying 
an irregular and gaping front tooth line. The 
professor smiled back and went to the window. 

“ “Lo, Bill,” said the boy, the sash was lifted. 

“Hi, there, William!” said the professor. 
“Come in!” 

The boy slid down his pillar, found the porch 
rail, then the porch floor, and came across to 
the window. Inside the room. he fished into 
the depths of a pocket in his leather coat and 
produced a handful of rich spiced cookies. 
which he laid, regardless of their warmth and 
certain grease spots, on the priceless mahogany 
of Champney’s desk table. 

“Raisin cookies?”’ said Champney. 

“Um-huh!” A none too clean hand divided 
the loot into two piles. ““There’s three for you.” 

“I knew you liked raisins,’’ said the boy as 
the two of them munched the first specimen, 

“T surely do!” 

“You dropped one of yours, Bill.” 

The plummy bit of fruit lay on the sheet of 
writing paper. 

“You can have it, William!’ 

At the boy’s quick appreciation of such gen- 
erosity, Champney was seized with an inspira- 
tion. He and this William were as good friends 
as they seemed. The boy was no kin to him, 
just a neighbor’s child; but a coincidence of 
given names had started a bond between them 
which was now a strong one of utter compre- 
hension and liking. William’s mother approved 
of Champney as an influence for youth; but she 
thought her boy was overbold in his reciproca- 
tion. He should at the very least address his 
older friend as Mr. Bill or Uncle Bill. But that 
wasn’t the way of it. These two were and always 
would be Bill and William. 

“William,” said Champney, following his 
inspiration, “I wonder if you could help me out 
of a predicament.” 

“I don’t know.” The thoughtful reply indi- 
cated a willingness to take the matter under 
advisement. 

“I’m going to have company a week from Sunday, 
William. A young lady, a nice young lady I used to know 
when she was a little girl, is going to be here all afternoon 
and for supper and for the evening. She doesn’t go away 
until midnight. Part of the time we are going to talk busi- 
ness but for part of the time I think I ought to plan some 
sort of entertainment. Can you think what?” 

William pondered the question. ‘Tell you what, Bill,” 
he said at length. ‘‘Let’s go to the zoo!” 

“You think she’d like that, William?” 
“Well, of course!” A flush of eagerness came to the boy’s 


cheeks and then the flash of inspiration to his eyes, as well 
“And I could stay for supper,” he added, with a final 
‘“*maybe”’ for manners. 

Champney lived in a family mansion that had been de- 





She made no distinction in granting favors to the three men, or if 


she did, the distinction was in Champney’s credit column. 


serted by the family. His parents were both dead and his 
sisters had all married long ago. But, because he was the 
kind of man who liked a home, even an empty home, he 
stayed on. The house, its servants and its owner were 
capably directed by an elderly, very respectable, and 
highly gifted housekeeper. Such meals as the boy had 
shared previously. with his friend Bill had been passages 
in the child’s history. 

Champney understood and, not to seem unmannerly 
slow about rejection or acceptance, did some rapid calcu- 
lation. Ten hours! He and William and Margery could go 
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gentleman pushed himself forward in such a way as to make 
an introduction to Lalage unavoidable—as he meant to. 

He managed to shake Bobby off, however, before they 
sat down to tea; much to that gentleman’s annoyance, for 
he had been manifestly intending to attach himself to their 
party if he could. 

Quite unostentatiously but very thoroughly, Lefarge 
watched his two companions, Lalage and Keston, all 
through tea. What he saw evidently satisfied him that 
Keston’s subjugation was accomplished, for when they had 
finished, he rose from the table and spoke the words which 
were an arranged signal between Lalage and himself, that 
the moment was ripe for her to carry out the next install- 
ment of the Vicomte’s instructions. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, “but my affairs are, alas, not 
quite completed. My niece was so flatteringly anxious for 
my advice on one or two of her purchases this afternoon 
that my business had to be put into the background. If 
you will be so good as to excuse me for half an hour or so, 
I will go and finish what I have to do and return here to 
take Lalage home. I hate to tear myself away, but I don’t 
fancy you two young people will notice my absence while 
you are dancing.” 

Lalage protested. affectionately and prettily, Keston 

more formally, but neither of them was sorry to see Lefarge 
go. 
“Shall we dance?” Keston asked presently, and she 
willingly agreed. Lalage’s plans had been cut and dried for 
her. She knew exactly how long she had for the job that 
had been set her for this afternoon; so when they’d danced 
for a while, she hinted that she was tired and would like to 
sit down. 

It wasn’t long before Keston was begging her to let him 
arrange another meeting, and making plans for various 
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by M. N. A. MESSER 
The helpless tool of a relentless 


things they might do together 
in the future. 

“You're going ahead too fast, 
Mr. Keston,’’ she laughed. 
“You see, I don’t even know 
how long I shall be here.’’ 

He was a good deal taken 
aback at this. 

“You don’t mean you’re thinking of going away soon?” 
he protested. ‘“‘Why I thought you were staying with your 
uncle indefinitely.” 

“T’d thought so too,” she told him, with a little rueful 
note in her voice, “but you see it’s rather . . . rather 
difficult. It’s all so different from what I’d expected. I 
don’t feel quite so sure of things now.” 

She hesitated, looking rather pathetic and wistful, and he 
fell at once. 

“Please, Miss Hayle, can’t you tell me what’s the 
matter?”’ he begged. “I can’t bear to see you looking so 
sad and worried. If there’s anything I can do. . . help 
you in any way, you know you’ve only got to say so.” 

“That’s awfully good of you,” she thanked him, “but 
I’d hate to trouble you. Perhaps some day, if I find I simply 
can’t manage by myself, you’d let me ask your advice, but 
you see I don’t like to inflict my troubles on a complete 
stranger.” 

“Oh, surely you don’t consider me as that!’ he protested. 
“I don’t want you to, and I don’t feel it in the least. Let 
me help you now, please do. Tell me just exactly what 
your difficulties are, and of course we'll find a way out.” 

She turned her lovely head enough to give him the 
benefit of her perfect profile, pathetic and troubled. She 
felt an absolute beast as she did it deliberately, was utterly 
ashamed of taking advantage of him like this, but—she 
thought of her precious 
papers locked in that safe 
away at the Villa and steeled 
her heart. 

“Do you really mean it?” 
she asked with a_ wistful 
eagerness that tore at his 
heartstrings. “You see, 
you’re the very first English 
person I’ve met since I’ve 
been out here. All my 
uncle’s friends are French, 
and though they’re all most 
awfully kind, they somehow 
can’t understand my point 
of view as an Englishman 
could.” 

“But of course I mean 
it,” he assured her. “I'll be 
only too happy to help you 
in any way you'll let me. 
You’d be doing me a favor 
Miss Hayle, if you'll only 
tell me what the trouble is. 
Please do believe me.” 

She gave a little sigh. “It 
would be such a relief,’”’ she 
admitted, “‘just even to tell 
someone about it. I’ve been 
bottling it up inside me until 
I expect it all seems worse 
than it really is. Are you 
sure you won’t think I’m a 
most dreadful nuisance to 
impose my worries on you?” 

“Sure,” he said. “‘Go on.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “‘if 
you’re certain—it’s most aw- 
fully good of you—it’s like 
this. I shall have to go back 
a little to make you under- 
stand properly, and bore you 
with family history. 

“When my father died a 
few months ago, instead of 
his having been a rich man 
as we’d supposed, we found 
that all his affairs were in the 
most frightful muddle and he 
simply hadn’t left me any 
money at all. Everything 
had to be sold to straighten 
things out, and I found 


Lalage screamed, but it was too late. Lefarge gave a terrible 
cry and fell with a dreadful clamor across the keys of the piano. 


myself without anything in 
the world except my clothes 


criminal, Lalage, the young English 


girl faces a desperate situation 


and a few pounds. I didn’t seem to have any relations in 
England, I didn’t want to ask my friends for charity, and 
I was dreadfully, terribly sad and miserable and bewildered 
and somehow didn’t feel that I could start straight away to 
try to earn my own living, though I knew I should have to 
sooner or later. I couldn’t quite see how I was going to do 
it, because you see, Mr. Keston, I found, when it came to 
the point, that I didn’t really know how to do anything at 
all. Are you sure this doesn’t bore you most terribly?” she 
broke off impulsively. 

He laid a hand on her arm and left it there unrebuked. 
“Quite sure,” he answered. 

“So you see,” she went on, as if reassured, ‘“‘when I got a 
letter from my mother’s brother—she died when I was tiny 
—begging me to come out to Geneva and stay with him as 
long as ever I wanted, it seemed as if I’d been granted a 
most marvellous respite from my troubles, and that I’d be 
able to get well and strong again and have his help in 
finding something to do. 

“T hadn’t seen him since I was a small child, but it was 
such a perfectly charming letter, so friendly and welcoming, 
that I hadn’t any hesitation in accepting his invitation and 
I spent most of my last few pounds in coming out here.”’: 

“And wasn’t he good to you? Wasn’t he glad to see you?” 
Keston asked indignantly, memories of Bobby Hayes’ 
remarks about Lefarge rushing into his mind. 

“Oh, yves,”’ she assured him, ‘‘he was absolutely adorable 
to me, almost too kind—that was the trouble. You see he 
was so glad to have me that he wouldn’t hear of my trying 
to get a job or anything like that. He wants me to live 
with him always, he says, until I marry.” 

“Marry!” Keston exclaimed. ‘Miss Hayle, you’re not 
engaged, are you? Not intending to be married?” 

She laughed softly. ‘‘No,” she assured him, “I’m not, 
and that’s the difficulty.” 

“In what way?” he queried, puzzled. 

“‘Because,”” she explained, ‘‘my uncle is a Frenchman, 
and I’ve lived so much in England that all my ways and 
ideas are English, and I can’t, I simply can’t agree with my 
uncle about certain things. When I got out here, I found 
he wanted to treat me as his daughter and plan all my 
future for me, and in the French way, arrange my marriage. 
I found that he was already doing some sort of preliminary 
negotiations with the man he’d chosen as my future 
husband. Well, I’m far too English to agree to that.” 

“T should jolly well think so!’’ Keston agreed heartily. 
“‘That’s a perfectly preposterous idea. Of course, you told 
him so at once.” 

“Of course I did,’’ she assented, ‘‘but it didn’t help much, 
because he simply couldn’t see my point of view. He just 
ignored what I said and went on with his negotiations.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Lefarge is trying to force 
you into this marriage?” he exclaimed; but she reassured 
him at once. 

“Not force me, Mr. Keston, no; he’s kindness itself, but 
he simply assumes it will take place. And, after all, what 
can I do? I’m absolutely dependent on him. I haven’t any 
money at all except the pocket money he gives me—most 
generously, and it simply comes to this: If I won’t agree to 
his arrangements, when it comes to the point I must leave 
his house, and then where can I go? You see, he thinks he’s 
being kind to me, and of course from his point of view he is. 
He’s making the very best kind of arrangements he knows 
of for me, doing, as he says, what he’d do for his own 
daughter if he had one.” 

“And you,” queried Keston anxiously, “what do you 
feel about it?” 

“Absolutely desperate, in a way,” she admitted. “Of 
course I’m simply not going to let myself be married off like 
that, but my uncle is as determined as I am. Oh, we don’t 
quarrel about it. He simply says he knows best, and we 
leave it at that. But you can see what I’m up against, Mr. 
Keston. If he remains determined and I remain determined, 
I can only leave his house. There wouldn’t be anything 
else to do, and at present I haven’t got enough money to 
keep myself for a week. If I felt that I’d got in my pocket, 
so to speak, enough to make me independent of my uncle, 
I could defy him; simply tell him that I wasn’t going to 
have my husband chosen for me, and then leave it to him 
whether I went or stayed. But until I’ve the money to go 
with, I can’t do that, can I? And [Continued on page 27} 
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She waited in silence for his verdict, . ‘s 
breathless and fearful. The seconds } : 
passed while he handied her treasure. 


Tllustrated by W. i Chambers 


a5. on her way home to England with some precious 
family papers which will establish a family fortune is attacked 
by a robber and apparently kills him. The Vicomte who is a 
notorious criminal sees her, and takes her to his house, where 
he threatens her with arrest for murder and the confiscation of 
her papers unless she will help him sell a valuable manuscript 
to Miles Keston, the English collector. If she will pose as a 
niece of Lafarge, and persuade Keston to buy the stolen book, 
the Vicomte promises to return her papers and see her safely 
home. In the first interview Miles Keston is very much 
atracted to Lalage, and they arrange a second meeting. 


PART THE THIRD 


[ALAGE had been right in her surmise that Miles 
Keston was not the sort of man to fall for any pretty 
face. In fact, his friends usually considered him singularly 
and almost unnaturally unimpressionable. He seemed, they 
grumbled, to consider brains in a woman more important 
than looks, and had never been known to look twice at a 
pretty doll. Nor did he often seem to like any woman 
enough to spend more than ten minutes with her. A very 
wealthy and determined bachelor, he’d grown sick of the 
women who had run after him for his money and position 
when he was younger, and latterly he had avoided them all 
pretty consistently. 

This girl, however, whom he had met last night, had 
struck a new note. She hadn’t seemed to take any particular 
trouble to please him, she had just been charming and 
natural and amusing, hadn’t in any way seemed over eager 
about meeting him again; and had, in fact, piqued his 
interest thoroughly. 

When he appeared at the Moulin Rouge early next 
afternoon, complete with a large box of chocolates and some 
violets, evidently intending to dance, the phenomenon did 
not pass unnoticed among the people who knew him. 

He was greeted exuberantly by Bobby Hayes, who was 
“something” vaguely unspecified on the League of Nation’s 
Secretariat. 

“Hallo Miles, old horse, and how are we?” he shouted 
heartily. “Oh, ho! What is this that meets my startled 
gaze? This looks bad, you know; very bad, at your time of 
life, too. Better own up, my dear boy, make a clean breast 
of it to your Uncle Robert. Who’s the lady, eh? Not by 
any chance that charmer I saw you with last night at the 
Kursaal?”’ 

Bobby Hayes was known to all his friends and acquaint- 
ances as being utterly unsnubbable. If he wanted to know 
something, it was considered better in the long run to tell 
him. He would only find out some other way if you didn’t, 
so Keston reluctantly nodded. 

“Smitten at last are you, old son?” he questioned glee- 





fully. ‘Miles Keston has got 
what was coming to him? How 
are the mighty fallen! But who 
is she anyway? Why’ve I never 
seen her before? She’s not the 
sort of thing one could overlook 
is she, I ask you? Where’s she 
sprung from so suddenly?” 

“‘She’s a Miss Lalage Hayle,” 
he answered, ‘“‘and I believe 
she’s only recently out from 
England.” 

“Ah, that explains 
it. Well anyway, what 
was she doing with that old scoundrel Lefarge?” 

“She happens to be M. Lefarge’s niece,” 
Keston replied a thought coldly. 

“Oh, lord!” Bobbie groaned, “‘you needn’t be 
so snorty about it, old thing. It’s nothing to be 
proud of, you know, being Lefarge’s niece. 
However, perhaps as she’s only just come over 
here, it may be all right; otherwise, I’d advise 
you to drop her heavily while there’s time.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” Keston 
questioned angrily. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing; merely a word to the 
wise, you know. A stitch in time saves nine and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“I think you’d better explain yourself, 
Bobbie, my lad. You've said too much or not 
enough. Just exactly what are you getting at?” 

“We—ell . . .” Bobbie looked a trifle 
ashamed of himself. “I know I’m a most 
infernal gossip, and of course it doesn’t in the 
least follow that the girl’s tarred with the same 
brush, but our dear Lefarge hasn’t got the most 
savory of reputations hereabouts.” 

“Well, go on,” urged Keston impatiently, 
when Bobbie paused. ‘Explain yourself. . . 
if you can.” 

“Oh, I can, all right. I suppose you’d better 
have it. Mind you, there’s really nothing anyone 
can lay hands on, but all the same there’s a sort 
of feeling in the air that when Lefarge appears 
it’s time to look out for squalls. Let me see, 
how long have I been out here now? About five 
years. Well, no one knows exactly where 
Lefarge lives, or how he lives. He disappears for 
months at a time, but whenever he’s come to 
light again, any time in those five years that 
I’ve known of him something’s happened.” 

“What sort of something? Can’t you be more 
explicit?” 

“‘Well yes, I suppose I can if it comes to that. 
Look here, Miles, I don’t want to put you against 
the girl, you know, but you’re a stranger here 
after all, and it’s rather funny old Lefarge 
suddenly cottoning on to you just when he’s 
got this charmer in tow. I know more about this 
place than you’re ever likely to. I'll just tell 
you this and you can take it as you like. Every 
time old Lefarge has emerged out of the blue, 
he’s struck up a sudden friendship with someone 
and that someone’s always come to grief. There 
was a young ass in the Secretariat, came out 
fresh from home a year or so back; he got pally 








with Lefarge and soon after that some papers disappeared 
from his charge—saleable papers you understand.” 

Keston was silent for quite a while. Finally he looked up 
at Bobby with a smile. 

“Thanks very much, my lad,” he said at last. “I'll 
reniember what you say. I’m perfectly certain, though, that 
whatever her uncle may be, Miss Hayle’s all right. She’s 
been brought up in England and I gathered she nadn’t seen 
her uncle for years.” 

“Oh well, you needn’t worry then,” Bobby agreed 
cheerfully. ‘Only watch your step with Uncle, that’s all. 
Mind you, I don’t want you to think I’m prejudiced against 
the lady. On the contrary, she struck me as one of the 
most attractive wenches I’ve seen for some time, and if 
there are any introductions floating around, remember 
Robert, won’t you? I’ve a susceptible heart. But hist! 
Who is this approaching? What have we here? You're 
for it, Miles; here she is! My aunt, though, she is worth 
taking a bit of risk for!’ 

Lalage, in charge of Lefarge, had been spending the 
afternoon shopping in Geneva. The Vicomte had been very 
graciously approving of her when he had heard Lefarge’s 
account of the previous night, and had congratulated her 
heartily. 

So she made no more demur, but took whatever gifts the 
gods might provide through their agent De Ch&ateauloin, 
and arrayed in one of Domrémy’s afternoon frocks and a 
lovelier fur coat than she’d ever even coveted, she arrived 
at the Moulin Rouge with Lefarge to meet Keston. 

There was no mistaking his delight in seeing her, even if 
he were a trifle colder to Lefarge than he had been last 
night. The lovely smile which Lalage gave him as she 
shook hands, made all the world seem a more genial place, 
and he didn’t even trv to snub Bobby Hayes when that 


As he spoke his wrist gave a swift, sudden jerk and something 
shining and glittering streaked across the room. 
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purple cotton ribbon, awaited her on the appointment desk. 
as well as a good-sized bill, and she requested that the 
former be sent to her hotel. She had clothes to buy, and a 
hairdresser to see, and wished to be hampered with nothing. 

She strolled down the board walk, gazing into the alluring 
windows, and finally stopping at the one that seemed to 
display the most daring apparel. 

A blasé young woman came forward, regarding the 
incongruity that was Mary’s severely simple dark blue 
ensemble and her ultra-modern face. “I wish to see some 

some barebacked sport dresses,” Mary breathed, still 
unable to throw off her amazement at her own daring, and 
in consequence speaking in a hushed voice as if she expected 
to turn about at any moment and find Peter glaring at her 
with disapproval. 

“Sport dresses for madame?’’ enquired the much too 
elegant young woman who was deigning to wait on her. 

“And a riding habit,’’ whispered Mary. Peter had never 
allowed her to ride astride, and in consequence she had not 
ridden at all. “‘And an evening frock or so, something scant 

and low—and a—little daring.” 

Miss Frothingham appeared less bored. Evidently this 
strange little person in the conservative ensemble, and the 
unconservative make-up, had plenty of the necessary 
wherewithal and wished to get fully habited. “Step this 
way,” she murmured. “I 
am sure we can fix you up.” 

And fix Mary up, they 
did, for when she left the 
shop, Miss Frothingham 
had written in her book the 
order for three sport frocks, 
four evening frocks, two 
hats, and a riding habit—all 
of the most daring cut and, 
needless to be added, the 
fattest prices. 

Frivolous red slippers, 
frivolous green sandals and 
riding boots were Mary’s 
next buy before she turned 
in at the hairdresser’s. At 
the latter’s, however, she 
met with her first resistance, 
for although Pierre was en- 
chanted to wash and marcel 
madame’s hair, he positively 
refused to cut it. “It is so 
beautiful, madame,”’ he 
remonstrated. ‘‘It would be 
the crime to cut it. Does 
not madame realize that the 
long hair is desired by those 
who are young enough to 
wear it?” 

“But I did so want a 
shingle,” Mary murmured, 
weakening. 

‘*‘No, no, no!’’ cried 
Pierre, sincerely distressed. 
“IT shall shampoo it, and if, 
by way of change, madame 
wishes it, part it on the side 
and wave it—but nothing 
more, madame! Nothing 
more!” 

And Mary, looking for- 
ward to her inevitable re- 
turn to Peter, and realizing 
that, after all, having one’s 
hair cut off was almost 
irretrievable, acceded to his 
wishes. 


ER bed was piled high 
with packages when 
she opened the door of her 
room at the Ritz that even- 
ing. Everything had been 
duly delivered by the ear- 
nest keepers of the shops 
she had visited, and like a 
child on Christmas Eve she 
fell avidiy upon the bundies, 
tearing apart their wrap- 
pings with slim, eager 
fingers. ; 
She had spent one whole Their 
glorious day in buying the 
things she had always 
craved, and at eight, bathed, sun-powdered, lip-sticked, 
and with her dusky hair changed surprisingly even though 
uncut, she stood before the long mirror of her bathroom door 
and stared at herself with ill-concealed admiration. A scant 
frock of peach chiffon reached just below her knees in 
front and trailed to her ankles in the rear. Slender straps 
held it on none too safely over polished brown shoulders, 
and her straight little back was deliciously bare to the 
waist. Her legs, dexterously painted a golden brown, were 
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guiltless of stockings; her feet encased in the most foolish of 
high-heeled sandals. 

“Oh!” she breathed delightedly. “Oh! Where have I 
been all my life? Why, I look years and years younger than 
Blanche or Florence!”” And with a new light in her eyes, a 
new dash to her step, she made for the mezzanine dining 
room that faced the ocean. 

The captain led her to a table by the window, and as she 
crossed the room, she had the pleasurable sensation that 
she was the cynosure of many eyes. It was a grateful experi- 
ence to one who had not been looked at with real interest 
for eight years by anyone save her husband. 

She took the menu from the captain’s outstretched hand, 
and felt a thrill as the movement of her wrist made the eight 
diamond bracelets, which by Peter’s strict command she 
had never before worn all at one time, slip and clink along 
her arm. A large square, synthetic sapphire for which she 
had paid sixty dollars and never dared wear, gleamed 
handsomely on the fourth finger of her right hand. 

‘‘Jellied essence of tomato,” she told the attending waiter. 
“Breast of guinea hen under glass, hearts of palm with 
French dressing, coeur flottant and a demi-tasse.”” And look- 
ing up, she beheld the smiling blue gaze of a young man at 
the next table. 





meal was a merry one. He told her apologetically that he had admired 
her from the very first night of her arrival. 


HE days that followed were a glorious revelry. In the 

mornings she lay on the beach in a one-piece bathing 
suit daring in its scantiness, or rode wildly, and astride, 
across the sands. The afternoons were spent in playing golf, 
bare-legged and bare-backed, at a club to which Peter had 
always belonged. Each night she appeared at dinner in a 
new frock, slim, scant and lovely; and each night she was 
conscious of the glances cast her way as she entered the 
dining room—and of the smiling eyes of the young man 
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who seemed to contrive to be at the next table to her, no 
matter where she was placed. 

It was the fourth morning of her stay that, dashing across 
the sands on her horse, she saw a child lying on the beach 
directly in the path of the animal’s heels. To go on would 
mean sure death to the baby, and with a quick tightening 
of the reins she swerved her horse to the right, lost her foot- 
hold in the stirrups, and fell to the ground. A space of 
unconsciousness followed, then she opened her eyes to find 
herself surrounded by a hushed crowd of staring people— 
and in the arms of her good-looking Nemesis of the dining 
terrace. 

“Are you all right?” he asked, and his tones were low 
and frightened. 

Mary felt the back of her head. “Yes,” she replied, 
somewhat uncertainly. ‘‘Just a little shaken.” 

“You must go to the hotel at once,” said the man, and 
Mary saw that his eyes were as blue as the sea itself. “‘I shall 
take care of your horse and see that a doctor is sent to you 
at once.”’ 

“‘Perhaps—that—will—be best,” she replied, rising to 
her feet with his aid. 

“May I help you to your room?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” she answered quickly. ‘I’m all right, really. 
Thank you very much.” And smiling just a little wanly, 
she left the curious groups 
about her. 

Her head ached terrifi- 
cally, and her right ankle 
felt strained, but after an 
afternoon in bed, she 
thought herself quite equal 
to slipping on her peach 
chiffon gown and going 
down to her dinner. 

Her rescuer appeared 
almost the instant she had 
got seated at the table, 
approached her, and pulled 
out the chair opposite. 
“May I sit here a moment?” 
he asked. “I am anxious to 
know if you have felt any 
bad results from your fall 
this morning. You are quite 
the heroine of the place, you 
know. Everybody is talking 
about how plucky you were 
to take that fall and save 
the child that was in your 
way.” 

Before Mary could ans- 
wer, the captain placed a 
menu before the young man. 
“Dining at this table, sir?” 
he asked. 

The stranger accepted the 
card, and glanced with 
charming enquiry at Mary. 
“Please, may I?” 

Mary hesitated. What 
would Peter think? Still, 
this nice boy had been very 
kind to her that morning 
and he seemed lonesome. 
After all, why not? He and 
the captain were both hang- 
ing on her reply. She looked 
up and smiled. “If you 
like.” 

Their meal was a merry 
one. He told her, apologeti- 
cally, that he had noticed 
and admired her from the 
very first night of her 
arrival. He had, he ad- 
mitted, been dying to know 
her, and was almost thank- 
ful that that blessed horse 
had let her fall. The acci- 
dent, at least, had brought 
about their meeting. His 
name was Jim Burlingame 
and he was a broker. 

After dinner, he suggested 
a wheel-chair ride along the 
board walk. Again Mary 
hesitated, but the night was 
glorious, the moon full—and 
again, why not? 

That they should be together constantly the next two 
days seemed almost inevitable. He admired her new self 
enormously, and the vanity that had been lying dormant 
within her for so many years was flattered. She felt that 
she was in no way disrespecting Peter. The friendship was 
so wholesome, so innocent. Of course, Peter would not 
relish her spending twelve hours out of each day with a 
strange man, any man but himself, for that matter, but 
what he did not know could not {Continued on page 53} 
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Orchid Or Gardenia ° 


How can a woman know which 1s her 


real fype until she has tried them both ? 
by ELINOR MAXWELL 


Illustrated by Hubert Mathicu 


M.. LANE was tired of looking like an aristocrat 
of the mauve decade. Peter was getting ridiculously tyranni- 
cal in his demands for conservative dressing. It had begun a 
month or so after their marriage eight years ago when he 
had told her that no wife of his should ever be seen wearing 
rouge and lipstick—‘‘the badge of a woman of the streets.” 
At the time, she had not minded so much, because her young 
cheeks had held a natural scarlet, and make-up was not 
nearly so prevalent then as it is now. 

But Mary was now approaching twenty-eight, and the 
bright flag of youth had departed from her face, leaving in 
its stead a clear pallor. She longed to add a discreet dust of 
rouge, a dash of bright lipstick, as did each and every woman 
of her acquaintance, but Peter’s reiterated remarks con- 
cerning the vulgarity of artificial aids burrowed in her mind 
and definitely deterred her. 

She glanced at herself in the mirror. There were several 
tell-tale grey threads in the glorious sleekness of her black 
hair—hair that Peter commanded she wear parted in the 
middle of her low white brow, and drawn to a heavy chignon 
at the nape of her slender neck. She had longed to have it 
shingled and made wind-blown like Anita Loos, but again 
Peter had set down his well-shod foot on her idea of an 
improving change. 

“Any woman can wear her hair shingled,” he had said 
with that trace of English accent he had acquired at Oxford. 
“To be beautiful without being shingled is what is difficult. 
You are a type, my dear. Live up to it! Most women would 
give their year’s allowance to be able to wear their hair 
uncut, uncurled, and in a knot on their necks.” 

“Well, maybe so,” Mary had thought to herself. “Still, 
I'd like to try it!” 

Peter, however, had weakened slightly on his stand 
against short skirts. He loathed them at first, but realizing 
that Mary did look a little too “different” in long frocks he 
had, at a tine when her friends were unblushingly displaying 
their knees, agreed to the removal of several inches. 

“I am disgusted with women’s legs,” he had said heatedly. 
“There’s not one decent pair in five hundred. Next thing 
you know, women won’t be wearing any stockings!” 

And next thing Mary knew, they weren’t! In had come 
the sunburn mode, and with it the rage for bare legs. She 
doubted if one of her friends even possessed a pair of 
stockings any more. They all seemed to be spending untold 
sums on liquid powder with which they painted their faces, 
their backs, their arms, and their legs, up to, including, and 
above the knees! : 

It all seemed enchanting to white little Mary whose 
fairness took on a gardenia-like quality by comparison. She 
admired and envied these adventurers in beauty. Florence 
Mayfield and Blanche Brashear, her two intimates, looked 
like beautiful young Indians, the sunburn granted them by 
heaven aided by a certain expensive “high-brown”’ powder. 
Their scant frocks were backless, sleeveless—and almost 
skirtless, and Mary, in her high-necked white linen frock 
that fell exactly ten inches from the ground, had felt like 
their grand.nother at the Country Club that day. After 
eight years of submission to Feter’s tyranny, she felt 
rebellion rising in her heart. He was just making a little old 
woman out of her; that was what he was doing. He simply 
didn’t want her to be attractive to other men, and she was 
sick and tired of hu noring him in his ridiculous conservatism. 

She went hone in her mauve-colored town car, driven 
by the chauffeur who had been in the employ of Feter’s 
family for thirty years, envy and anger filling her eyes as 


- Florence Mayfield and Bianche Brashear vanished in their 


bright-colored sport roadsters. This was another of Peter’s 
manias. He said that dashing, open-topped cars were meant 
for college boys, not matrons; and had long ago discouraged 
her ambition to drive a canary-colored model of her own. 

True enough, Peter was a dear about keeping her crystal 
flower-holder filled with fresh flowers—but, thought Mary 
rebelliously, that, too, was merely a part of the tradition 
that enveloped him. 

She had shed her white frock as soon as she reached her 
room, and now stood before the long mirror of the bathroom 
door, surveying herself mercilessly in her scant, convent- 


made slip. Her body looked that of a young girl, but her 
face rose above it, pale-lipped, white-cheeked. She was 
fading and withering before her very eyes, and something 
would have to be done about it! She simply couldn’t go on 
like this, forswearing all the aids to beauty that other 
women used. First thing she knew, she’d be a little dried-up 
old woman— and Peter himself, who had urged, nay, forced 
her into this deadly conservatism, would probably forsake 
her for someone flaming and boldly artificial. 

She lay in her tub, thinking, her slim body shining white 
beneath the perfumed bathwater. It would be impossible 
to speak to him at dinner. He was bringing home an old 
college friend. But after Mr. Hathway had left, she would 
broach the subject of ‘“‘make-up.” Horrid word, but that 
was what her friends were honest enough to call it. Tonight, 
she would have to be her own pale self. In fact, she couldn’t 
have been otherwise even if she had wished to defy her 
husband. There wasn’t a grain of rouge in the house. 

She dusted her body with an exquisitely scented, blatantly 
white powder, pulled the sheerest of black chiffon stockings 
on her lovely legs, slipped a fine chemise of heavy white silk 
over her head, stepped into tiny high-heeled black satin 
pumps, dropped a black chiffon dinner gown over her 
shoulders, powdered her nose with a white rice powder, 
quickly coiled her hair at the nape of her neck—and felt she 
looked sixty. 

She could hear Peter’s car pulling up before their austere 
five-story house, and she must hurry down to welcome 
him and guest. She was always at the door to meet her 
husband when he came home from a hard day in the office. 
That, too, was one of Peter’s rules. 

She ran down the steps—all black and gardenia and 
flowing draperies. Peter stooped and kissed her, an adoring 
light in his eyes, then presented his former college mate. 
“‘We’ll dash upstairs, and freshen up a bit,”’ he said, ‘‘and be 
back to you in a second.” 

Mary nodded, and started toward the drawing-room as 
the men ascended the steps. ‘‘Isn’t she glorious?” she heard 
Peter demand of his guest just before they reached the 
second floor. Oh, if only Peter wouldn’t force people to say 
things about her! “She always reminds me of a gardenia!” 
her husband was adding proudly. 

“Huh!” thought Mary. “That’s just it! White and 
characterless—and bound to fade! Well, this is going to 
stop! I’m going to tell Peter before I go to bed tonight!” 

By the time five perfect courses of incomparable food had 
been served in the walnut-panelled dining room, and they 
had returned to the drawing-room for more reminiscences, 
it was eleven o’clock. “‘Well,’’ said Bill Hathway, ‘this has 
been a charming evening, and I must be on my way to the 
Barclay.” And he bade Peter and Mary good-night. 

“Now,” thought Mary, “I shall tell him.”” But when the 
door had closed behind their guest, and Peter returned to 
her, and caught her in his arms, she hadn’t the courage to 
deliver the tirade she had been planning all evening. Instead, 
she slumped against him, met his lips and murmured, 
“Darling, would you mind very much if I went away for a 
week or so? I’m rather tired, and I need a change.” 

Peter held her at arm’s length. “Why, of course not, my 
dear! You do look a bit fagged. Where would you like to 
go? Perhaps I can arrange to leave things for a few days, 
and run away with you for a bit of golf.” 

Mary shuddered imperceptibly. ‘Oh, no, dear. I don’t 
want you with me—that is, I’m so fearfully tired that I’d be 
awfully dull company, and I think a week’s rest alone would 
be best.” 

‘Just as you like, Mary. Where do you wish to go?” 

Her eyes wavered before his blue gaze, then dropped. 
“Atlantic City,” she breathed, and could have suffocated 
for shame at the plan that was forming in her sleek little 
head. “I love him so! I love him so!” she cried to herself 
“But I simply can’t tell him that I want to go away some- 
where and be myself for a week. Without criticism or sug- 
gestion! Untrammelled, unhampered, free! Painted, lip- 
sticked and high-browned to within an«inch of my life! | 
must do it or bust!” 


i METAMORPHOSE from a gardenia to an orchid is 
not a difficult thing at Atlantic City. In fact, the air, 
the shops and the hotels seem positively to beckon one on 
to adventure. It took but one day to make a miraculous 
change in Mary Lane. She had not been registered at the 





She dropped a black chiffon dinner gown over 

her shoulders, powdered her nose with a white 

rice powder, quickly coiled up her hair—and 
felt she looked sixty, 


Ritz half-an-hour before she started boldly forth in search 
of a famous beauty shop only a few feet away. There she 
was able to secure an immediate appointment, and in the 
privacy of the rose-colored little booth confided her desires 
to the suave young operator who had her in charge. 

“IT want a facial—and your most—ah—extreme sun-tan 
make-up,” she said in a low voice. “And please bring in 
the powders and lipstick and—ah—eve-brow pencil that 
will be most suited to my type.” 

The operator suppressed a smile. Madame’s type was 
that of a hothouse gardenia, but if madame wished to 
change herself into anything at all, the shop would be 
charmed to aid and abet her to the best of its ability—and 
its ability was of no mean quality. 

Two hours later, Mary emerged a different woman, her 
skin the color of a quadroon, her lips a ravishing scarlet. 
The fragrance of the creams that the girl had applied smote 
her dainty nostrils and with exotic sting; her eyes felt 
themselves to be smoldering as she gazed at a new world 
from beneath darkened lashes. She caught a glimpse of 
herself as she passed a mirror and gasped at the face she 
beheld. The blue smear of paste faintly applied about her 
eyes gave her an almost wicked appearance. 

A pile of packages, wrapped in purple paper and tied with 
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In this installment of the 
life story of a glamorous 
l ittle princess, El Iza beth Oo / 
Yo rk »P ictu resque gl im pses 
of her nursery and home 


l L fe are given 


OR. duchess was radiantly happy through 


those days of the busy month of July which she 
and the duke must of necessity spend in London, 
for she knew that with their approaching visit to 
Scotland she would at last have leisure to spend 
with her baby. 

The duke and duchess left London for Glamis 
on the 4th of August, and this time Princess 
Elizabeth travelled with them. Once at Glamis 
in the quiet peace of the castle, with her mother 
and father and her own people about her, and the tiring 
leagues of her long journey far behind, the duchess was really 
able to enjoy the present, and the present for her at that 
moment was her baby. 

Princess Elizabeth too was enchanted at this new dis- 
covery in a world of discoveries—these two devoted play- 
mates, her father and mother. She could summon them 
both imperiously by name now, and they were always at 
hand for her amusement, assisting with as much enjoyment 
as herself at the evening splashing operations in her bath 
and at the tucking-up operations before she fell asleep. 

Princess Elizabeth slept at Glamis that summer like a 
tired and happy puppy, for she was very busy—she was 
learning to walk. The duchess wrote from Glamis to a 
friend, ‘Elizabeth is learning to walk—very dangerous!” 
But she could manage nicely on the flat, when there were 
not too many obstacles, and she could even mount in a 
painstaking dot-and-go-one fashion the grey stone stairs to 
the Oakroom—those stairs called long ago by a small 
nephew of the duchess, ‘‘the pink stairs’’ presumably 
because they were carpeted in a deep rich ruby red. 

And so four or five weeks passed happily at Glamis, and 
then Princess Elizabeth journeyed farther north for a visit 
with her parents to the king and queen at Balmoral. Here 
again she became the centre of a happy family party and 
was welcomed with keenest enthusiasm by the loyal folk of 
Deeside, when on the occasion of the king’s garden party in 
the grounds of Balmoral, she was wheeled unperturbed in 
her perambulator among hundreds of strangers, smiling 
impartially on all. 

In October, Princess Elizabeth and her parents spent a 
few more days at Glamis before journeying south, just time 
enough for the princess held by her mother’s guiding hand, 
to walk between the glowing flaming faces of the dahlias in 
the Dutch garden, and to match her laughter with the 
laughter of the burn, as it foamed in ivory bubbles round 
mossy stones, or slipped in lengths of silk beneath the 
bridge, golden and olive and amber. 

All that autumn and winter was spent in London with 
Princess Elizabeth in established possession of the suite of 
rooms at the top of the house in Piccadilly. Visitors to the 
house today, standing in the inner hall, can look upward 
through the wide well of the staircase to a round glass dome 
in the roof, from which a tempered radiance floods down- 
ward to the ground floor. Often if they pause they can 
hear that best of welcomes to any house, the sound of a 





Little Elizabeth of York, is keenly interested in 
her new baby sister who will share her popularity 
with a devoted Empire. 


child’s busy chatter, the hurry of small feet. For it is under 
this dome that a landing gives access to the sequence of 
rooms designed as Princess Elizabeth’s own particular home. 
A lift stopping at this landing takes you to her day nursery, 
her night nursery and her bathroom. The nurseries are airy 
rooms that communicate one with another, their walls are 
like sunlight through seawater, and on the floor is a cherry 
colored carpet. 

The plain polished mahogany furniture glows warmly 
brown in the abundance of light from wide windows which 
look down upon the passing and re-passing pageant of 
Hyde Park Corner. 

When Princess Elizabeth stands, as she often does, by the 
window to look out, she can see a mounted policeman in 
the very middle of the roadway, on a horse still as a 
statuette. Round him blunder the gaudy good-natured 
"buses, and the dare-devil dashing motor cars, looking from 
this height with their polished surfaces, like burnished water 
beetles darting to and fro on a pond. Opposite, on the far 
side of the road is the archway at the top of Constitution 
Hill, crowned by the gallant prancing horses of Captain 
Adrian Hope. 

The windows at the back look out over the unfolded map 
of Hyde Park with its sea of grass and its tracery of trees, 
while just below lies the small enclosure of Hamilton 
Gardens, where a sculptured Byron fondling his dog, 
ponders the might-have-been. 


URING this autumn and winter, Princess Elizabeth 

used very often to go for her morning walk in Hamilton 
Gardens, and it really was a walk in those days for she was 
growing more and more steady on her feet, delighting as 
we all do when we are very young in what we believe to be 
freedom. But probably because there exists here no such 
thing as perfect freedom, the walk would often have to be 
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Miss Ring was formerly attached to” 
Her Royal Highness’s household 


curtailed owing to the attentions of photog- 
raphers who would try to get snapshots of the 
princess through the railings, and so she and her 
nurse would return earlier than usual to milk 
and biscuit and morning sleep. 

Christmas, that festival of the family, the child 
and the home, made a most welcome break in the 
winter for Princess Elizabeth who journeyed to 
Sandringham with her parents to stay with the 
king and queen. Though it is doubtful how 
deeply the spirit of the season touched her at 
this youthful age, there is no doubt about hér 
enjoyment of it, or about her intense excitement 
at discovering when she awoke on Christmas 
morning parcels at the foot of her cot—parcels 
which had certainly not been there the night 
before. And though there were some who told 
her about kind Father Christmas and his fed 
cloak and his white beard and his red cheeks and 
his reindeer, it was evident that Princess 
Elizabeth at the moment was far more interested 
in the gift than in the giver. 

After a visit to St. Pauls, Walden Bury, 
Princess Elizabeth went back in January to 
Piccadilly taking her presents with her, new 
friends who would live henceforth with old and 
tried favorites in the big toy cupboard in the 
nursery. 

As may be imagined the little Princess has all 
kinds of playthings. When the “Renown” 
returned to England, like the “‘Ship, a ship, a-sailing . .'.” 
in the old nursery rhyme, she was richly laden with preciouss 
things for the princess. There were singing canaries and 
talking parrots, and dolls and picture books, and carved 
native models and boxes made out of strange woods dnd 
curios of all sorts, more indeed th2zn would fill a whole 
nursery. The queen too, when she sees any fascinating toy 
can seldom resist the pleasure of buying it for her grand- 
daughter—but the princess’s mother is wise—no one knows 
betters than the Duchess of York, whose own childhood 
was so simple and yet so happy, that it is neither the 
number of a child’s toys nor their expensive elegance, whi 
make him happy, and she never allows Princess Elizabeth’s 
small mind to be bewildered by having too many toys at 
once. 
From time to time some of the princess’s possessions are 
sorted, mended, packed, and sent as welcome gifts t 
children’s hospitals. Last winter the duchess sent to the 
mayor of Durham in the name of her daughter, a quantity 
of toys for distribution among miners’ children, that district 
having a special interest for her, since Streatlam Castle in 
Durham and certain Yorkshire estates came to her family 
in the 18th century as part of the dowry of the famous 
heiress, Eleanor Boles, who married a Lord Strathmore. 

Princess Elizabeth was having a great game with some 
of her toys, when shortly before her second birthday, a 
friend was taken up one evening to her nursery. This is the 
description she has given of her amusing visit: ‘“‘As we came 
into the room, the duchess’s maid who has been with her as 
maid ever since schoolroom days, went out—she had 
evidently been playing with the baby to whom she is an 
utterly devoted slave. When she saw us, the little princess 
came flying to meet her mother—she has grown such a 
darling. Afterwards her mother took her by the hand and 
she stood so sweetly and without the slightest shyness to be 
kissed. I think she must be the image of what the Duke of 
York was at her age, though her nurse declared, showing 
me some old snapshots, that Princess Elizabeth often reminds 
her of the duchess’s brother David when he was little. By 
this time the baby was engaged in an excellent game with 
her mother, they were both processing round and round the 
nursery table, each pushing in front of her a doll’s per- 
ambulator, one with a dolly inside and the other a Teddy 
bear. The baby had on a little white frock lightly smocked 
with blue and on her twinkling feet were tiny blue shoes. 
Suddenly she noticed her visitor was [Continued on page 51} 
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Another Lelong sport costume in jersey—dark 
green for the skirt, light green for the top, with 


Lelong designed this afternoon ensemble coat in 
white piqué collar and cuffs. 


dark green woollen jersey trimmed with fur. 





Evening dress in rose and red. There is a little cape scarf of thedress material 
with fringed ends fastened together to form a coatee. From Maggy Rouff. 


She Letter from 7) fy kr 


F irst-hand glimpses of the details of the new mode 


by our special correspondent in Europe 


by EUSTELLA BURKE 





A charming frock in a pansy print in exquisite shadings of mauve, 
violet and gray on soft yellow. A beautiful frock for a bride who 
is being married informally. From Lucien Lelong. 


in the new fashions for the coming 
season, is one that strikes every at- 
tendant at the Paris collections. 
By little things I mean the details that 
so definitely mark a costume as belonging 


"Tin definite place of the little things 


the ones whose gowns will have a lasting 
influence on the season. 

The matter of length is an important 
feature of the mode. 

In the evening collections, every house 
shows a few gowns that sweep the floor, 


to the winter season. There are the new but by far the majority clear the floor 
sleeves for both coats and dresses—the evenly all the way round by several inches. 
sleeve cap, or the short bell with the under- Afternoon dresses vary in length. Some 
cap, and innumerable other complications. houses show graceful chiffon and flowing 

Black is once more the outstanding lace six and seven inches above floor level. ~ 
favorite of the season. Black in jerseys for The more informal the models the shorter | 
street wear, relieved with vests and blouses they are. I have seen jerseys and flecked | 
of white jersey. One house showed satin tweeds that come slightly below the knee. 
blouses with jersey suits. There is black Mme. Schiaparelli whose collections have 
Flamenga the corded, dull silk material made a definite impression on the sports 
launched by Bianchini fourteen months mode, is holding strongly to just-below- 
ago. Several houses feature it with diagonal the-knee length walking clothes. She has 
criss-cross lines introducing bright color. said that if the feminine world is to retain 
Black velvet for formal afternoon is bright- its youth-giving activities, it must not in- 
ened with tiny crystal buttons or softened dulge in longer skirts for streets wear or 
with fur or lace. sports wear. 

After black comes a series of dark tones, One variation in the matter of length 
brown, plum, green, red. Red and green was in an apparently even gown with 
flare into brilliance after dark. A few firms numerous slits from hem to knee. 
are presenting a great many evening gowns 
in these sombre shades and in dull fabrics. AISTLINES are definitely normal. 
It is one thing to present them, another to It has been realized that the higher- 
have them accepted. Only exuberant than normal waist would quickly degener- 
youth, pearly complexions and crystal clear ate into unbecoming styles. on 


profiles could scintillate, encased in dull 
dark brown, green or plum in the evening. 
I firmly believe that the designers putting 
joie de vivres into their evening gowns, are 


Sleeves are most important. There are 
set-in sleeves and raglan ones. Others have 
a cap formed by the blouse yoke extending 

{Continued on page 57} 
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Miss lola St. Jean, 
St. Denis, Quebec. 


,b 





Miss Mildred Low 
Lanark, Ontario. 


he 


Of the ten women candidates in 


the recent election, only Agnes 
~ 


McPhail was elected. 


Here are the personal view- 
points of some of the women 
contestants as to why they did 


not win their election. 


Mrs. George Hollis, Farmers’ Candidate, Maple 
Creeh, Sask. 


HE recent political camnaign was one of tne most 
interesting and even enligntening experiences of my life. 
Even though I was defeated, and even though I received the 
fewest votes of any of the three candidates it was still very 
much worth while. 

First may I be allowed to point out that I did not run 
as a ‘““woman”’ candidate, but as the official nominee of tne 
Farmers’ Political Association of the Maple Creek federal 
constituency, being elected as candidate at the annual 
meeting and nominating convention in fair competition 
with two men; and that I received the full support of the 
organization. 

Nevertheless the fact of my being a woman may have 
influenced, and I believe did influence some voters though 
the number was not sufficient to be the deciding factor in 
the election results. 

The main cause of my defeat was most probably the fact 
that our association was comparatively a new organization, 
and being very snort of funds, we found it impossible to 
get our platform or our statement of principles, before the 
electors. Speakers and election literature were lacking for 
the same reason. The influence of enthusiastic local workers 
always showed in the voting results, where they were lacking, 
votes also were lacking. 

Tne prestige of an old-established party with well-known 
leaders and cabinet ministers using the radio, the dai!v 
press, and every other form of popular election device were 
also missing from our campaign work, and doubtless were 
contributory causes leading to the defeat of the farmers’ 
candidate. Plans for direct canvassing both before and on 
election day, were incomplete; the results show that organ- 
ization work carried on over a period of years wins out in 
the end. 

Maple Creek Federal Constituency is a truly rural 
district, in the extreme sout;western corner of Saskatcne- 
wan, covering an area of over 9,000 square miles and not 
too well provided with train service. Several parts of the 
country consist of what are known as ‘‘benches”’ with deep 
\ inding coulees between tne roads are also truly rural, and 








Mrs. Donaid MacDonald, 
Northumberland, Ontar1o. 


lipir I Failed to. 


lected — 


as practically all travelling at this time of the year is done 
by car, the difficulty of reaching various parts of the con- 
stituency was considerable. 

These difficulties were, of course, common to al! candi- 
dates, but as the nominee of a new farmers’ political group, 
opposed to the present system of party government, I found 
them practically detrimental to our success, as it was a 
physical impossibility to cover the constituency. The short 
space of five or six weeks was all too short to reach all the 
districts in such a continent of a constituency, and this 
together with the fact that our platform was new and 
unknown to the majority of tne voters, was perhaps the 
leading cause of my defeat. 





Mrs. George Hollis, Maple Creek, Saskatchewan. 


If you ask why Agnes McPhail was again successful I 
would say the chief reason is that throughout her term of 
service she has shown herself fearless, courageous, an 
independent thinker. and above all sincere to the core. 
She appeals to both men and women as a representative 
whose whole thought is to work for their welfare, she is 
unmoved by any criticism, nowever unkind or adverse, and 
never takes any undue advantage of her sex, a point referred 
to as applicable to the majority of women, by Grattan 
O’Leary in your September issue. 

A report of Hansard snows that Agnes McPhail thanked 
her opponents for granting her the same courtesy they 
granted to any man, that of the most severe and outspoken 
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Mrs. F. S.Greenwood, 
Lincoln, Ontario. 





Miss Beatrice Brigden, 
Brandon, Manitoba. 


criticism. Women entering public life must learn, like our 
only woman M.P. to be willing to accept brickbats as well 
as bouquets, and to thank our opponents for the truer 
chivalry of being treated as equals, even in this matter of 
criticism; this is part of the game of life, if we wish to accept 
our responsibilities, as citizens. and not special privileges as 
“female”’ citizens. 


Miss Mildred Low, Independent Candidate, Lanark, Ont. 


ISS AGNES MCPHAIL, Canada’s first woman 

member has sat through tnree parliaments and still 
remains the only woman in Parliament. She saves the 
Dominion from being a laughing-stock to other countries 
that nave advanced gracefully with the times. 

Why did I not win my election—why did all the women 
candidates go down to defeat except Miss McPhail? 

Primarily the cause was a distinct mental movement 
general throughout Canada—a return to Conservatism 
which resulted, as we see, in the election to power of tne 
party that preaches that doctrine. A wave of sentiment, 
contrary to Liberalism as such, naving spread over the 
country, a stampede was made in the opposite direction. 
It was most natural that, in the stampede, anytiung so 
comparatively new as women in parliament was absolutely 
overborne. 

Knowledge of what is called ‘‘mob-psychology”’ teaches 
us that it is hopeless to expect to get a woman accepted as a 
parliamentary representative when the electorate is in that 
frame of mind which the progressives call ‘‘reactionary.”’ 

Another factor contributing to our defeat is the woeful 
lack of interest that the average Canadian woman has been 
accustomed to take in public affairs. Compared to the 
women of Great Britain, we are generations behind in that 
respect. Women voters did not make any remarkable effort 
to support their sister women in their election. Rather did 
they regard them witn some suspicion as departing from 
custom, which is so dear to the feminine heart, and cast 
their vote for the men. 

Yet, if every one of the women candidates running in this 
past campaign had been successful at the polls, the women’s 
committee in the House of Commons would still be a very 
small one. A dozen women out of a total of two hundred and 
forty-five members does not fairly represent a population 
that is approximately fifty-fifty, male and female. 

On the whole, I am satisfied that we women wno entered 
the contest with the progressive, loyal, disinterested 
minority that supported us have accomplished much. We 
got our message across—‘‘More women are needed in 
parliament in order to fulfill the law.” 

It may take a few more years for that lesson to sink in to 
the minds of the electorate. Meantime, the work of the 
pioneers must not be undervalued. It is difficult in many 
ways, yet thrilling, too. Pioneering, like virtue, is its own 
reward. 

Miss Beatrice Brigden, Farmer-Labor Candidate, 
Brandon Federal Constituency, Alta. 


HATEVER may be said regarding the lack of interest 
shown by women in politics since securing the 
franchise ten vears ago, it is a fact of no small significance? 
that nine of the ten or so women [Continued on page 37} 
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The Morning s Mail 


Glimpses Oi what out téaders are thinking and doing 


HE postman has always been a romantic fig- 

ure. He will probably be one of the last rem- 

nants of personal service to go with the 
impersonal trend of civilization. 

We have all watched the postman clumping 
determinedly up and down the street. We have all 
stood behind the curtains fearfully dreading what 
he may bring. We have all watched for hours, 
anticipating the joy he is to carry in his brown bag. 
Whether he jogs over country roads. ..whether he 
flies across a continent...whether he tramps stead- 
ily up and down a city’s streets, every one of us feel 
the possibilities for drama in his daily march. Hap- 
piness...misery...a life-time’s ambition...a dis- 
appointment that will last through the years... 
sudden joy and lingering contentment—every phase 


of human life is dealt out by that relentless figure. 


I have always felt the keen sense 
of interest in the mail-man, even in 
office hours, when the bundle of 
mail is brought in four times a day 
by a grinning office boy. 


Such absorbing glimpses of life! 
Listen to this young writer on the 
verge of her marriage: “In two 
months,” she says, “I shall be the 
chatelaine of a big farm home, and 
won’t I need the Chatelaine Insti- 
tute’s help then! You see there will 
be a hired man or two to feed as 
well as my own dearly beloved. But 
it’s no backwoods farm... no in- 
deed! There’s electricity, hot and 
cold water, and nearly all the city 
frills. No, I shan’t call them “frills” 
because they are real necessities if a 
woman wishes to take her place in 
the life of the community as she 
should, if she is going to be a real 
home-maker.” 

I put it by regretfully, and wish 
she had told us more of her prepar- 
ations. Next, from a North Van- 
couver address, is a letter that reads 
in part: “May I add my congratu- 
lations to those you have received on 
the success of your new service the 
Chatelaine Institute? It is very fine 
indeed to feel we have a Canadian 
court of appeal for our special house- 
keeping problems. My next gift to 
a number of my friends will be your 
magazine.” 

What a fine description of the 
work of the Institute—if you see it 
referred to again and again as your 
“high court of appeal,” you will 
know that it was not the earnest 
work of an editor that produced the 
phrase, but the inspiration of a 
home-maker herself. 

I follow gratefully through a 
happy letter, written on the spur of 
the moment by a woman who 
snatched a few moments to tell me 
she liked her magazine. Only a few 
moments for her—but there was a 
pleasant glow to the rest of the day. 

She ends with a powerful vision. 


. +. “The sooner we Canadian women consider our 
household duties in the light of the highest profession 
in the world,” she says, “the better for Canada.” 
Again, who could more simply express the basic 
purpose behind every issue of The Chatelaine? 


* * #*# 


COUPLE of bills, a number of stories and 

poems deferred for later reading, and there 
comes another letter—a most important one, refer- 
ring to our health campaign. “We had a lovely 
meeting today,” writes an Ontario woman. “We 
just sat down and read everything Mr. Spencer had 
to say. Everyone showed a genuine enthusiastic 
interest and all are going to read every article in the 
series closely, 


SEA~-HUNGER 


by Grace Tomkinson 


I might have happened to be inland born 
Shaping my life to neat and quiet streets, 
Watching the seething green of wheat or corn 
Lashed into waves by rain in wind-swept sheets, 
And never dreamed how exiled hearts are torn 
For rhythms the wild tide of Fundy beats. 


I might have only looked on inland skies, 

On undulating seas of pinkish cloud, 

Not thinking how the creamy-pink sand lies, 
With gleaming wave prints delicately ploughed, 
Remembering not how silver plover rise, 

Or sand-peeps strut—a shrilly, clattering crowd, 


I might have lived afar and never known 

The lurch of water underneath a pier, 

The glint of kelp and dulse on tide-worn stone, 

Old tales of pirate loot and privateer. 

And yet I must have come to find my own— 
Storm-beaten cliffs, this low-eaved cottage here, 
Blown mist, twisted grey trees and surf-sounds near. 








“We decided that we really didn’t know very 
much about actual health conditions in the country 
of our own county. We decided to gather all the 
information possible to find out the need within the 
county before we decided what to try to do about 
it. We have arranged a meeting for October, by 
which time we will know more definitely what to 
do about it.” 

I consider that letter of great importance. It is 
typical of many which have come to my desk show- 
ing that our women are really concerning them- 
selves with the problem of our national health. As 
I have said before is not the health of a nation in 
its women’s keeping? 

Dr. McCullough, who is writing our series on 
health, presents this month a careful report of the 
maternal mortality question. In this regard, you 
will find the report of the interest- 
ing way in which some women have 
dealt with the problem of educating 
their community to the needs for 
more understanding, in our new 
page “Women and Their Work.” 

* * « 

O YOU sometimes feel that 

while you are working away 
quietly in your tiny corner of a vast 
Dominion nobody cares much what 
you do...nobody knows very much 
about it and you know still less of 
what other women are doing ? 

Of course you have; every woman 
who does the work she sees nearest 
has that feeling at times. That is 
why we have inaugurated our new 
page “Women and Their Work,” 
which will appear in every issue 
of the magazine. For we believe 
that the community work women 
are doing in every part of Can- 
ada is of definite interest to women 
in other provinces. While limited 
space at present makes it possible 
to honor a very few women each 
month, the page is a_ beginning, 
and as time goes on we plan to in- 
crease it to a large department. So 
much is written of women who are 
constantly in the public eye; so little 
is told of the day by day achieve- 
ments of women in every corner of 
Canada. 

The Chatelaine wants to do 
honor to these fine women, and in 
honoring them to include all the 
women who are working so splen- 
didly to develop this nation of ours. 

* * * 

Y THE way, have you ever 

looked up the meaning of 
“Chatelaine” in your dictionary? 
Mine gives it as “the mistress of a 
little castle.” Isn’t that what every 
woman is — whether her “little 
castle” is a modern farm, a city 
house, or an attic room? 


Bye Bag Sto 
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BLANKET TIME 


This light blue, pin- 

check, silk bound 

“overthrow”, by 

Ayers Limited, 

would add a note of 

beauty to the guest 
room. 


J. B. NICHOLS 


b O YOU remember the old nursery rhyme:— 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor robin do then, 
Poor thing? 

It’s a timely warning these days with the chill of winter 
haunting the air. It’s a warning that could be interpreted 
“Look to your blankets and comforters!” 

In searching for information every woman should have 
before she buys blankets or comforters, The Chatelaine went 
directly to some of the Canadian manufacturers. For here 
is another of the made-in-Canada products of which we can 
be proud. Canadian blankets are among the most beautiful 
in the world. 

No longer are they relegated to a modest life beneath the 
quilts, with warmth and lightness as their only duties. 
Today the blankets take a definite part in the color schet..< 
of the room. Blankets and blanket-throws are made in the 
most exquisite shades, with satin bindings to harmonize 
with walls or carpets. There are squares and plaids, pin- 
checks and diamonds in two tcnes of delicate color. And 
with all this new beauty of sweet-pea shades, the blankets 
are as downy soft, and as warm as ever. 

When buying blankets you have your choice between all 
wool, part wool and part cotton, and an all wool filling with 
a cotton warp. The price ranges according to the amount 
of wool. But watch for softness of texture. You want a 
nap that is not a superficial finish, but a 
real part of the wool that will always 
retain its loveliness if carefully laundered. 
The best blankets can be lifted between 
thumb and forefinger by a pinch of the 
nap. Watch for coarse fibres and imper- 
fections to which wool is especially liable, 
and select only clean, even weaves, full of 
vitality. 

An attractive comforter, and one of the most 

popular because of its durable qualities, ts 

this comforter of figured satin with bands of 

crimped and plain satin. Made bv Toronto 
Feather & Down Company. 








shade of lavender. 


The strength and elasticity ot natural wool helps to make 
it one of the strongest and most reliable fabrics, when it is 
chosen, as the trade-marked Canadian blankets are, from 
the best class of wool and the best section of the ficece. 
These blankets are thoroughly shrunk before weaving so 
that they will have a tensile strength that will make the 





















Folded to the leftisa‘‘Mossfield”’ 
plaid blanket in rose and white; 
and to the right is a Brant Forde 
brand blanket in an exquisite 


What every woman 
should know about the 


bl ankets dnd comf orters 


in het home 


Kenwood Mills, who make this blue and 
beige blanket, stamp a butterfly in the 
harmonizing color in one corner of 
some of their line. 


















finished blanket keep its shape and size after continuous 
washing. 

The satin binding which is often found on the best type of 
blanket is very beautiful and serviceable. For hard use, 
sateen has proved very practicable and durable. The satin- 
edged blanket of delicate hue strikes a very lovely color 
note in the well planned room. Many women still find that 
for very sturdy wear, such as in a boy’s room, the blanket- 
stitched border is best. 

In buying blankets and considering the size of your bed, 
allow plenty of room for ‘‘tuck-in,” as there is nothing more 
miserable than a skimpy blanket. Standard sizes are 


Single or twin bed: 60 x 80 or 60 x 84 
Double bed: 72 x 84 or 72 x 90 
Three-quarte- bed: 66 x 80 or 66 x 84 


Washing Blankets 


Beth heat and col2 shrink wool; that is why it is so im- 
portant t~ use luke-warm water. This is true, too, of the 
drying. Be careful that you do not put the wet blankets too 
close to heat; the temperature of an average room is the 
best drying medium. 

Luke-warm water, should be about 100 
degrees. Many women use a thermometer 
to make certain the water is just right. 
Soften the hard water with borax and 
make sure that suds made with a pure, 
mild soap are thoroughly prepared before 
adding to the water. Dilute ammonia is 
good; washing soda is too strong an alkali. 

Remember that wool fibre is not so 
strong when wet and must be treated 
gently. Do not rub the spots; squeeze the 
water through gently. Rinse twice to 
make sure that all the soap is out. If you 
are washing them in your machine, let it 
work gently. If you {Continued on page 33} 
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Who hasn’t heard that you will see your fate over your shoulder on Hallowe'en. 





H ALLOWE’EN—that time of fun and frolic, of merry 
pranks and make-believe! Fairies dance in the rustling 
leaves, while friendly spooks and laughing goblins call at 
our door. Weird looking masks hide happy little’faces, but 
there is no disguising the keen appetites of our young visitors 
and the store of apples, raisins, nuts and other goodies is 
fast depleted. 

This mystic eve is a favorite time for jollity among the 
older folks, too. Supper at the magic hour of midnight is a 
gay affair. There is no place for formality, but even the 
simplest meal is as good as a feast if your decorations and 
refreshments carry out the spirit of A!l Hallow Eve. 

Orange and black predominate and no color scheme is 
more attractive. Your table may be laid with a damask cloth 
of pale yellow, and set with amber glass. The centrepiece 
may be a grinning jack-o-lantern, guarded by orange- 
colored candles in black holders. The favors, of course, will 
be black cats and witches, or eerie black bats with wide- 
spread wings. Or your party maybe less pretentious—a 
buffet meal or a tasty snack around the open fire perhaps— 
the table spread with crépe paper and paper plates—ap- 
propriately decorated. 

The menu must however provide Hallowe’en atmosphere 
—delicious dishes appropriate for the occasion, but fasci- 
nating in their mystery; old favorites acquire new interest 
when served in a novel way; new concoctions with the stamp 
of the gay season are hailed with enthusiasm. 

For real fun, cookies must not be merely cookies; they 
must have amusing little faces, designed with raisins, nuts 
or the like. And you may use icings to transform little cakes 
or gingerbread into elves, goblins and other fairy folk. 
Doughnuts, too, are popular, and can be given a Hallowe’en 
twist by their shape and decoration. 

All the fall fruits fit into the menu; oranges provide good 
color and orange dishes are numerous and tempting. Apples 
seem to be just the thing; glazed apples are a real treat, and 


THE HALLOWEEN PARTY 


The fro IC and fun of the magic night can be reflected im every detail 


by HELEN G: CAMPBELL 


Director, The Chatelaine Institut 


when carefully cooked in syrup in a way to preserve their 
color, they add a holiday touch and are dignified by the 
name of “‘blushing apples.”’ 

Serve dark, spicy cakes—gingerbread, molasses cookies 
and chocolate cakes—to further emphasize the eerie, ghostly 
spirit of the occasion. Nuts, raisins, popcorn balls and dates 
suit better than dainty confections. Serving bowls for these 
may be small pumpkin shells or gaily decorated pasteboard 
containers which one may buy at small cost. Little pumpkin 
cups are among the novelties to be found in the shops in 
late October and these are excellent for holding waxed paper 
cups filled with orange water ice or chocolate ice cream. 

You are fortunate if you own, or can beg or borrow, an 
old-fashioned black iron pot. Use it for a punch bowl and 
from this witches’ cauldron serve piping hot or frosty drinks 






For real fun cookies 
must not be merely 
cookies—they can be 
transformed into 
cats, witches and 
goblin faces 


fruit punches, ginger ale, cocoa, or cider, which is perhaps 
the best of all. 

If you cannot find a cookie cutter, cut a design in card- 
board from a Hallow2’en card or favor. Lay it on the dough 
and cut around with a sharp knife. Sandwiches, in the 
shapes of witches, cats or owls are intriguing and wi!l delight 
your guests. 

For a children’s party, decorations may be carried out 
in the same style. Supper will be served earlier and the 
menu, in keeping with Hallowe'en, will be simple and whole- 
some. 

Time honored games and stunts are good sport. If you 
can manage a candy pull, the success of your evening is 
assurec. A masquerade is never more popular than on this 
particular evening. It is a time of laughter and merriment 
and the spooks will bring nothing but good luck if you enter- 
tain in friendly fashion on this eve of All Saints’ Day. 

Recipes for the Hallowe’en menus suggested on page 35 
are as follows: 


Ginger Faces (see Magicakes below) 
Car-rai-nul Salad 
1!4 Cupfuls of chopped raw carrots 
l4 Cupful of chopped celery 
34 Cupfuil of seediess raisins 
'5 Cupful of chopped peanuts 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
'4 Teaspoonful of paprika 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
'4 Teaspoonful of pepper 
'4 Cupful of mayonnaise 


Wash the raisins and chop slightly. Combine with t'x 


carrots, celery, peanuts and lemon juice. Add the seasonings 
and moisten with mayonnaise. Serve on lettuce. 


Apple Cups 


Cut the tops from six medium sized red apples and car 


fully hollow out the centres leaving [Continued on page 3 
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The Flower- aragen Quilt 


The Chatelaine will 


feature, every month, 
some of the twenty-five 
Hower motifs that will 
complete this very 
beautiful guilt 


Oo page introduces the first 


two designs in the new Flower Garden 
Quilt—to be featured every month 
during the coming year. 

The quilt, when finished, is par- 
ticularly beautiful. There are twenty- 
five garden flower designs which are 
equally effective when  appliquéd, 
painted, or embroidered in outline 
stitch. The designs to be shown in this 
magazine every month will include the 
gay little picket-fence, and the quilting 
design to alternate the flowers. 

The Flower Garden Quilt would be 
most successful for a club to make and 
sell, for few people could resist its 
quaint charm. The designs which 
appear every month are so simple that 
the little daughters of the house can 
learn their embroidery work from them; 
or they may be developed by the most 
experienced needlewoman with exqui- 
site detail. 

Many of the designs are suitable for 
endless purposes. Some ofethe flowers 
might grow round the bottom of the 
bedroom curtains; on the dresser 
scarves; on the lampshades. They can 
be used for decorative purposes in 
many ways throughout the house. 


Poroy Sdort Mitim 
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The lilac design to be embroidered or developed in outline stitch. 
effective decoration for many home purposes. 








The completed quill with its twenty-five flower motifs, alternating quilt designs and its 
picket-fence border is one of the most beautifu! quilts which can be made. 


a 


This is a very 





This month the lilac and daffodil 
designs are given. They. will be fol- 
lowed by the nasturtium, chrysanthe- 
mum, rose, poppy, tulip, canterbury 
bells, lily-of-the-valley, carnation, 
Chinese lantern pods, iris, bleeding 
hearts, the daisy, sweet pea, tiger lily, 
cosmos, water lily, hollyhock, geranium, 
delphinium trumpet vine, petunia, 
zinnia, and the pansy. 

These blocks, to be shown month by 
month, are the exact size to transfer 
through carbon paper to seven-inch 
squares of material, and then to be 
embroidered, appliquéd, or painted, in 
the naturalistic colors of the flowers. 
The quilt is very effective in the simple, 
well-known stitches such as outline, 
lazydaisy, buttonhole and French knot. 
An ivory tone material, slightly darker 
than unbleached muslin is even more 
effective than white for the back- 
ground, as some of the flowers are to 
be embroidered in white. 

Appliqués may be comined most 
effectively with embroidered stems and 
smaller sections. The patterns are, of 
course, not designed fcr this, but by 
tracing the flower units on to plain 
colored cloth of the tints to be used 
and allowing a seam to turn back all 
around, the process is not so complex. 

Some of the designs could be repeated 
on one quilt. What could be more 
enchanting than a child’s quilt with 
nasturtiums, in natural color for the 
motif? The lilies-of-the-valley would 
be very pretty for a baby’s things. 

Two or three blocks a month will be 
shown, with the quilt to be completed 
in one year. It would be wise to save 
the flower designs after the quilt is 
completed as they will serve a myriad 
of uses in home decoration schemes. 

{Continued on page 42} 
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Apart from its réle in the Flower Garden quilt, this daffodil design, repeated into @ 
border across crisp bedroom curtains of organdy or dimity would be very dainty. 
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Milk and honey has 
always been one of 
the most delicious 
and nutritionalcom- 
binations. Honey 
may be substituled 
for sugar in many 
delicious ways —as 
in these honey oat 
muffins, made and 
photographed in the 
kitchens of The 
Chatelaine Institute. 
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LUSCIOUS HONEY 


This delicious food has 


by HELEN CAMPBELL 





= flavor of honey is associated with enchanting 
things—blossoming orchards, flowering shrubs, fields of 
white and purple clover, vivid color by the roadside and the 
haunting fragrance of new-mown hay. Its deliciousness 
brings to mind warm, still days with a cloudless sky and a 
lazy breeze, with only the hum of the bees to remind us that 
life is real and earnest. ; 

References to honey are found in the literature of ancient 
and modern times. “Eat thou honey because it is good” 
counselled wise King Solomon and the advice is as pertinent 
today as when it was uttered. 

Canada is truly a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Large quantities of these foods are produced each year and 
both are important items in the Canadian dietary. 

Honey has long been prized as a food, for its nutritional 
value and for its delicacy of flavor. It is valuable as an 
energy-producing food, and its mineral content adds to its 
dietary importance. It also provides small amounts of the 
essential vitamines. The proportion of water is about one- 


fifth of the weight of honey though this varies considerably 
according to the climatic conditions. The sugars it contains 
are in an easily digested and easily assimilated form, and on 
this account, honey agrees with most people. 

Every menu of the day may well include honey. It is 
popular with toast for breakfast, and there are many other 
ways in which it may be served at this meal. It may, for 
instance, sweeten the fruit which forms the first course; it 
may be used as a syrup for hot griddle cakes or waffles, or 
it may be added to the cereal. For luncheon or dinner, it 
may be the dessert or served as an accompaniment. Honey 
combines excellently with peaches, blueberries, bananas, 
apricots or other dried fruits and a baked apple, served with 
honey sauce at once achieves an air of elegance. Before 
baking, the apple may be cored and one teaspoonful of 
honey added; apples which are somewhat past their prime 
are improved in this way as the honey flavor permeates and 
relieves them of flatness. Honey is well liked with plain 
ice creams and such desserts as blancmange, rice and 
tapioca pudding, are particularly appetizing when sweetened 
with it. 

When used in many sauces, puddings and cakes, honey 
imparts a characteristic and delicious flavor. It has many 
points to recommend its use in cooking which the house- 
keeper on the alert for new ideas in combinations of foods 
will appreciate. For instance, cakes in which it is an ingre- 
dient, will retain their moisture and freshness for a consider- 
able time. The same is true of icings made with honey, and 
this is an advantage if spread on fruit cakes or others which 
are kept for some weeks. For cake making it is better to 
use a light colored honey, though the darker variety may 
be used for hermits, rocks, gingerbread, raisin loaves, 
muffins and similar mixtures. In baking, the honey deepens 
in color, and if added to the batter for white cakes, the 
product will be a pale caramel shade. 

Honey may be substituted for sugar in many recipes, but 
there are certain points to keep in mind. The amount of 
liquid called for should be lessened in the proportion of one- 
quarter of a cupful for every cupful of honey used. To 
counteract the slight acidity of honey, use for each cunful 
about one-quarter of a teaspoonful of soda. A cake of fine 
texture will result if the honey is heated carefully until 


many possibilities in menu making 


luke-warm, the soda added and the mixture beaten to a 
foam. The flavor and color are changed if honey is allowed 
to boil or to reach a temperature over 150 degrees F 

Honey is sweeter than sugar and less is required in 
cooking: three-quarters of a cupful of honey is equal to one 
cupful of sugar. Do not overlook this fact when using 
honey in any cake mixture or in cornstarch puddings, 
custards or gelatine dishes. 

Many beverages are improved by the addition of honey. 
Orange and lemon drinks and fruit punches of all sorts, are 
delicious if sweetened with it, and iced tea acquires that 
desired out-of-the-ordinary flavor when honey is used in the 
proportion of one-half cupful to each quart of tea. 

Honey is especia!ly appropriate in ice cream mixtures. 
one-half cupful to each quart of the mixture. When used in 
sherbets, it tends to prevent the formation of ice crystals, 
which are an objectionable feature of many water ices. 

The flavor of many raw fruits is emphasized by the 
addition of honey. The same is true of fruits canned with 
honey: a syrup suitable for most fruits is made by heating 
together two cupfuls of water and three-quarters of a cupful 
of honey for each quart of fruit. Jams, jellies and relishes 
in which it is used have excellent flavor and color. 

Candies made with honey are especially delicious, and 
there are many recipes for a variety of simply made con- 
fections in which it is an ingredient. 

Honey varies in color and flavor according to the source. 
The lighter color usually has the most delicate flavor and is 
most generally liked. It is derived chiefly from clovers, 
basswood and fruit blossoms. Amber honey is gathered 
from earlier and later flowers—the light amber has a faint 
flavor of buckwheat while in the dark amber, this flavor is 
much more pronounced. Color is the best guide when 
purchasing, though this is quite variable according to the 
season and locality. Personal preference must be taken into 
consideration in the choice, for while the majority think the 
pale honey superior, others like that of the deeper shades 
and more definite flavor. Only in a few sections does honey 
come from one variety of flowers. Usually the mixture is 
gathered by the bees from the various plants in flower the 
same season 

Fresh honey comes on the market {Continued on page 47} 
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Wl» Howard Aprechel 


A CALIFORNIA 
BEAUTY 





HER SAY.ON .« IN THE 


HOUSANDS OF MILES trom Paris, yet a sa/on 

as French as if its windows opened on the Champs 
Elysées . . . its rose and blue and treasure pieces of 
old French furniture a perfect setting for the patrician 
beauty of Mrs. Howard Spreckels, in deep blue lace, 
wearing her sapphires and diamonds. 


Mrs. Spreckels is one of the best-known members of 
this distinguished California family. Widely traveled, 
she is as much at home in Paris, London and New York 
as in her native San Francisco. A gifted hostess, she 
entertains brilliantly at her country estate, with its 
charming rose gardens, at Burlingame. 


Chiseled, soignée, her aristocratic beauty has the en- 
chanting coloring of a Quentin de La Tour pastel... 
eyes of gray, hair like a copper beech in sunshine, 
skin delicate and clear. 

Pond’s is proud to number Mrs. Sprec kels among the 
beautiful society women who attribute their fresh, clear 
complexions to use of the four famous preparations. 


FORMAL FRENCIE MANNER . JIS 


“East, West,” says Mrs. Spreckels, “Pond’s is best. 

“That wonderful Cold Cream! It cleanses so per- 
tectly, and the exquisite Tissues are the one satisfactory 
way to remove the cream. 

“TI like the Freshener for its charming faint perfume 
and because it counteracts oiliness without unduly 
drying the skin. The Vanishing Cream is an ideal 
powder base—it keeps one fresh and trim through the 
longest day.’ 

Follow these four simple steps of Pond’s Method: 

During the day—first, for thorough cleansing, amply 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream over your face and neck, 
several times and always after exposure. Pat in with 
upward, outward strokes, waiting to let the fine oils 
sink into the pores, and float the dirt to the surface. 

Second—wipe away all cream and dirt with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues, soft, ample, super-absorbent. 

(New! Tissues in peach-color—the enchanting hue 
preferred by Paris—now on sale, as well as white.) 
Four DELIGHTFUL 


SEND 1o¢ FoR Ponn’s 





Ponp’s Extract Company or Canapa,Lrp. * Dept. K 
Dee ye a __Street 
Cie __Province___ 


A FITTING 


SETTING FOR HER PATRICIAN BEAUTY 


Third—pat briskly with Pond’s Skin Freshener to 
banish oiiiness, close and reduce pores, tone and firm. 


Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream for powder 
base, protection, exquisite finish. 


At bedtime—cleanse immaculately with the Cold 
Cream and wipe away with Cleansing Tissues. If your 
skin is dry, leave on a little fresh cream overnight. 





DELIGH TF UL PREPARATIONS 


PONw»)’S FOUR 


PREPARATIONS 


167 Brock Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 





All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract ; Caes any of Canada, Ltd. 
y 
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by ELSIE GALLOWAY 
This pretty edging for towels or pillow-cases would complete many an attractive Christmas gift or bazaar piece. It is a simple design to follow, 
I, THIS page, month by month, we will discuss all . three times and drawn through two loops four times. Repeat 


five times. 

Longer trebles can be made by throwing thread over hook 
four, five or more times and working off two loops at a time, 
but they are not often used. 

Now let us rut some of these stitches to a practical use 
by a simple combination of chains and trebles known as 
shells. These are extremely easy to make and yét will work 
out a neat little edging which can be used on various articles 
as one’s taste may suggest. 


types of crochet work. In every issue I shall include a 
design difficult enough for the most experienced woman to 
take a delight in, as well as simple patterns which the be- 
ginner can follow with pleasure. 

If any of you find difficulty with any of the crochet designs 
to be shown ae page, I shall be only too glad if you will 
write to me, through The Chatelaine so that I can give you Fe ag 2 ’ 
some personal help when you need it. ce ees 

First of all we wili consider the basic stitches. Remember 
that in working articles most commonly used such as edgings 62 Dem) 1 
for towels, pillow-cases, doilies and refreshment cloths it is Edging for Pillow-cases 
advisable to use a hard twisted mercerized thread in sizes Ae RT oO LEE OO i og ae ate This edging can be used on round or pointed scallops and 
ranging from No. 30 to 60 and a good steel hook ranging in am ~ makes a dainty trim for pillow cases or towels. 
size from No. 11 to 13. One who crochets loosely would use Use No. 50 hard twist mercerized crochet thread and 
a finer hook and thread than one whose work was more firm. No. 12 hook. The pillow-case illustrated had machine hem- 
A firm even stitch always brings best results. stitched pointed scallops 4 inches wide and 1!» inches deep. 

The foundation of all crochet work is the chain stitch lst row—Work 2 dc in each hole of hemstitching along 
which is made as follows:—Holding thread between thumb side, and 4 dc in hole at point of scallop, beginning in 
a ies Saunt af left ne let it pass over the finger and hole between scallops. When row is finished sl st to 

er the closed remaining fingers. Take hook in right hand first dc. 
and slipping it under thread in finger twist once to form a 2nd row—Ch 5 for first d tr, d tr in next d, *skip 3 d, (d tr 
loop. Then slip hook under thread from left to right and in next d) twice, ch 5 repeat from * to point where 2 d 
draw it through the loop making a chain stitch. Catch tr are worked in 2nd of 4 d in hole at point of scallop, 
thread up again and draw it through this stitch and repeat : Re , an , ch 5, 2dtrinnext d, * ch 5, skip 3 d (d tr in next d) twice, 
until you have the length desired. A” Prt cnueRKKe <iviea’ repeat from last * down side of scallop till only 3 d re- 

Supposing we make a chain of fifty stitches and working OP LEE T AE Ae Be BPN main, skip these, 2 d tr in 2 d between scallops skip 3 
= omer en oS ~ principal stitches used in ' : d, 2 d tr in next 2 d, ch 5 and repeat from first. At end of 
this uti orm of n lework. row sl st to ch which stands for first d tr. 
ane there is ow oe Sane last stitch on 3rd row—1 d between 2nd and.3rd group of d tr between 

, pass over the first stitch of chain and slip hook through 
second stitch drawing thread through that and the loop on 















scallops, (4 d, picot of 4 sts fastened back in last d, 4 d) 
over each 5 ch of scallop, and 1 d between each group of 


pe ech ea five times making six slip stitches. (sl st. is the From top to bottom are the chain, slip, double 2 d tr between scallops. At end . pr = first d. 

yes ‘a ja crochet, treble crochet and double treble stitches, Break thread and fasten end securely with needle. 

Next comes the double crochet stitch (d. c.) but first make all of which play an important part in designs. Shell Edgings 
one chain (ch) and skip one stitch of the chain we are work- lst row—Make a chain of 7 stitches (sts) and work 3 tr 
ing on, then slip hook through next stitch and draw thread Below oF the simple shell and the triple treble in Ist st, ch 3,3 tr insame st. This makes a shell. Turn. 
through making two loops on hook. Fick thread up again stitches which are easily learned. 2nd row—Ch 5 and work shell over 3 ch of last shell, tr in 
=o _——- — Repeat five times making six Ist st, of ch at end of row. Turn. 

ouble crochet stitches. 3rd row—Ch 4, shell in last shell. Turn. 

Now we come to the trebles which are many and will 4th row—Ch 5, shell in shell, tr in ch at end ot row. This 
ean el Gee et weer 

; ” le yer ne > epeat 3rd and 4th rows for length desired. 

then under next stitch of chain, draw thread through and SS VERA my Free ae 3 We can also make a wider edging using only shells. 
up to make a loop about one quarter of an inch long. Take oo Rthahs ia AAS lst row—Begin as before with a ch of 7 sts working a shell 


SS ati late eee tenets tae in Ist st. Turn. 
? ee g — 2nd row—Ch 5, sell in shell, tr in ch at end of row. Turn. 
3rd row—Ch 4, shell in shell, ch 2, shell in ch at end of last 
row. Turn. 
4th row—Ch 3, shell in shell, ch 3, d under ch between 
shells of last row, ch 3, shell in shell, tr in ch at end of 
row. Turn. 
5th row—Ch 4, shell in shell, ch 2, shell under 3 ch. Turn 
and repeat 4th and 5th rows for entire length. 
Another variation in the use of {Continued on page 42} 


up thread again and draw the three loops on hook. 

Repeat from five times making six half trebles. As we 
work one chain stitch and skip one stitch of foundation 
chain between each group it is not necessary to mention it 
again, but we will next work a group of six trebles. 

The treble (tr) is begun in the same way as the half 
treble. Slip hook under thread and then through stitch of 
chain. Pick up thread and draw through making quarter 
inch loop as before. Take up again and draw through two 
loops, and again drawing through remaining two loops. 
Repeat five times. The double treble (d. tr.) is made in 
similar manner, the hook being slipped under the thread 
twice before slipping it through stitch of chain. Draw 
thread through and pull loop up as before, take thread up 
and draw through two loops, drawing thread up again to 
form quarter inch loop. Take up again and draw through 
two loops and again drawing through remaining two loops 
on hook. 

Repeat five times to make group of six double trebles. 
In the triple treble (tr. tr) the hook is slipped under thread 
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The two Cluny edgings and pointed filet edging above, 


Here is a wider shell edging, which when worked 
are simple enough for any beginner to follow. 


in heavy threads would be attractive as a towel edging. 
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A new, breath-taking beauty comes to Silver- 
ware, in Lhe Noblesse. In the serene loveliness of 
its lines, it attains an inspired expression of the new 
style-spirit. Even the lovely surface in which the de- 
sign is wrought has been given a new and matchless 
enrichment—PATINE* Zhe Noblesse is styled to 
ee the Modern Hostess, revealing upon her table her 
modernity in taste, sophistication and charm. It may 
be obtained, with other distinguished designs in 
COMMUNITY PLATE, at your jeweller’s. 


ful surtaces, achieved bythe secret alchemy 
of nature. It 1s found in rare old cabinet 
work, priceless vases, and old paintings. 
Community craftsmen have perfected in 


In complete services for eight, $44.75; for six, $34.25. 
Teaspoons are $4.25 for six. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


— * 


their laboratories an exclusive and costly 


process which achieves a PATINE finish. 
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Mrs. Christina Cowling. 


"THIRTY MILES from Calgary, in the 
little village of Crossfields, is one of the 
most interesting schools in the Dominion. 
Here Mrs. Christina Cowling has developed 
her home and school for sub-normal children 
—the only one of its kind in Alberta. She 
has always had a wonderful “way” with 
children, and since the death of her husband 
and her only daughter, she has devoted her 
life to the teaching and mothering of the 
little children in her school. 

Mrs. Cowling received her course of train- 
ing under Mrs. Thomas. of Calgary, now of 
Vancouver, who had been taught directly by 
Madame Montessori in one of the few classes 
she conducted in London, England. 

The annual display of work by the chil- 
dren is a remarkable one in showing the 
advancement the little ones have made 
under Mrs. Cowling’s daily care. Her work 
requires infinite patience, understanding and 
sympathy with children. 





Mrs. Francis Ayscough. 


IVING western readers a new under- 
standing of the people of China, has 
been a life work with Florence Ayscough, 
of St. Andrews, New Brunswick. Her know- 
ledge has been based on many years experi- 
ence, for she was born in Shanghai, where 
her father, Geoffrey Wheelock, a Canadian, 
was engaged in business. She married 
Francis Ayscough, of Shanghai, who was 
connected with a British importing house. 
Florence Ayscough for many years has 
been writing of the Chinese, and interpreting 
their thought and attitude toward life 
through her notable books and lectures. 
She and her husband live in the home her 
father built in St. Andrews -by -the-Sea, 
although they retain a home in China. 
Mrs. Ayscough has lectured on the Orient 
throughout this continent and Europe. She 
was recently made Doctor of Literature by 
Acadian University. With all her work she 
is intensely interested in the development 
of her home town and is a keen member of 
the Canadian Club and of the I.0.D.E. 





Mrs. Laura E. Jamieson. 


"THE judge of the juvenile court in 
Burnaby, B.C., is Laura E. Jamieson, 
one of the most interesting women in Cana- 
dian life today. She was born in Bruce 
County, Ontario, and is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto. She taught for some 
years in the West, and in 1911 married 
J. Stuart, magistrate of Burnaby, B.C., 
who established the juvenile court there. 
On her husband’s death she was appointed 
judge of the juvenile court, and her work 
since has aroused a great deal of interest. 

She is a noted speaker and recently went 
on a speaking tour across the prairies 
addressing Women’s Canadian Clubs and 
groups of women on problems of education, 
juvenile delinquency and peace. 

In 1929 she was delegate to the world 
conference on Education in Geneva, and 
also attended the Women’s International 
League for Peace in Prague. 





Mrs. Hallam. 


"THE powerful results possible when a 


woman’s organization undertakes to’ 


“put across’ an important community 
venture were demonstrated during the recent 
presentation of “The Pageant of Mother- 
hood” in Hamilton. For Mrs. W. T. Hallam, 
the president of the Local Council of Women 
worked indefatigably for the success of 
the play which has probably done more to 
bring about a wider understanding of the 
problem of maternal mortality than any 
other one feature of its kind. 

The bringing of the Home and School 
club movement into Saskatoon was also 
under the leadership of Mrs. Hallam, who 
lived there during the years her husband 
was principal of Emmanuel College, where, 
by the way, she lectured in Greek. Since she 
left Saskatoon in 1927 the movement has 
grown until there are clubs in most of the 
city schools today. 
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Mrs. Fred Barber, Regina. 


YR years, Mrs. Fred Barber, of Regina, 
has devoted her services to the interest 
of Canadian art. Through her leadership 
the Women’s Art Association of Saskatch- 
ewan was formed, in affiliation with the 
Dominion organization. Mrs. Barber has 
always been president of the provincial 
association, and through her ten years as 
convener of the art committee of the Local 
Council of Women, has done much to bring a 
wider appreciation and understanding of art. 
A group of paintings in the Regina Public 
Library, each bearing the initials of the 
Local Council of Women is one indication 
of the interest aroused by Mrs. Barber in 
Canadian art. 

Mrs. Barber was born in Brantford, 
Ontario, and her tireless interest in art was 
encouraged in her early days, by her friend- 
ship with Homer Watson and Carl Ahrens, 
artists whose homes were near Brantford. 





Mrs. James Roberts. 


T IS particularly interesting, in view of 

Dr. McCullough’s article on maternal 
mortality in this issue, to record the achieve, 
ment of Mrs. James Roberts, of Hamilton- 
Ontario, in planning “The Pageant of 
Motherhood”’ the dramatic production, 
which called to public attention the question 
of maternal mortality in an unforgettable way. 

The production assumed the proportions 
of a musical drama, built on the lines of the 
old morality plays, and written by Nora 
Frances Henderson, a Hamilton newspaper 
woman. It played to huge audiences and 
the public libraries were besieged for mother 
and baby literature for weeks after the 
performances. 

Mrs. Roberts is the wife of the medical 
officer of health for Hamilton, and convener 
of the maternal welfare committee of the 
Hamilton Council of Women 

This remarkable production of the Hamil- 
ton Council of Women might well be 
followed in other communities to drive home 
the necessity for education and understand- 
ing in an important subject. 


awh. In every Canadian community women are working in a myriad ways for the further AY? 
7) ° ‘ ; ‘ ; sid “a 
S development of community and national life. In this page, month by month, I eS r 


Chatelaine will mirror some of these activities from coast to coast. 
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Continued from page 9 


the circumstances are that I haven’t got it.”’ 

Keston’s face lightened. “Well, that’s 
easy enough, Miss Hayle,” he said, ‘“‘] 
have. What’s mine’s yours.” 

She cut him short hastily “Indeed, 
indeed,” she said plaintively, ‘I don’t want 
you to think that I was trying to get you to 
lend me money, though it’s infinitely kind 
of you to suggest it. No, if you can help me 
in the way I want, there’ll be no need for 
that. I shall have all I need then. I ought to 
have explained sooner. My father was, in a 
small way, a collector of old illuminated 
manuscripts. He knew an awful lot about 
it, I believe, and had several really good 
things in his collection. Well, before he 
died—-I suppose he knew what sort of state 
his affairs were in—he gave me one of his 
manuscripts—the best of them all, he said 
and told me that it was mine, all my own, 
and that I wasn’t under any circumstances 
to part with it unless I were in dire need 
of money, and that then, and only then, 
I might sell it, and that it ought to be worth 
not less than £10,000. 

“So you see, I’ve still got that, Mr. 
Keston. I brought it from England with 
me, but I feel that the time has come now 
when it must be sold, that this is the sort of 
emergency my father meant it for. The 
only difficulty is that I don’t know in the 
least how to set about selling it. I can’t 
exactly ask my uncle in the circumstances, 
can I? And I myself haven’t the very 
vaguest notion to whom to take it. So when 
you offered to help me, it seemed an absolute 
godsend. I’d not have dared to bother you 
if you hadn’t been so awfully kind, but 
now—” 

“This is where I come in,” he said decid- 
edly. ‘‘Don’t you let yourself worry about 
anything. I’ll see this deal through. As it 
happens, curiously enough, I’m a bit of a 
collector myself and know more about 
illuminated manuscripts than a good many 
people. It’s really amusing. My reason for 
coming to Geneva just now was that I’d 
heard that there was a very fine example 
for sale here and I rushed across to try to 
get it, but I was just too late. You'll be 
doing me one of the greatest favors you 
ever did anybody if you'll let me buy it.” 

“Oh,” she breathed, ‘‘you are too good! 
But you do understand, don’t you, that I 
don’t want you to do anything just out of 
. . . of kindness? You'll promise me faith- 
fully, won’t you, that if it isn’t exactly the 
kind of thing you want you'll tell me so 
honestly? You won’t buy it yourself just 
to help me—”’ 

“I promise,” he agreed. “If it isn’t just 
what I want, I'll say so, but I know so 
many collectors that I’m quite certain that 
if it’s a really genuine piece, even if I don’t 
want it myself, I can sell it for you to some- 
one else and get the very best price for it 
that can be got. Now tell me, when can I 
have a look at it?” 

“I can’t possibly tell you how grateful I 
am,” she began in a low voice, but he cut 
her short. 

“No thanks,” he said quickly, ‘‘and any- 
way we haven’t done our deal yet. I’m 
only too thankful to have a chance of being 
of any use to you. You might remember 
that, Miss Hayle. Oh, hang it! Isn’t that 
M. Lefarge over there. Heavens! How the 
time has flown! Now, before he comes, let’s 
understand this clearly. You’re coming out 
with me tomorrow in my car. Don’t worry, 
I'll make it all square with your uncle; only 
say you agree and it’s as good as done.” 

He rose suddenly as Lefarge approached 
them. 

“I’m afraid you’ve come to break up our 
party, M. Lefarge,”’ he said, “but do let us 
arrange another meeting before you go. 
I’ve been telling your niece about a little 
place up in the mountains thai I believe 
she’d like to see. I wonder if you’d let me 
motor her there tomorrow for lunch? I'd 
take the greatest care of her.” 

“Well, I don’t really see why not,” Lefarge 
agreed after a second’s hesitation. “You 


see,’’ he laughed, ‘‘my niece occasionally has } 
to remind me that she has been brought up 
as an English girl and so claims a certain 
amount of freedom that a French girl would 
not be allowed. But in this particular 
instance the English idea perhaps has its 
justification. 

“Yes, take her by all means if she’d care | 
to go. Suppose you give us your telephone 
number and we'll ring you up if we find we 
can arrange it for tomorrow.” 

As Keston was going back for his hat and 
coat after he’d seen Lalage and Lefarge off, 
he was stopped by an elderly diplomat of his 
acquaintance who wanted to know what he 
was doing in Geneva at that time of the 
year. He explained. 

“Will you be leaving soon, in that case?” 
his friend asked. 

“I don’t know,” Miles admitted. ‘There 
seems to be a fair amount going on in Geneva 
just now. I might stay on for a week or so. 
I haven’t quite made up my mind. ” But he 
had. 

“Well then, in case you do stay,” the 
other said, “‘just iet me give you one word 
of advice. I saw you on pretty friendly 
terms just now with that old crook, Lefarge. 
I’ll admit he’s an amusing companion and 
the lady with him was most attractive, but 
don’t play cards with him, my dear boy. 
Even such a millionaire as yourself can’t 
afford it. That’s all. He always wins.” 

Miles went back to his hotel feeling 
vaguely uncomfortable. It was rather dis- 
concerting to have had two such warnings 
about Lefarge in as many hours, and he 
didn’t like it. 

The evening’s investigations brought him 
no comfort either. Of a number of people 
to whom he mentioned Lefarge’s name, some 
had never heard it before, but others who 
had, all confirmed what young Hayes had 
said. 


| 
} 
| 





ALAGE meanwhile, away at the Vi-| 
comte’s villa, was utterly unhappy and 
conscience-stricken. 

It mattered nothing to her that De| 
Chateauloin and Lefarge had surrounded 
her all the evening with praise and adulation; 
that they treated her as a charming child 
who has said its little piece beautifully and 
successfully and must be humored and 
flattered in consequence; that the Vicomte 
exerted his not inconsiderable powers of 
conversation at dinner, and succeeded in 
amusing her despite herself. Deep down in 
her heart she was wretched and ashamed. 

Lefarge went to the piano in the salon 
after dinner and played to her. He was a 
wonderful pianist, but the music which would 
usually have delighted and soothed her, 
tonight passed over her head half unheard, 
acting only as a cover for the words of that 
inner voice which would not let her rest, 
which indicted and accused her. A mean, 
cowardly, hateful creature, that voice told | 
her she was. She writhed inwardly as she | 
thought how she had deliberately used her 
charm and beauty to impose on that utterly | 
decent and likeable person, Keston, with | 
her trumped-up story of beauty in distress. 
It made it so much worse that he was so | 
trusting, so anxious to help her, so easily | 
deceived. Yet, she tried to comfort herself, 
how could she have acted differently? 

Presently she realized that Lefarge was 
playing more and more softly, and that the 
Vicomte was speaking to her. 

“Come out of your dreams, mademoi- 
selle,”’ he exclaimed playfully. “I have been 
endeavoring to gain your attention for half 
an hour now, but you have been so absorbed 
by the music your uncle has been making 
that you had forgotten anything else existed. 
It is about tomorrow that I wish to converse 
with you. I have decided that you shall 
accept the hospitable M. Keston’s invita- 
tion for this little excursion he suggests into 
the mountains. 

For tomorrow, it will be the house of 
L’Oncle Georges: Lefarge shall do the honors, | 

{Continued on page 30} | 








HELP YOUR 


| brush is their friend . .. Let them 







CHILDREN« 


make friends 
with their teeth! 


HOW them what fun it is to 


refreshes the entire mouth... pol- 
brush their teeth ... with Col- _ishes the teeth brilliantly, safely. 


gate’s. Teach them that their tooth- Important! Colgate’s contains no 


drugs or medicaments which may 
derange the bowels or upset the di- 
gestion. This is a factor of prime 
importance with young children, 
as many mothers can testify. 


actually taste the thrill that comes 
with clean teeth ... and a sweet 
mouth and breath. Mothers know 
that Colgate’s has the taste that 
captivates the child... No wonder 
children like to brush their teeth 
with this delicious toothpaste that 
always tastes ... oh, so good! 


More dentists recommend Col- 


gate’s than any other toothpaste 
... be guided by their advice, which 
is based on twenty-six years of 
experience with this wonderful 
dentifrice. 


Colgate’s cleans with a washing 
action .. . its sparkling, bubbling 
foam sweeps over teeth 
and gums, surging 
down into tiny spaces 
where food collects 
and where ordinary 
toothpaste cannot 
reach. It purifies and 





FREE: to Mothers—This makes Toothbrushing a Game! 


to the child’s play instinct! Try 
it. Mail this coupon. We will 
send you a free chart for each 
child, together with a free trial 
tube of Colgate’s to start on 
at once. 


The Colgate Clean Teeth Chart 
records each daily brushing. And 
a reward is promised to the child 
who cleans teeth regularly. Par- 
entsand educators say thismethod 
works wonders—for it appeals 





Colgate, Dept. T-2092, 64 Natalie St., Toronto 8 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Clean Teeth Charts” and free trial supply of Ribbon Dental 


Cream for. _ children. 


Address 
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Now this new cheese treat 


—so wholesome everyone can eat it freely 
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For all your entertaining, or for the family meals, Velvecta adds new enjoyment 


KRAFT 


*Digestible 


as milk 









‘EMPTING Cheese flaver . . . rich 
and mellow. Creamy texture, velvet 
smooth. And along with these quali- 
ties, Kraft - Phenix, master cheese makers 
of the world, now give you assurance of 
perfect digestibility 

Velveeta is their new cheese food— 
acclaimed everywhere. Discriminating 
cheese lovers praise it. People who've 
thought they didn’t care for cheese are 
completely converted. 

Velveeta is as wholesome and simple 
to digest as milk because it is a pure 
milk product. All the valuable elements 
of milk are in it. 


The secret process by which Velveeta 
is made is patented, belonging only to 
Kraft-Phenix. To the blended Cheddar 
cheese is returned the precious milk 
sugar, the calcium, phosphorus and other 
milk minerals. All the milk vitamins are 
present. 


Velveeta spreads as smoothly as but 
ter, without tearing the bread. If you 
want to slice it, it needs only slight 
chilling. It adds new zest, new tempting 
goodness to any recipe calling for cheese. 
It melts on the instant and toasts an even, 
golden brown. 


Greet the children with Velveeta 
candwiches after school. Good big one: 


elveeta 


The Delicious New Cheese Food 


Use it for little dainty ones for your 
entertaining. Let it be the giver of 
flavor in the dinner’s casserole. In other 
words, order a half pound package of 
Velveeta today. 





*What a famous authority 

says about Velveeta 
“All the valuable elements of rich, pure 
milk are in Velveeta. Protein for muscle 
building. Milk sugar to aid assimilation 
and provide ene:gy. Mineral salts for 
bones and teeth. Butterfat, rich in the 
growth vitamin. Velveeta has a fine, 
smooth cheese curd that can be digested 
with perfect ease by everyone, including 
young children.” 





Krart - Puentx Cueese Co., Limirep 


Makers of famous Kraft “Canavian™ Cheese 





FREE—*Cheese and Ways to Serve It 
There's new pleasure in cooking with 
Kraft Cheese. Address Kraft - Phenix 
Cheese Co., Limited, 147 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal, P.Q. C-10 
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Snapshot spec Lowder than Words 


Pictures keep alive those 
precious days that fade 


all too soon from memory 


othing, they think, 
could have made 
the day more perfect. Nothing could 


add to it... make it a day more 
worthy of memory. 
















































But tomorrow they'll get their pic- 
tures. Pictures he made of her... 
snapshots she made of him. 


And they'll find something there 
that no mere word, no fleeting mem- 
ory, can keep alive! Romance . 
romance in the making! Romance 
that lives forever ... in simple snap- 
shots, simply made! 


And whom may they thank? 


Their Kodak of course. And pat- 
ticularly those rolls of Kodak Film, 
bought so casually at the nearest 
camera counter. 

am” 
For it’s your film that makes your 
pictures, Film that catches fleeting 
shades of expression. Film that seizes 
upon and holds some precious mo- 
ment, some fleeting instant that, once 
gone, never returns. 


Kodak Film in the familiar yellow 
box is film made for the special pur- 
pose of getting snapshots as you 
want them. Film that actually pro- 
tects your snapshots against errors . 
that anyone might make. 


Kodak Film has three special fea- 
tures which make it the ideal film for 
you. It “sees fast’’... it captures all 
those gradations of tone that make 
a snapshot lifelike. It has “latitude”’ 
... which means that exposure errors 
are no longer serious matters. 

a” 
And it has uniformity . . . which 
means that these qualities are uni- 
formly present, in proper balance, 
roll after roll, week after week. The 
results you get today with Kodak 
Film are identical with the results 
you'll get a month or six months 
from now under the same conditions. 

Kodak Film is made only 
by Eastman... sold only in 
the familiar yellow box. 
Ask for it... “the film that 
gets the picture.” Identify 
it... always... by the 
name Kodak and the yellow 
box. Canadian Kodak Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 





ONLY EASTMAN MAKES KODAK FILM 
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The P revention of 
Maternal Mortality 


“The high service rendered toa country by the child-bearing woman 


is too lightly regarded by authorities. The government of Canada. 





OF as greatest resource of any country is the human 
element and the most important constituent of this element 
is the mother. There appears to be a lower regard for the 
mother among people on this side of the Atlantic than in 
Europe. The United States has one of the highest maternal 
mortality rates to be found anywhere and that of Canada 
is not far behind. 

Pregnancy is a hazardous business; with its complications 
it is the third greatest cause of death for all women between 
the ages of 15 and 45, being exceeded only by tuberculosis 
and organic heart disease. While deaths from other prevent- 
able causes have been materially reduced during the 
last two generations thé maternal death rate in the 
same period has varied little. Yet the number of deaths 
fail to indicate the entire loss. A vastly greater number 
of women incur injuries which more or less incapacitate 
them in the future, or leave them in a permanent state 
of invalidism. Moreover, a high maternal mortality 
rate has a serious effect upon the health and welfare of 
hundreds of families. Nearly all the women concerned 
are in the prime of life, and are actively engaged in 
fulfilling the most important duty of bearing and rearing 
children for the nation. Most of them might, in the 
ordinary course of events, look forward to many years 
of health and usefulness. The unexpected loss of the 
mother is a real tragedy to the family. Frequently it is 
accompanied by the loss of the newborn infant, and is 
often succeeded by impaired health and nutrition among 
the other children. 

The problem is chiefly one of prevention and involves: 

(1) Improvement in medical and nursing service. 

(2) Proper supervision by the health authorities. 

(3) Education of the mother and the public generally. 


Medical and Nursing Service 


The medical and nursing service of Canada is a com- 
paratively well-educated one. But these services are 
neither equitably distributed nor properly utilized. 
There are localities, particularly in the larger cities 
where neither doctors nor nurses are completely em- 
ployed. On the other-+hand there are areas, particularly 
in the newly settled portions of the western provinces. 
in Ontario and Quebec where there is a cruel lack of 
medical and nursing attention. A member of the House 
of Commons speaking in 1924, in reference to part of 
the area of Saskatchewan which he represented, said: 
“There is no doctor living in this whole area. The 
nearest doctors are at a distance of 30 to 70 miles. 
There is no hospital provision. With an estimated popu- 
lation of 4,500 it is easy to imagine the amount of distress 
and suffering that exists through lack of medical attention. 
Owing to the cost of obtaining medical advice, in most 
cases running from $30 to $70 a visit, it is only in extreme 
cases that medical aid is brought in, and where this occurs 
in the winter months the suffering is increased tenfold.” 

“During the last five years there have been over 800 
births in this area and of these only 60, or approximately 
seven per cent had medical attention. In many of our little 
cemeteries there is a mound that covers the remains of some 
pioneer mother who has paid the penalty that would have 
been avoided had medical aid been obtained.”” These sen- 
tences describe to some extent the situation in other of the 
isolated areas of Canada where the adventurous pioneer is 
engaged in pushing the frontier onward. 

Medical skill, while above the average among Canadian 


at the moment, affords no assistance to the mothers of families 


by JOHN W.S. McCULLOUGH, M_D., D.P.H. 


medical men, is under certain handicaps in relation to 
attendance in childbirth. Often the physician is not con- 
sulted until the last moment when he may be faced with 
sudden hemorrhage, convulsions, malposition, or any sort 
of emergency which earlier knowledge of his patient would 
probably have forestalled. There are no trained midwives 
in Canada of the type found in England, the Netherlands 
and other European countries. There are ‘“‘handy’’ women 
who undertake work of the kind, whose experience and 
methods are unsuited to the task. Not all medical men have 
the requisite training, skill, and, above all, the patience 
needed to meet the difficult confinement. In Sweden, for 
example, medical students are required to spend four 
months of their course living and working in the maternity 
hospitals. 

The period of training for midwives is two years and is 
given in large maternity hospitals where 30 per cent of con- 
finements take place. These midwives are highly educated 
women, many of them coming from the highest social class. 
No woman in Sweden is attended by a medical man unless 


F ora 
Healthy Canada 


What do you know of your community con- 
ditions? 

In order that Canadian women may be informed 
on the major phases of the important health ques- 
tions of the day, The Chatelaine is running a series 
of articles in a health crusade.*For a Healthy 
Canada.” 

The initial article by Mr. Henry E. Spencer, 
M. P. for Battle River, Alberta, set forth some 
astonishing conditions in the Dominion today. 
Following it, Dr. McCullough presented an article 
last month on the prevention of tuberculosis. On 
this page he presents another important article. 
Other discussions by Dr. McCullough wii!l include 


The Health of the School Child 
Prevention of Cancer 
Sickness Insurance 


We suggest that women’s organizations pay 
more attention than ever to the question of health 
education in their communities. These articles 
are of utmost value in developing understanding 
of present conditions.—-The Editor. 


there are complications. Even when a doctor administers 
an anaesthetic, the labor is left entirely to the midwife. 
In the Scandinavian countries, childbirth is regarded as a 
perfectly natural and even domestic function, largely be- 
cause of the complete confidence in the obstetric service. 
In Britain and in this country the woman has been taught 
to regard childbirth with fear, which arrests the natural 
functions and accounts for many painful and lingering 
labours. 

It must be remembered, however, that in continental 
countries like Sweden, the people are a homogeneous group 
disciplined and trained in a manner apart from that of the 
Canadian people. Here there are a variety of races each 
of whom must be approached in a different way 

There is need for greater practical training of physicians 
in obstetrics. In a country of the distances and climate of 
Canada it is doubtful if the midwife would be successful. 


There is pressing need for a type of nurse, less expensive 
than the trained nurse of the present day who will take the 
place of the incompetent and not always “too clean” handy 
women upon whom the rural doctor is obliged to depend. 


HAT physicians are alive to the problem in this country 

is indicated by the fact that a committee of the Toronto 
Academy of Medicine has recently undertaken a study of 
the subject of maternal mortality. Among other things 
the committee recommended that the period of time devoted 
to the study of obstetrics be increased, that physicians 
should emphasize the importance of the woman’s general 
health before and during pregnancy and of a complete 
convalescence from any acute previous illness, that con- 
valescent homes be established in connection with maternity 
institutions and that a yearly stated meeting of the Academy 
to which the general profession be invited, should be held 
for the discussion of problems of maternity and infant wel- 
fare. Better training of physicians, particularly the prac- 
tical bedside training is needed. It is sure to come. 


Proper Supervision by Health Authorities 


One of the most important factors in the prevention 
of maternal mortality is the supervision of the health 
of the mother before, during and after her confinement. 
If this supervision were established and rigidly adhered 
to, there would soon be a widespread improvement in 
the morbidity and death rate of pregnant mothers. 

The toxaemia or poisoned condition of the body 
which occurs in the pregnant woman is liable, if not 
relieved, to result in convulsions. It has been the lot 
of most physicians to be called to attend dq woman 
whom he has perhaps not seen before, to find her in 
convulsions. The most skilful judgment is needed, if 
her life and that of her baby are to be preserved. Often 
the most careful and energetic treatment fails. This 
result would in most cases have been prevented if the 
poor woman had seen her physician early in the course 
of her pregnancy and had received that supervision 
which every case of the kind should have. In lying-in 
hospitals and among all these cases, the experience of a 
long period has been that there is scarcely a single 
death in those who have had the necessary supervision. 
The ante-natal care of pregnant women, instituted a 
generation ago by Dr. Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, has 
proved to be one of the finest measures not only in the 
prevention of mortality from the toxaemia of preg- 
nancy, but of all the untoward features of that con- 
dition. 

The pregnant woman should in the early days of her 
condition see a competent physician, or attend an 
ante-natal clinic which at the moment is to be found 
in connection with most large hospitals, or in the con- 
trol of competent health departments. If she follows 
the directions laid down, she has a fine foundation upon 
which cheerfully to face the prospect before her. 

It is in the establishment of ante-natal clinics and in 

the organization of home medical care and nursing that a 
well-organized health department has an opportunity of 
performing a highly valuable service to the community. 
The need for such a service is one of the strongest arguments 
for the existence of well-managed health organizations. 

The ante-natal clinic is not for the well-to-do who can 
afford to have their own physician or who are able to pay 
the expense of institutional care. It is designed for women 
whose doctors are unable to keep them under supervision 
and for women referred by doctors for consultation or fur- 
ther advice. The function of the clinic is primarily to offer 
examination and advice; not for treatment. The woman 


may have heart disease, kidney disease, tuberculosis or 
venereal disease, indigestion, constipation, evidences of 
toxaemia or dental troubles. She gains the necessary advice 
and is referred to the proper quarter for treatment. Above 
all she is urged to attend the clinic {Continued on page 48) 
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rescue and get along to Orbe. I mean it: 
no more regrets and troubling. I’m a 
determined person, you know, and I alwavs 
get my Own way sooner or later.” 

With difficulty she fell in with his new 
mood and struggled all the way to Orbe to 
play the part he wanted. He little knew that 
she was utterly conscience-stricken and 
unhappy as she tried to laugh and talk with 
him. She was making a bigger effort than 
he would ever guess. 

His determination however carried the 
day, and when they reached Orbe she was 
at least outwardly cheerful again. 

“Now,” he said, when they were almost 
ready to leave, ‘“‘where’s this treasure of 
yours you're going to show me?” 


O THE moment had come at last, she 

thought, when she must add still more 
to all her lying and deceit. Very reluctantly 
she took the Virgin’s Book of Hours from her 
capacious handbag, slipped it from the 
tissue paper wrappings, and handed it 
across the table to him. 

She waited in silence for his verdict, 
breathless and fearful. The seconds passed 
while he handled her treasure. She glanced 
at him, and saw something akin to reverence 
in his touch and look. 

“Lalage, this reminds me of something,” 
he said at last. ‘I can’t place it exactly at 
the moment; it worries me rather.” 

There was a noticeable pause before he 
spoke again, then there was a hint of 
constraint in his voice. 

‘Would you mind if I took this back to 
Geneva with me?” he asked at length. 
“‘There’s something here I don’t quite 
understand. I want to examine this more 
closely than I can do here; you’d better let 
me have it for the night.” 

She stretched out her hand across the 
table. “‘Give it back to me, please, Miles. 
I’m sorry, but I can’t let it out of my 
keeping until it’s sold.” 

He looked both annoyed and amused. 
‘My dear child,” he protested, ‘you can 
trust me with it surely? I'll take the 
greatest care of it, I promise you—more 
than you were taking, by a long way, and 
you shall have it back tomorrow.” 

Her mind worked quickly. She daren’t, 
without De ChAateauloin’s permission, let 
this thing be taken out of her keeping, so 
she must find some plausible excuse that 
would satisfy Keston. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Miles,” she said, 
hand still outstretched, “‘but I really must 
have it back. I promised my father I’d 
never part with it for a minute until I had 
to sell it. Really I mean it. Please give it 
to me.” 

Looking even more puzzled, he handed it 
back. “Is it that you don’t trust me?” he 
asked quizzically. 

“You know it isn’t that,” she protested, 
“only I—I must keep my promise, you see.” 

She could tell he was piqued and troubled 
by her attitude, but all the same she 
couldn’t help it. 

“Funny girl,” he said at last. “Don’t 
you see that the thing is practically sold 
now? Your promise hardly holds. Still, I 
don’t want to persuade you against your 
will. Let me have it again for a second and 
I'll give it back to you at once, don’t 
worry.” 

She did so, and he made an even more 
searching examination than before and 
wrote one or two notes down in his pocket- 
book. 

He looked at her abruptly. ‘‘Lalage, 
have you any idea when your father bought 
this manuscript, or from whom?” 

“I’m afraid I haven't,” she answered 
truthfully. ‘““Why?” 

“Well, there’s something about it that 
seems familiar to me. I can’t quite place it 
at the moment, but I’m certain that it is at 
any rate very much like something I’ve 
seen before. Look at this miniature here on 
the front page.” 

Across the table their heads almost met 
as they pored over the lovely thing, a 
picture of the Virgin bending over the 
Child, her tender face drooping over the 
sleeping Infant in her arms. From the 
golden background the snowy white of her 


coif, the vivid blue of her robes, shone as 
clearly as on the day they were painted, 
centuries ago, by some old monk engrossed 
in his labor of love. 

“I'll swear I’ve seen that somewhere 
before,” said Miles, “but I can’t place it 
yet. It'll come back to me, I’m sure. If I 
were really an expert I’d know at once, 
I suppose, but I’m only an amateur still 
learning. I’ve got some books of reference, 
though, in my rooms and I’ll have a look 
as soon as I get back. You see, my dear,” 
he broke off to explain, “‘sometimes there 
were contemporary copies of these things 

He could see she wasn’t really attending 
and stopped. The truth was, of course, that 


she was worried lest there was going to be | 


some unexpected complication that De 
Chateauloin had not foreseen. 

“Don’t you worry yourself about it,” he 
told her, seeing her troubled look. “I'll 
just verify these things and come out and 
see you in the morning and tell you all 
about it. Here you are; put it back again in 
that bag of yours, seeing you won’t trust 
me with it.” 

She laughed and tried to turn her unex- 
pected attitude about the matter into a joke. 
She seemed to have succeeded, for the drive 
back from Orbe was perfectly free from 
constraint. 


) 3 WAS six before they got back to the 
long, low house at the foot of the Juras, 
and she couldn’t help shuddering as they 
swung in at the gates. Nothing could still 
the aversion which this house aroused in 
her. She dreaded going into it in spite of its 
constant cheerfulness and warmth; hated 
leaving the freedom of this lovely day to go 
back to its haunting atmosphere of spying 
and intrigue, to the feeling that she was 
always being watched—never alone for one 
moment. 

The door was opened as they arrived 
before it. Evidently, she thought, they had 
been awaiting her return. 

Keston wouldn’t come in, but drove off 
back to Geneva at once, and she shuddered 
again as the car swung round, for with it 
went her only link with freedom. 

Louis was standing inside the door and 
took her straight to the salon where the 
Vicomte was waiting. He always seemed to 
be waiting there for her, she thought. That 
gay room of gilt and green was becoming 
her torture chamber, with the inquisitor 
always lurking there, waiting, if she made 
the least mistake, to condemn her to 
unknown horrors. 

There was not a hint of that in his manner, 
however, as he greeted her courteously. 

“You have enjoyed yourself, I trust, 
mademoiselle? It has been a wonderful day, 
has it not? The mountains must have been 
very beautiful. And now I am anxious, as 
you will guess, to hear how you have suc- 
ceeded in your mission. But first, perhaps, 
you will give to my keeping either the 
Book of Hours or the money. Which is it 
that you have brought back with you, dear 
lady?” 

She told him something of what had 
happened as she gave him back the book, 
though she hardly did full justice to Miles 
Keston’s attitude of puzzlement in the 
restaurant at Orbe, but merely said that he 
was seriously considering its purchase. She 
had a feeling that the whole truth would 
annoy her gaoler, and annoy him she dared 
not. Everything depended on keeping him 
in a good temper. 

“So far so good,” he commented quite 
amiably. “You have done quite as well as 
I expected, mademoiselle, on the whole. I 
did not really think there was much chance 
of your receiving the money today. To- 
morrow is very near, is it not? I can wait, 
I think, in patience till then.” 

“And then,” she said slowly, “if Mr. 
Keston pays the money tomorrow, I can go. 
I shall be free.” 

“Oh, my dear young lady, are you in 
such a hurry to leave us?” he queried. “I, 
I assure you, am most reluctant to lose you, 
to say nothing of our worthy Lefarge, 
l’oncle Georges. I hardly think we can part 
with you quite so soon, mademoiselle. Why, 
we are only just beginning to get to know 
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is found by dental research to play 
an important part in tooth decay 
-.. and to cause unsightly stains, 


ONSTANTLY new theories are ad- 

vanced as to the cause of tooth decay. 
Some authorities say it’s germs. Others 
believe it’s faulty diet. And the rest hold it 
a combination of the two. 


But one thing is positively known: wher- 
ever trouble and decay appear, germs are 
always present. Thus ridding teeth and 
gums of germs is the first thing one must 
do to keep teeth strong and healthy, 


Germs live in film 


Your teeth are covered by a stubborn, 
clinging film. In it—tightly glued in con- 
tact with the teeth—are the germs that 
cause decay and other troubles. Your pro- 
tection lies in never failing to remove that 
film from teeth each day. 

Film ruins the appearance of the teeth by 
absorbing stains from food and smoking... 
how many times have you noted these dark 
discolorations on enamel? 


The sure way to remove this dangerous 
film is with Pepsodent, as that is the sole 
purpose for which Pepsodent was developed. 

Pepsodent contains no pumice, no harm- 
ful grit or crude abrasives. It has a gentle 
action that protects the delicate enamel. It 
is completely SAFE... yet it removes dingy 
film where ordinary methods fail. 

Have lovely, sparkling teeth! Be safe! 
Use Pepsodent, for no other way can equal 
its effectiveness. 

* * * 
The most popular radio 
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Amos n Andy feature On the air every 
night except Sunday over N. B. C. network. 7:00 
p.m. on stations operating on Eastern time. 10:30 
p.m. on stations operating on Central time. 9:30 
p.m., Mountain time. 8:30 p.m., Pacific time. 
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Do These 3 Things 


to have strong, healthy teeth 












1. Follow this diet daily: 


one or two eggs, raw fruit, fresh 
vegetables, head lettuce, cabbage or 
celery. % lemon with orange juice. 
1 qt. of milk, and other food to 
suit the taste. 










2. Use Pepsodent twice 
every day. 






3. See your dentist at least 
twice a year. 





—the tooth paste which presents you with 
the Amos ’n’ Andy Radio Program. 
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and in the morning you will telephone M. 
Keston to come here to fetch you. 

“IT shall have no fears that you will not 
return safely to me, my dear lady. Your 
treasure is here, is it not?’’ he glanced at 
the safe behind him—‘and unless you 
return to it, it will be lost to you forever. 
So I know you will come back.” 

She felt inclined to pray that some hitch 
would occur to prevent Keston’s fulfilling 
his promise so that she might put off the 
evil day for a while, in the hope that she 
might find a way out of her difficulties 
without having to betray him more and 
more. 

There was no hitch. The day was cloud- 
less and sparkling; Keston all eagerness. 
She repeated on the telephone what the 
Vicomte had told her to say, and on those 
directions he found the Villa les Fougéres 
and arrived there about eleven o’clock. De 
ChAateauloin did not appear, but Lalage had 
an uncomfortable feeling that he was not 
far away, and it made her nervous. 


VERYTHING went smoothly. Lefarge, 

the very essence of correctitude and 
avuncular care, saw them safely off, saying 
all the proper things, and then they were 
alone on the road in Keston’s big coupé. 
If only her conscience had been clear, how 
she could have enjoyed herself—a perfect 
day, a perfect car, a perfect companion! 
But as it was, that accusing voice would 
keep breaking on her, spoiling everything. 

They stopped for lunch at a little place 
on the edge of a tiny lake, high up in the 
mountains. 

“I wish this day were never going to end,” 
said Lalage wistfully. ‘It’s so utterly lovely 
up her, so peaceful and remote. I wish I 
could stay here always, and never, never 
have to go back.” 

Keston sat up abruptly. “I wish you’d 
tell me what’s worrying you,” he said 
urgently. ““There’s always something at the 
back of your mind, I feel, that’s keeping you 
from being happy. Never mind about my 
being almost a stranger and that kind of 
conventional stuff. I’m not, I feel as if I’d 
known you all my life and you’re getting to 
have the same feeling about me, aren’t 
you? Confess it, Lalage—yes, I’m going to 
call you that; it suits you so—and me. And 
you’re going to call me, Miles. Admit that 
we've come to be pretty good friends this 
morning and that you like me quite a fair 
amount.” 

“You don’t seem to need telling anything 

of the sort,” she parried, “‘so it would be 
unnecessary.” 
“That’s only fencing,” he persisted. 
“But yes, I think I do know it. You 
wouldn’t have treated me as you have done 
if you hadn’t liked me a bit. Now tell me 
what the trouble is?” 

“There isn’t any,” she disclaimed hastily; 
“you're imagining it.” 

“You’re only an infant after all,”’ he told 
her, “and you want looking after, don’t 
you? Well, that’s going to be my job from 
now on. Forgive me, Lalage, and don’t be 
offended, but I don’t trust your uncle very 
much. You don’t know him very well after 
all, do you? I want you to promise me that 
you'll get clear of him as soon as you can. 
Particularly, I don’t want you to agree to 
any schemes he may suggest, without 
talking it over with me first. Is that 
understood?” 

“You're a tyrant,” she said, “but yes, 
I'll promise if you like. As a matter of fact 
I’m thankful to do so.” 

“Well then, that’s all settled,”” he agreed, 
“and we'd better push on, I’m afraid. 
Time’s getting on and I want to be at 
Orbe before dusk. I thought we could have 
tea there, and then drive back along the 
lake when the stars are out. Does that 
appeal?” 

“Oh, indeed it does. This is being a most 
perfect day, Miles; you’re a very good 
companion. Help me up then, if we must 


go. 


Paw 


»” 


He stooped to pull ner our of the low 
chair, but it wasn’t as low as he imagined, 
or he pulled too hard---he never knew how 
it happened. Only suddenly she was in his 
arms and all her weight was on him and 
the lovely sweetness of her leaning against 
him. The contact was too much for him. 
All his plans of care and waiting fled, and 
he held her close and kissed her again and 
again. For a second she was too surprised 
to resist. Instinctively she relaxed in the 
comfort and safety of those surrounding 
arms, then suddenly she came to herself 
and moved sharply away. 

“I’m sorry,” he said abruptly. ‘No I’m 
not; that’s not true. I’d do it again if you'd 
let me. I couldn’t help it. I hadn’t meant 
to speak yet, my dear, but I expect you’ve 
guessed after this that I love you, I loved 
you the minute I saw you and made up my 
mind I wanted you for my wife. I can’t 
wait any longer after this; everything’s 
changed now. Don’t go away from me, my 
sweet. Come back to me and tell me you'll 
marry me at once.” 

If he had not been so absorbed in his own 
feelings, he would have seen the horror on 
Lalage’s face at his words. For jn very 
truth she was horrified, not at him but at 
herself, at this utterly unexpected develop- 
ment that had come about, at this result of 
her actions which amounted in fact to the 
betrayal of this man who loved her enough 
to want her for his wife. If she had ever 
thought seriously of what was going to be 
the outcome of this adventure of hers, her 
encouragement of Keston, the effect of 
using all her charm on him, she might 
perhaps have anticipated a pleasant friend- 
ship, a pretty flirtation that would pass and 
be over when her mission was accomplished 
—but never this. 

Hastily she interrupted; anything to stop 
him committing himself still farther. ‘I’m 
desperately sorry, Miles,” she told him 
seriously. “I hadn't the least idea that you 
felt like this. It’s no use, my dear. I can’t 
say what you want—lI’ve never for one 
moment thought of you in that way. I like 
you awfully; I want you for my friend, but 
truly, I hardly know you. You couldn’t 
possibly expect me to feel anything more.” 

She was in a most dreadful position, she 
felt. From her own personal inclinations 
she wanted to keep this man as her friend. 
She didn’t want to hurt him, longed to let 
him down lightly, and yet all the time she 
felt a hypocrite and a cheat. For the sake 
of those papers, for her freedom, she must 
not antagonize him or drive him away. 

“Miles,” she pleaded, “‘please won’t you 
forget what you've said? Can’t we go 
back to where we were before? Let us be 
the greatest friends but not think of any- 
thing else. It’s not my fault, truly. I 
never imagined—” 

He broke in: “I’ve been a fool,” he said. 
“Don’t worry, Lalage. Don’t blame your- 
self. I was in too much of a hurry, that’s all. 
I knew perfectly well that it was too soon, 
that you weren’t the kind of girl to be 
rushed into anything like this, but when I 
felt you in my arms I forgot about every- 
thing but you. Yes, my dear, we’ll go back 
as far as we can, but we can’t go all the 
way, you know. I can never forget—and I 
don’t want to—what happened a minute 
ago, and I don’t think you can either, and 
I don’t want you to. I want you to know 
and remember that I love you, because 
I’m not going to change. You are, I hope; 
you're going to learn to feel as I do, to 
want me as I want you. 

“But till you’re ready, we'll go on as we 
were—with a difference. We'll still be 
friends. I’ll be always at your service, but 
always you'll have the knowledge that I’m 
your lover as well, and that one day, in 
your own good time, my dear, you'll be my 
wife. I'll wait as long as you have to make 
me, but the end will be the same. I know 
that just as certainly as I stand here. So 
take that worried look off your dear face 
and we’ll both call our sense of humor to the 
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stepping lightly in time to the music. “A 
pleasant tune that, Lefarge,”” he commented 
as he sat down. ‘What does it call itself?” 

“The funeral march of a marionette,” 
Lefarge answered without interrupting his 
music. 

“But how appropriate!” murmured De 
Chateauloin softly, as he lit a cigarette. 
For a time he seemed lost in thought, watch- 
ing the grey smoke of his cigarette as it 
drifted away toward the ceiling. Lalage was 
too troubled even to think. That desperate 
shut-in feeling was encompassing her again, 
and she was fighting with all her might to 
fend it off, to preserve her sanity. Lefarge 
went on playing softly. 

Presently the Vicomte rose and went to 
the safe at the other side of the room. 
Lalage’s eyes followed him as if drawn by a 
magnet. She saw him get out his keys froma 
pocket somewhere, open the door of the safe 
and take something out. He locked the 
door behind him, but didn’t remove the 
keys, and the sight of them dangling from 
the lock, was almost more than she could 
bear. She couldn’t take her eyes away from 
them, but sat there looking again and 
again, thinking how small they were to 
stand between her and freedom. 

She could hear the Vicomte speaking to 
Lefarge, who never ceased his quiet melan- 
choly tune. 

“So, my good Lefarge,”” De ChAateauloin 
was Saying, ‘“‘you were misguided enough to 
try to persuade mademoiselle to play me 
false? An error of judgment, my friend, in 
many ways. You thought you would go 
behind my back and get the better of me, 


Blanke 


, 


did you? Do you remember once before you 
what is that American phrase? | 
to ‘double-cross’ me, and | 
we had a little conversation together on the 
You have forgotten what I said | 
then, I fancy? A mistake, Lefarge. I never 
say things lightly, as you know. But it wasa 
greater mistake not to make sure I was out | 
of earshot before you began your overtures | 


tried to 
Ah, I have it 


subject? 


to mademoiselle, was it not?” 


above the sound of the piano. “I must be 
more careful another time.” 


“Do,” the Vicomte purred softly, “‘be 
much more careful, very much more careful 
—another time—Lefarge.”’ 

Something in his voice made Lalage look 
swiftly at him. He was not in his usual 
chair but in one directly facing the piano. 
His elbow rested on the arm of his chair 
and in the raised right hand was something 
that caught the firelight and gleamed dully. 
As he spoke, his wrist gave a swift, sudden 
jerk, and something shining and glittering 
streaked across the room and buried itself 
in Lefarge’s back. 

Lalage screamed but it was too late. 
Lefarge gave a terrible cry, half shriek, half 
gurgle, and fell with a dreadful clamor of 
discordant notes across the keys of the 
piano. 

Lalage turned her eyes away and with a 
low moan buried her face in her hands. 
She was nearer fainting than she had ever 
been in her life before. She was terrified, 
wondering if it were to be her turn next. 

To be continued. 


“I admit it,” Lefarge murmured casually | 
| 


t Time 


Continued from page 19 


use the roller, loosen it considerably first, 
so that the blanket is not squeezed too hard. 

Dry very carefully. Do not hang them 
by the edges on the line as this will pull 
them out of shape. Many women have 
found that drying them in an average room 
temperature is the best. When completely 
dry, stretch on the table and brush with a 
stiff whisk until the blanket is as soft and 
downy as the day you bought it. 


Comforters 


OMFORTERS seem more beautiful 
than ever, with colors, designs and 
fabrics combined in exquisite effects. 

There are a number of points to be con- 
sidered when you are buying a comforter— 
a very welcome Christmas gift, by the way. 
See, for instance, that it is well ventilated, 
with the tiny stitched holes that mean 
greater serviceability. 

Buy from a standard manufacturer. Here 
in Canada, there is at present, no ruling 
forbidding the use of old, second-hand, 
unsterilized fillings, and first-class Canadian 
manufacturers are working very hard to 
get such a law passed. Most of the states in 
America have such laws; but Canada is 
without them. Thus we are the dumping 
ground for old, unsterilized fillings. Stan- 
dardized Canadian manufacturers make 


very sure that their filling is of the best 
quality. Be very careful then in your shop- 
ping. 

Silks, rayons and sateens are the most 
popular coverings. One manufacturer said 
that he had found the famous old Paisley 
design the most popular. This is probably 
so since the Paisley pattern fits any type of 
room. There are exquisite colors in the new 
two-toned comforters. The Celanese cover- 
ings are beautiful in coloring and very 
sturdy. The lustrous sheen and delicate 
tints, as well as the darker shades make the 
Celanese coverings particularly lovely. 

Goose down and duck down are the best 
fillings; cheaper comforters are mixed with 
chicken feathers. You can feel the weight of 
them in the down. Many women like the 
wool filling, for very sturdy wear. The wool 
filling comforters are usually quilted. 

Many women do not realize that in con- 
stantly shaking a comforter in one way 
when making the bed, the filling has a ten- 
dency to be shaken down. Shake your com- 
forter on all sides. Occasionally lay it on a 
table and pat it carefully to make sure that 
the filling is evenly distributed. 

Another good tip learned from a Canadian 
manufacturer advises that sometimes it is a 
good idea to put comforters by the heat, 
as warmth tends to revive the down filling, 
and bring a new life to the comforter. 
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THE CHATELAINE’S EXERCISE A MONTH 


The fourth in a series of particularly good exercises to be mas- 
tered one by one each month. Posed for The Chatelaine by 
the Margaret Eaton School. 

ARCH MOVEMENT. Lie flat upon the floor, face downward. Press back 


the shoulders and raise the head while rotating the arms outward. The shoulder 
blades must come together if the exercise is to be of any benefit. Hold this and 


return to former position. 
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Just right for the Modern Man « 
Easy to pack « Light to carry « Keeps 
everything creaseless and smart 
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THE FINANCIAL POST SURVEY | 
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INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES | SORRATE | 
DISCLOSED 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
SURVEY OF 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 
1930 


HIS book, the fourth annual volume, published by The Financial 

i Post, tells clearly the story of the present activities, past record | 

and future prospects of each Canadian company in which there 

is investment interest; and of many foreign companies in which j 
Canadians have become investors. Considerable changes have 
occurred in the position of many companies since the last volume 


375 Pages 
Strongly Bound 


$2.0 


Size — 9” x 12” i 


of the Survey of Corporate Securities was published, making the i 
new edition of great value and interest to all holders of Canadian ' 
stocks. 


There is an opportunity at the present time to buy stocks in 
well-managed, long-established industries at prices which offer a 
satisfactory dividend return and which, if held for a reasonable 
period, should materially appreciate in value. For the investor there 
is now little reason to defer buying. A similar opportunity may not 
exist again for some time. The Financial Post Survey of Corporate 
Securities makes possible the selection of these, attractive 
investments. 

Many pages have been added to the 1930 Edition, In all over 1,300 
corporations come under review, including all stocks listed on Cana- 
dian Stock and Curb Exchanges. 

Orders for the Survey of Corporate Securities are pouring in 
every day. The supply on hand is fast disappearing. If you wish 
to be sure of a copy order at once. 








THE FINANCIAL POST, 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Send me postpaid .......... copies of The Financial Post Survey of Corporate Securities, 
1930, at $2 per copy. Enclosed is $.......... in payment. 
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|each other. Besides, you have proved 
a yourself so good an actress, so skilful and 
oO whom eee adaptable, that I had been hoping that you 
could perhaps be persuaded to remain with 
/us a little longer; play possibly one more 

little comedy with us before you go.”’ 
She went white. There was something 
‘threatening behind this silky voice of his, 


will you entrust your 
something that meant far more than the 


words he was saying. 
R a i SK “What do you mean?” she asked, with 
| difficulty controlling her voice. 











“T implore you, do not look so frightened, 


mademoiselle,”” he begged airily. ‘‘There is 
no cause for fear, I assure you. It is but a 
slight delay in your plans that I am sug- 
gesting, nothing that should make you 
grow so pale. Shall we not sit down and I 
will explain? There are various reasons, all 
so excellent, why it would be inadvisable 
for you to leave the protection of this house 
as yet. I have been making enquiries today, 
}and I find that the ‘hue and cry’—I think 
ithat is your English phrase—about that 
| unfortunate affair by the roadside the other 
| night has not yet died down. It would be a 
mistake for you to leave here till it has done 
so, I think. Then, it has come to my 
knowledge—it has given me a great shock, 
I assure you—that this,’”’ he tapped lightly 
on the book he was still holding, ‘‘that you 
have been endeavoring to sell to our 
unsuspecting friend, M. Miles Keston, was 
stolen from its original owner before it was 
er—sold to me. That means, you see, dear 
lady, that you have been trafficking in 
/stolen goods. It is unfortunate, is it not? 
| And you see, tomorrow you will have to sell 
this thing to him, knowing—for I have just 
informed you of the fact—that it has been 
stolen. And you, of course, are not in a 
position to refuse to continue the transac- 
tion, otherwise you would have the sorrow 
of seeing those papers of yours, which are 
now sécurely housed in my safe over there, 
going up in flames in that very fireplace by 
which you are sitting. And you would be 
powerless to avert their destruction. 

“A most awkward situation, is it not? 
And so involved. By selling that manu- 
script to M. Keston you become, you see, 
definitely involved in a criminal act, as one 
who knowingly disposes of stolen property. 
But you have no alternative, have you? It 
is unfortunate. Therefore it seems to me 
that I shall be doing you a real kindness by 
allowing you to stay in my house under my 
protection, until, firstly, the police have 
given up their search for the slayer of that 
poor man; and, secondly, until M. Keston 
has returned safely to England with his 
treasure without suspecting how it originally 
came to be for sale. Then, of course, it 
would be perfectly safe for you to return 
home. 

All the time he had been speaking, 
Lalage had been able to do more than keep 
her head. She tried to grasp the meaning 
of his words, to understand fully this trap 
he had laid for her. 

“Do you mean that you are going to break 
your promise, Vicomte?” she asked slowly 
at last, in a dull passionless voice. ‘“When 
I’ve done this thing for you successfully, 
you’re not going to let me go as you said 
you would? You’ve just tricked me again, 
and you’re going to keep me a prisoner till 
I’ve done some more crooked work for 
you?” 

De Ch&teauloin elevated the fine black 
lines of his eyebrows till they almost lost 
themselves in his hair. 

: “Yes, mademoiselle,’’ said the icy voice. 
i | And I have made up my mind that you are 
| going to stay here and play one more part. 
#| | And when I make up my mind I spare 
nothing and no one to accomplish my ends. 
| Put out of your pretty, foolish head any 
! | thoughts of escape until I have done with 
v)} you and am willing that you should go. 
Remember that I have no heart, no con- 
science, no compassion when it becomes a 
question of getting my own way. Remember 
these things, mademoiselle, and let them 
teach you the lesson you have need to Icarn 
—that of utter, unquestioning obedience 
and submission to my will.” 

His voice, his manner, the innate vileness 
lof his personality, all seemed to be enmesh- 
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ing Lalage in some horrible clinging web 
from which there was no escape. For the 
moment all will power, all thought, all 
reason seemed to have been drained from 
her; and like the helpless bird she had felt 
once before, she cowered and shrank before 
the snake who had her in his power. 

“You may go now,” he said in that 
hypnotic voice of his, calm again now, and 
silky as if it had never uttered those words 
she had just been forced to listen to, “and 
we will meet again at dinner. We will meet 
as friends and all unpleasantness will be 
forgotten. Only, mademoiselle, you will 
remember my warning and you will act 
on it.” 

Like an automaton she rose and went 
upstairs to her room, and, oppressed by her 
hideous thoughts, sat there unmoving until | 
the dressing bell warned her that she must 
obey her torturer and appear at dinner as 
he had commanded. 


INNER was a ghastly meal. Lalage, 

white and shaken, hardly knew how to 
sit through it, though De Chateauloin and 
Lefarge laughed and talked as usual. She 
hardly listened to what they were saying; so 
engrossed was she in her own thoughts. 

After they had sipped their coffee in the 
salon after dinner, the Vicomte went out of 
the room, leaving the other two alone 
together. 

Lefarge, who was sitting as usual on the 
piano stool, turned round at once. ‘‘What 
has happened, my niece?” he enquired 
lightly. ‘‘You are by no means your usual 
bright self. Can it be that our friend,” he 
jerked a finger toward the door, ‘‘has been 
outlining his little plans for your future?”’ 

She only nodded. She felt as if words 
would choke her. 

““My poor child!” Lefarge sounded really 
sympathetic. ‘And it has given you a 
shock to find that you are not to be allowed 
to leave us at once, after /’ami Keston has 
paid his money? The papers are still to be 
kept as a hostage, and you must stay with 
them? I thought as much. And you are| 
unwilling?” 

Again she nodded. 

“He is like that, our Vicomte,” Lefarge 
remarked bitterly. ‘‘He always finds it 
difficult to relinquish his tools—I know.” 
He lowered his voice and leant toward 
Lalage. ‘What would you do for me,” he 
asked, “‘if I were to get those papers for you, 
to give them to you tomorrow after the 
money has been paid?” 

Lalage’s heart lightened instinctively. 
Was this going to be an unexpected ally? 
Was she going to have her chance of escape 
at last? 

“Anything,” she whispered eagerly, and | 
then remembering—‘‘or almost anything.” 

Lefarge laughed softly. “You become | 
cautious,” he murmured. “Well, you can 
do this thing; it is a very little and a very 
easy one. All I ask is, that you persuade 
M. Keston to pay you £1,000 in English 
money over and above the price you were 
told to ask. Or even less would do. Or, if 
you are unable to persuade him to that, tell 
our Vicomte you were unable to get the full | 
price and give me £500. He hardly expects | 
to get all he demands from the Englishman. | 
But I should think you could easily get | 
anything you ask for, my niece.” 

Quickly that ray of hope faded from her | 
heart. This was a thing she could not do, 
even for the return of her precious papers 
This would be adding dishonesty to dis- 
honesty. 

“TI can’t do that,” she said slowly, all the 
disappointment in the world in her voice. 
“‘Can’t you see, M. Lefarge—” 

He broke in hastily. ‘‘De ChAateauloin is 
coming back,” he whispered. “I'll try to 
talk to you about this another time.” 

He was round on the piano stool before | 
the door opened, playing softly even before | 
he had finished speaking. 

Notes drummed themselves into Lalage’s | 
brain, as she sat there wrestling with this 
new light she had on Lefarge’s character, 
wondering if she could bribe him somehow 
to help her, by a promise of money in | 





future, when she got home again to England, 
The Vicomte walked gaily into the room 
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MODERNITY and beauty are gra- 
ciously combined at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 


Come for a day, or a week, or 


2 Re ar PES 


a year. Enjoy the salt sea air. 
Good food. Rest in the sun on 
Deck. 


clear, bright sea. Have tea to the 


the Ocean Bathe in the 


ONE PEI Pete 


strains of Boccherini. In the 
background is an informal 
friendliness that makes every 
minute of your stay a pleasure. 

Write for information. There 


is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans ? 


Chalionte- 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Made ot pure mater- 
ials in modern sunlit factories. 


No expense spared to have it 
clean, wholesome and full flavored. j 


WRIGLEYS 


is wrapped and sealed to keep it as 
good as when it leaves the factory. 
WRIGLEY’S is bound to be the best 
that men and machines and money 
can make. 
The delicious peppermint 
flavor freshens the mouth 
and aids digestion. 
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for the other half use orange marmalade. 
Between brown slices put cream cheese and 
chopped dates. 


Ice Cream in Pumpkin Cups 


Little pumpkin faces may be purchased 


at the five-and-ten cent store and paper 
cups of cream placed in them. This does 
not damage the pumpkins, which the 


children may keep as favors 
Little Sponge Cake 


1 Cupful of sifted flour 

1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
Pinch of salt 

1 Cupful of sugar 

3 Eggs 

3 Tablespoonfuls of water 
Orange flavoring 


Mix and sift the ingredients. Beat the 
eggs, add the Water and flavoring, and add 
to the dry ingredients. Beat well for four 
or five minutes and bake in muffin tins for 
twenty minutes at 350 degrees F. Ice some 
with orange icing and others with chocolate 
icing, decorating the orange ones with 
chocolate icing and the chocolate ones with 
orange icing. 


Pixte Sandwiches 


Cut bread in Hallowe’en shapes as for 
eerie sandwiches. Fill some white ones with 
cocoanut, chopped dates and nuts and 
orange juice; others with pimento cream 
cheese. Brown bread filling is made from 
chopped hard-cooked egg, chopped celery 
and a little cream or mayonnaise to moisten. 


Chocolate Milk Shake 


34 Cupful of chocolate syrup 
4 Cupfuls of cold milk 


Mix the two thoroughly by beating or 
by shaking individual drinks in a glass jar 
or shaker. Chill before serving. 


Carnival Confections 
Candied Apples 


2 Cupfuls of sugar 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
12 Small rosy apples 


Cook the sugar and water until brittle 
when tried in cold water. Wash and polish 
the apples, and dip into the syrup, making 
sure that the whole apple is coated. Place 
on waxed paper until hard. Or the cores 
may be removed and the cavities filled with 
chopped dates and nuts, the apple put on a 
skewer, and dipped into the syrup. 


Chocolate Pops 


2 Cupfuls of brown sugar 
14 Cupful of water 

2 Squares of chocolate 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Quarts of popcorn 


Stir the sugar, water and chocolate over 
the fire until chocolate is melted. Cook 
until a soft ball forms when tried in cold 
water (238 degrees F.) Add the butter and 
blend, then pour the mixture over the pop- 
corn and stir until every kernel is coated 
with chocolate. 


Hallowittches 
Cook one dozen weiners, chill, remove the 


skins and put the meat through the food 
chopper. Add one-half cupful of chopped 


Stuffed olives and enough tomato catsup 
to make of the right consistency to spread 


Spread this filling between slices of buttered 


graham bread. 

Mince one can of tuna fish and combin- 
with one chopped green pepper and onee 
half cupful of chopped celery. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and enough 
mayonnaise to make of the consistency to 
spread Put between buttered slices of 
bread and toast on a flat toaster or a sand- 
wich toaster 

Cream one small package of cream cheese 
with two tablespoonfuls of peanut butter 
Add one hard-cooked egg and one cucumber 
pickle which have been chopped very fine 
Season and blend thoroughly. Spread 
between buttered slices of bread. 

Soften white cream cheese with cream or 
mayonnaise or orange juice and spread on 
rounds of Boston brown bread. Cover with 
rounds of the bread in which Hallowe’en 
faces have been cut with a sharp-pointed 
knife. Ginger faces may be made in the 
same way using rounds of gingerbread 


Hallowe'en Frivolities 


2 Egg whites 
14 Cupful of powdered sugar 
114 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
24 Cupful of chopped walnuts 
4 Tablespoonfuls of orange marma- 
lade 
16 Saltines 


Add the powdered sugar to the stiffly 
beaten egg whites, beating until the mixture 
is very light. Mix in the lemon juice, wal- 
nuts and marmalade. Pile on the saltines 
and bake in a slow oven (325 degrees F.) 
for ten minutes. 


Hallowe’en Menus 
Late Suppers 


Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Gherkins 
Apple Cups Ginger Faces 
Toasted Marshmallows 
Coffee 
Car-rai-nut Salad 
Toast Strips 
Pumpkin Tartlets Whipped Cream 
Coffee ss 
Curried Eggs and Mushrooms on Pastry 
Squares 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
Orange Ice Chocolate Drops 
Coffee 
Welsh Rarebit 
Prunes Stuffed with Orange 
Apricot Parfait Doughnuts 
Cider 
Dinner 
Cream of Carrot Soup 
Stuffed Celery 
Dressed Tenderloin 
Potato on the Half Shell Mashed Turnip 
Goblin Salad 
Ice Cream Sandwiches 
Raisins 


Olives 


Nuts 
Coffee 


Children’s Parties 


Eerie Sandwiches Hot Chocolate 
Ice Cream in Pumpkin Cups 
Little Sponge Cakes 


Pixie Sandwiches Chocolate Milk Shake 
Orange Jelly with Whipped Cream 
Ginger Cookies 
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Why I! always 
drink Salada 


“| always believe in 











having the best if it 
doesn’t cost too much. 
Ican have three cups 
of Salada for a cent— 
that’s good value.” 


Everywoman 


“DALADA 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 













Cees certainly do love 


the pleasant taste of Castoria. 


And mothers like what Castoria 
does for a child. It brings such quick 
comfort and it can’t harm. 


When a child becomes restless, 
can't sleep, won't eat, has a little 
cold or fever, you can always give 
Castoria! How quickly it brings 
rest; and how perfectly safe it is. 
(The formula is in plain English on 
the wrapper.) 





Castoria is mild—yet is effective 
in sudden attacks of colic or other 


little upsets. And remember this: 
Castoria is especially made for 
children of all ages and only requires 
a more liberal dose for older 
children. 

Every drugstore has Fletcher’s 
Castoria. Be sure to read the little 


book on babies and children which 
you will find inside the wrapper. 
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FINEST 


Coconut 


Full-flavoured 


and FRESH 


RY a few recipes using 

Baker’s Coconut and you'll 
be delighted with the fresher, 
richer true coconut flavour you 
obtain. Here’s the reason: 


The Baker process and packing 
calls for only the finest of coco- 
nuts grown in the tropics. They 
are rushed to us, opened, pro- 
cessed and packed by modern 
scientific methods. 


You are certain to get all the 
delicious flavour whichever way 
you buy Baker’s—and it will be 
just as fresh as if you’d shred- 
ded it yourself. Made in Can- 
ada from fresh coconuts. Sold 
in packages, tins and by the 
pound. 


COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 


% cup sifted Swans 1% toangoass vanilla 
Down Cake Flour 1 cu er’s Coconut 

1% cups brown sugar baked 9-inch pie 

% teaspoon salt shell 


1 
I 
3 cups milk, scalded 6  tabl su 
3 egg yolks, slightly 3 egg whites, stiffly 
aten beaten 
4 tablespoons butter % cup Baker’s Coconut 


(All measurements are level) 


Combine flour, sugar, and salt. Add milk gradually, 
place in double boiler, and cook until thickened, 
Stirring constantly. Pour small amount of mixture 
over egg yolks, return to double boiler, and cook 3 
to 4 minutes longer. Remove from fire ; add butter, 
vanilla, and 1 cup coconut. Cool and pour into pie 
shell, Top with meringue, made by folding sugar 
into egg whites. Sprinkle with 4 cup coconut. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 12 to 15 minutes, 
or until delicate brown, 


a 






Write for free 
recipe book to 
General Foods, 
Limited, Sterling 
Tower, Toronto. 
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the skins intact. 
following mixture: 


flour and stir well. 
from canned mushrooms with added water 
if necessary ) gradually and cook until thick, 
stirring constantly. Add the curry and salt 
and simmer for ten minutes. Add the mush- 
rooms which have been sautée in butter 
and the hard-cooked eggs which have been 
chopped. Add the cream and bring to the 
boiling point just before serving on the 
pastry squares. (Six servings). 


BAKER'S 
ONUT 


for ten minutes. 
juices and salt and freeze. 





An interesting suggestion for an eerte Hallowe'en party table. 


The Hallowe’en Party 


Continued from page 18 


Fill the cavities with the 


1 Cupful of diced apple 
1 Cupful of chopped celery 
16 Cupful of walnut meats broken- 
Mayonnaise 


Mix the apples, celery and nuts, and 


moisten with mayonnaise. Pile into the 
apple cups and garnish with celery tips. 


Curried Eggs and Mushrooms 


1 Tablespoonful of chopped onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
21% Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Cupful of mushroom broth 
1 Teaspoonful of curry powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1% Cupfuls of mushrooms 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
14 Cupful of cream 
3 Hard-cooked eggs 


Cook the onion in the butter. Add the 
Add the broth (liquid 


Orange Ice 


1% Cupfuls of orange juice 
Grated rind of one orange 
Juice of one lemon 

2 Cupfuls of water 
1 Cupful of sugar 
Pinch of salt 


Boil the water, sugar and orange rind 
Strain, cool, add the fruit 
Prunes Stuffed with Orange 


Soak large prunes in cold water over 


night. Cook carefully until tender, but not 


soft. Remove the pits and into each cavity | 
insert an orange section from which all | 


membrane has been removed. Serve on 
lettuce with or without mayonnaise. 


Apricot Parfait 


1 Cupful of apricot juice 
4 Cupful of sugar 
2 Egg whites 
14 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1 Cupful of apricot pulp 
34 Cupful of whipping cream 


Cook the apricot juice and the sugar for 
ten minutes. Pour this syrup slowly over 
the beaten egg whites, continuing the beat- 
ing, and allow to cool. Press the apricot 
pulp through a sieve, add the lemon juice, 
chill thoroughly and add to the stiffly 
whipped cream. Combine the egg and cream 
mixture, mix thoroughly and freeze. 


Goblin Salad 


34 Cupful of chopped celery 
34 Cupful of chopped apple 
4 Cupful of chopped nuts 
3 Peaches 

Cloves and pimento 


Mix the chopped celery, apple and nuts 
and moisten with mayonnaise. Place about 
four tablespoonfuls on lettuce on individual 
plates and over this place a half peach, the 
rounded side up. Using cloves and pimento 
strip, fashion a comic face, twisting the 
pimento into various positions to form the 
mouth. 


Ice Cream Sandwiches 


Cut two and one-half inch squares of 
chocolate cake about one-half inch thick. 
Between two squares put a slice of orange 
ice cream. Decorate with orange sections 
or orange icing, 


Eerie Sandwiches 


Cut white and brown bread into shapes 
of witches, cats, pumpkins or hats. As 
filling for half of the white sandwiches use 
peanut butter moistened with orange juice 
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LAVOR 
Whipped Cream with 


MAPLEINE! 


Tuis is just one of Mapleine’s many 
every-day uses. Write for your copy 
of our new “MAPLEINE CooKERY,” 
over 200 recipes. In the meantime, 
a recipe folder is wrapped around 
every bottle—at your grocer’s. 


MAPLEINE is a maple flavor, the only 

proven syrup maker, meat seasoning 

and flavoring fori ces and all desserts. 

Get a bottle! Write for free book to— 
CRESCENT MFG. COMPANY 

Dept. 52, $1 Wettincron Sr. W., Toronto 

Derr. 52, 287 Srantey Str., Wiwwirec 


-MAPLEINE 


Flavoring » Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 


$t 
Charles 


UNSWEETENED 


eee In cream soups, 
for creaming vege- 
tables, for sauces 
and gravies, in 
breads and cakes, 
wherever the recipe 
calls for milk, St. 
Charles will assure 
aricher, creamier 
result. 
eee 

Mail coupon to-day for 
FREE RECIPE BOOK 


containing nearly 200 
tested recipes. 


THE BORDEN CO., LIMITED 
140 St. Paul W., Montreal 


Send free Recipe Book to: 
DUI. <sacccncanindccsecsnnnnanaeseicanuenatal - 
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“Why I Failed to be Elected” 


Continued from page 17 


candidates in the recent Federal elections 
dissociated themselves from _ traditional 
party politics. In this respect, no doubt all 
shared alike the hostile opposition of the 
old line parties. Thus Miss McPhail was 
the only woman elected. For the re-election 
all the women of Canada owe a debt 
gratitude to South Grey 

I was the only woman who ran as a 
Farmer-Labor candidate. The reasons for 
our defeat at the polls might be put in the 
following order. 

1. This was our first appearance in the 
field, farmers and Labor working together. 
The majority of the electors are still party 
bound in their political thinking. Both the 
old parties used the argument that the 
Independents if elected would not be strong 
enough numerically to assume power. To 
be on the “‘winning side”’ is of more import- 
ance to many, than knowing that they are 
informed and _ voting intelligently, and 
independently. 

2. The average 
ignorant federal affairs, international 
affairs, imperial matters, tariffs, national 
debts, social welfare and unemployment 
all are really mysteries to him. 

Though he may be suffering from them 
all, he still leaves himself a victim of a very 
partisan press 

3. Because the agricultural and industrial 
workers have not yet come to understand 
their common social and economic interests, 
our opponents were able to divide once more 
the vote on the grounds of prejudice and 
distrust of each other in many cases. 

1. We appealed only to the intelligence 
of the electors. Until the appeal of intelli- 
gence becomes the first and most important 
appeal, the woman candidate will probably 
be defeated. 

5. Last and least of all there are still 
persons who have not accustomed them- 
selves to the idea of a woman candidate. 
I am confident, however, that the reputed 
antipathy of men to women candidates is 
more fanciful than real. When women show 
themselves, as they are doing everywhere, 
to be quite fit for public life, they will 
inevitably take their places there. The time 
is no doubt near at hand; but women must 
continue to put up the struggle for them- 
selves, and not sit back waiting for some- 
thing nice and pleasant and remunerative 
to be handed to them. 


of 


elector is appallingly 


of 


Mrs. F. S. Greenwood, Liberal 
Candidate, St. Catharines, Ont. 


DID not go into the campaign on the 

“woman question” or attitude at all. I 
was the choice without question of the 
convention, when I consented to let my 
name go before them. In very few cases 
was the fact that I was a woman candidate 
any impediment. I was acceded a most 
cordial support from the Liberal party and 
even the “Standard” said, “‘No man could 
have made a better run for the Liberal 
party in Lincoln.”” But the odds were too 
great. 

It was the fact, (1) of the very Conser- 
vative atmosphere of Lincoln, (2) many 
industrial interests of my honorable oppo- 
nent, (3) an Independent press with de- 
cidedly Conservative leanings, and (4) lack 
of organization in the Liberal party that 
worked for my defeat 

In considering the election results I like 
to remember that we increased the vote 
considerably, sent our deposit, reduced the 
majority, united the Liberal party and 
made the opposition work harder than they 
have done in Lincoln for twenty-five years, 
as “Old-Timers”’ said! 

Another thing which contributed to our 
defeat was the fact the Conservative member 
did not just know how to tackle the propost- 
tion of a woman candidate, so their execu- 
tives proceeded to organize their women, 
which had never been done in Lincoln before 
and they certainly worked. 


I think the women voters were in the 
whole very keen and only in few cases 
indifferent to their franchise. The extreme 


heat and a great confusion re the change in 
the subdivision of polling booths upset a 
great many. 

I do feel in all fairness that I can sav that 
it was not the fact of a woman candidate 
that led to the “‘non-election”’ of the Liberal 
candidate in Lincoln for I was accorded a 
most enthusiastic reception not only at the 
Convention but at every meeting and every 
place throughout the constituency and was 
assured by my supporters that they were 
very proud of their candidate. 

I think women can take a part in politics 
greatly beneficial to the whole. In Lincoln 
we do not “fight”’ the men for place, for our 
Liberal women have done much here for 
the party, sol can’t altogether sympathize 
with that attitude of some, who urge, for 
instance, representation, on the various 
executives, as that was accorded us cor- 
dially. It seems to me much can be done 
together, ‘‘not like to like, but like in 
difference.” 


Mrs. Donald Macdonald, Independent- 
Progressive-Liberal, Northumberland 
Federal Constituency, Ont. 


AVING read with deepest interest the 

article in the September issue of The 
Chatelaine on the subject “Is Women’s 
Suffrage a Success” by that sparkling young 
writer, Grattan O’Leary.” I must frankly 
admit that, for my part, I could truly say 
that these are my sentiments too, but I must 
admit also that I was disappointed that, 
having diagnosed the case, he had not even 
hinted, even indirectly, at the source of the 
trouble—that he prescribed no remedy for 
the state of pernicious anaemia in which 
the case of Women’s Suffrage, after ten 
years trial, finds itself. 

The cause of the disease is so obvious— 
simply due to men’s overwhelming supe- 
riority complex, and to most women’s 
equally overwhelming inferiority complex— 
the latter symptom being the most danger- 
ous and deadly part of the disease and one, 
unless soon eradicated from the _ blood, 
which will be fatal and will ultimately 
completely eliminate women as a political 
factor in our national life. 

When women were first given the fran- 
chise (note “‘given.’”” Men by superiority 
possessed the franchise!) I was opposed to 
the suggestion that women should form a 
distinctly woman’s party. Having been 
from infancy, a member of a family where 
politics formed just as much part of our 
mental food, as daily porridge of our 
physical, I felt women would do better work 
if they would simply align themselves with 
one or other of the political parties. After 
ten years experience, I am firmly convinced 
I was wrong in that idea. Women should 
have gone to the political kindergarten 
before going into the school with all the old 
political bosses, and the machine workers. 
They were early told, in act, if not in words, 
by the men, their limitations—that they 
were babies trying to run politically before 
they learned to crawl. They were told that 
their only safety lay in following along the 
path pointed out by their political male 
mentors. 

Women soon saw that they were to be 
allowed by the machine no real part in the 
political life of any party—saw that they 
had no voice in the selection of delegates to 
the party conventions, no voice in the choice 
of the party candidates, they were not to 
be admitted to any party caucus. They had 
no voice in anything, and so many women 
who had thought and intended to be of 
some use in the national political life became 
discouraged, and gave up attempting to be a 
factor. 

Had women formed a women’s party ten 
years ago: had they learned to study along 
with other women the political and national 
problems; had they learned to come to 
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Fragrant EXTRA 


Chocolate Flavour 
The Children’s Favourite 


PROM the time of Canada’s youth Baker’s has been youth’s 

favourite. And it still is! Candy makers selected Baker’s 
Chocolate, good cooks preferred Baker’s Chocolate. And this 
richer chocolate flavour is in Baker’s Cocoa. 


Please remember Walter Baker & Co. have been making cocoa 
of supreme quality for a century and a half! Baker’s special 
formula gives you extra chocolate flavour. Rich and smooth, 
yet easily digestible—here is the best cocoa for your children. 
Don’t accept less than Baker quality. 


Pay no more than for other brands. From your grocer today buy 


a tin of Baker’s Cocoa. Use the recipe given here. You'll find 


more chocolate flavour, abundant nourishment, revitalizing glow. 


Try this New Recipe 


Developed by domestic science experts—tested by cooking schools and 
universities : — 


For cach cup allow 1 heaping teaspoonful Baker's Cocoa, 1 level 
dessertspoonful sugar, 44 cup water, 34 cup milk, few grains salt, 
Veasure cocoa and water into saucepan. Stir over direct heat 
until mixture is smooth. Boil about two minutes and add the 
salt, sugar and miik. Heat until foamy, beat well and serve. 
Vanilla may he added just before serving—or whipped cream 
or marshmallow. 


Note: Cut out this recipe. It is mew and does not yet appear on the 


Baker label. 


BAKER’S 





C7-30M 


Use Baker’s Premium Chocolate for Cooking 
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A Boy’s Room 


WISH to decorate a boy’s room. His 
interests are music, travel, history and 
tennis. He would like it bright but not 
effeminate. Please suggest two or three color 
schemes and type of curtains and wall cover- 
ing. How about the woodwork, beds, chairs? 
What do you think of lacquer red and varying 


der complexion in comparison with shades of cream and sand, with touches of 
the fascinating, lasting beauty ren- black, as a color scheme? I read your column 
dered by Gouraud’s Oriental Cream. | often and find it interesting. 

Golf or Tennis will hold no terrors 
for your appearance, as its use al- 
lows you to enjoy all the delightful 
outdoor sports with the full confi- 
dence your complexion will retain 
the original échintuate rendered. 


oIENTA 
ORREAM 


White, Flesh, Rachel and Oriental Tan Shades 
Send 10c. for Trial Size 55 


Ferd T. Hopkins & Seon, Montreal, Que. 
ISERIES ERE AAI SY CELLED EIT LIE 





Country Club 


—it is easy to detect the face pow- 


I very much like your own color scheme, 
but here are a few alternatives. 

Scheme: Tan, royal blue, old ivory. 

Curtains: Tan silk whipcord, very heavy: 
no valance; undercurtains if any, heavy 
fishnet. 

Rug: Camel’s hair broadloom, plain; or 
any weave having blue border and fawn 
body. 

Paper: Indistinct conventional modern- 
istic pattern, ivory, blue tan and blush. 

Bedcover: Same as curtains corded with 
blue. 

Cushions: Silk whipcord, blue, alternated 
with one or two in conventional modern- 
istic design, bringing in tan, blue and some 
orange or red, depending on color of chair 
below. 

Furniture and Bed: Black enamel; 
red lacquer or leather chair. 

Woodwork: Deep ivory. 

The next one may be a little more 


| 
} 
riginal. 
ad ke _— F j° Scheme: Putty color, henna, cool green, 


gun metal. 
Curtains: Putty color monk’s cloth, 
decorated with broad border across bottom 


SEWI NG MACHINE of wool embroidery, henna and green. 


Border should be at least six inches deep. 
LIKE NEW-::: 


Rug: Plain green, slightly darker than 
at a cost of ] penny 
and 3 minutes time 











one 








paper. 

Paper: Light green in small ‘“‘invisible”’ 
pattern. 

Bedcover: Same as curtains; border 
necessary only on one side. 

Cushions: Henna. 

One Chair: Slip-covered linen, back- 
ground same shade as curtains if possible, 
large design, taking in green, henna and a 

| number of contrasting colors. 

Other Furniture: Painted gun metal 
(metallic paint). 

Woodwork: Putty color. 

Of course, entirely outside of color 


Before you can restore that “brand-new 
feel” to your sewing machine all old oil, 
“gum,” dirt and lint from thread must be | .nemes, there are various effects to be 
cleaned from its bearings. Sounds like a | gotten. For instance, one country house 
repairman’s job, but it isn’t. You can do it | that I know, has a double-decker bed in one 
yourself this easy way. room which is too small to accommodate a 


7 ‘ * ir of twin beds. If the boy is fond of 
Just oil thoroughly with 3-in-One and run a? : . : 
eal Tees enlaces Wen all ill nathan travel, do you think he would like the idea 


of a room fixed up like a ship’s cabin? One 
work out the gummy dirt. Wipe off excess | department store I know will make this 
oil, then put in some fresh 3-in-One for | type of “bunk”. It’s a convenient thing for 
lubrication. Your machine will seem new! | boys who stay over night. I know nothing 


T AE OE ey ey ey ee of your son’s age, but all young people like 


company. 
It not only oils—it cleans and protecis from 
iat ak Gieneens dion The a You probably do not want to go to the 


; : expense of getting much new furniture, but a 
ideal oil for every household chest would add to the nautical effect. 
use. At all good stores, in Also, if you decide to use the wool embroid- 
handy cans and bottles. ery, I think a sailing ship design would be 
Write now for free sample 


effective. 
and pamphlet, “New Youth An interesting note for the wall, might 
for Your Sewing Machine.” 


be a simply constructed rack and book- 
shelf combined, to hold racket and souve- 
nirs. 

If your son is like most boys, he will 
probably turn pale with horror at every 
suggestion I have made. However, out of 
it all there may be something that will 
appeal to you both, and on which you can 
compromise. 





THREE - IN - ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 44 


260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


3in-One Oi 
HAVE found your page of great interest 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - PREVENTS RUST 
I and help in furnishing my home, as while 
I love things artistically done, I am afraid I 


An Old House 











The Home Burea u 


Conducted by Anne Elizabeth Wilson 


myself My 
; in fact at 


have not much originality 
problem is rather a lengthy one 


involves furnishing and decorating a whole | 


house, 
help me with it. My husband and I are 


returning soon to the old home of my child- 
hood—to live. It is in Ireland, and I know 
that I am going to have a most awful business 
in making it compare at all favorably with the 
lovely modern Canadian homes I am used to. 
I was home about two years ago, so I can let 
you know the backgrounds that I shall have to 
work with. 


but I hope you will be so kind as to | 


The living room will have to be both prac- | 
tical and dainty, as it is the only room of any | 
size and will have to act for all purposes of | 


entertaining and family evenings. The walls 
are otl-painted—an eggshell green, and on one 
side opposite the door, there is a dark green 
marble fireplace. 


There is only one window | 


(very large) which looks out on the main street | 


of the town. On the side opposite the window ts 
an alcove about one and a half feet deep, in 
which stands the piano. There ts a lovely old 
mahogany table (round with carved legs) in the 
room, which I would like to keep there, but all 
else must go. Can you advise me what color to 
use for window drapes, what serviceable color 
to get in the upholstery for chesterfield and 
chairs? How to work in a writing table, also 
the table which ts there, also what color to use 
in cushions and rugs? I want to have linoleum 
in the room, as the house is old and our family 
ts large, and vacuum cleaners are unknown 
over there. What colors do you advise for it 
and the hearth rug? I shall be so relieved and 
grateful tf you can help me with this. 


In reply to your recent enquiry to “The 
Home Bureau,” it seems to me that you are 
going into rather a charming old house, and 
should have no difficulty at all in making it 
“compare favorably” with the Canadian 
homes you are used to. 

First, with regard to the drapes and 
upholstery or slip-coverings for the living 
room, I believe that in a room of these high 
proportions and mellow feeling, the very 
best choice you could make for draperies, 
would be a large-flowered Victorian chintz. 
Predominating colors which would be effect- 
ive with the green background, might be 
orange and umber, lavender and some of the 
dark green already enunciated by the fire- 
place. ((What a beautiful thing that must 
be!) Now for the chesterfield and perhaps 
two of the chairs, I should select one color 
out of the chintz, possibly the russet, and 
have glazed percale on mercerized poplin in 
plain color made into slip-covers. For one 
big chair, I would use the chintz of the 
curtains. Also use the chintz for cushions 
on the chesterfield. 

About the floor, I believe a Jaspé lino- 
leum in grey-green would be most effective, 
with a hearth rug or several small ‘‘scatter”’ 
rugs with more or less of the russet coloring. 


Of course, I’m sure you know that the 
most important thing in the room is the 
fireplace. That is the centre about which 
your every scheme should be built. Try to 
find a beautiful low brass fender for it, and 
keep its shelf as unadorned as possible, with 
perhaps only a pair of exceptionally graceful 
brass candlesticks, and a low bow! of flowers 
at centre. It is an old-country custom to 
clutter the mantel with photographs of all 
sorts and sizes, which ruins any claim to 
line or beauty it may have originally 
possessed. 

About the arrangement of furniture, it is a 
little difficult to advise you, not knowing 
everything which will go into the room or 
exact comparative dimensions. Try to 
remember to arrange all pieces in accord- 
ance with the angles of the room, however: 
meanwhile devising groups of furniture to 
break the “straight around the wall” 
bugaboo. 
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Greyness 
Vanishes 


after one application! 


PERMADYNE, the new grey 
hair coloring, is easy to apply 
and is positively harmless to 
the hair. It develops shades 
which cannot be detected 
from Nature’s own and will 
not fade nor wear off. 

Get this better hair color- 
ing at your nearest hair goods 
store, drug store or depart- 
ment store, or write to us 


direct. 
id 


INECTO-Rap 


The high speed grey hair remedy 
speed grey hair remedy 
distributed and guaranteed 

by us. Get it at your nearest hair goals 
store frug store or department store, or 
write to us direct 


The W. T. PEMBER STORES 
LIMITED 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


129 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont. 


WINTER, 
@LOTHES 


. is _bigh 











Even a casual examination of 
this issue of The Chatelaine will 
suggest to you that you will 
desire to show it to your friends 
and neighbors. 

Sample copies and all necessary 
supplies will be sent you. 

Even a few hours’ pleasurable 
work of this kind will pay you 
handsomely, and, if you desire, 
help you buy that sport costume 
or other winter wear that you 
want. 
Address your inquiry to: 


Local Representatives’ Dept. 
THe MacLean PuBLisHING 
Company, LiMiTED 
153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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ELECTRIC IRONS 


Easiest to Use 


ADJUST-O-MATIC IRON 


Maintains exactly the heat 
vou want for every purpose 





ELECTRIC HEATERS 


3 TIMES AS MUCH 
EFFECTIVE HEAT 


Cool autumn days suggest a Hot- 
point Focalipse Heater. Built on 
entirely new design — spreads 
heat over much wider area. 


FOCALIPSE HEATER 





SILVER POLISH 


SILVERWARE 
is never so well 
expressed as when 
polished with Goddard's 
we, Plate Powder. Eighty- 
a] five years’ world-wide 
reputation. 


Goddard's: Powder 
Silver 


Sold in boxes : 25 cents. 5 
AGENTS—F. L. BENEDICT & CO. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal. 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of fall and winter 


sewing? It pays to have it regu- 
larly overhauled, just as you do 
your car. The Chatelaine Pattern 
Service has a_ specially selected 
showing of fall and early winter 
styles on 


Pages 60-63 


of this issue. There are patterns 
for your children and for yourself. 
Get the sewing machine into work- 
ing order. 








For Other Household Appliances 


and Supplies see the following: 


Berry Bros. Paints....... Page 46 
eam BOR os 5 5 o.c-0'6 4's 6's Page 46 
Kirsch Mfg. Co........--- Page 54 
Laco Mazda Lamps...... Page 55 
emt UN acta eii aes hid 48 


_Three- in-One Oil 
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PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 


THE PERFECT "HEMSTITCHER 
a 


AND PICOTING 


Money back guarantee 

invention known for the 
wife 
Pays for itself in ten 
time 
as done by $275.00 machine 
back in five days if ss more 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, 


ATTACH- 
MENT, PRICE $I. ae ; 
reales 
house 
Fits all sewing machines 
minutes 


Hemstitching as beautiful 


than pleased. 
Georgetown, 







Pay postman, Mone) 


Ont. 
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The Servette contains 
all the essentials of 
an up-to-date kitchen- 
ette within a cabinet 
which looks, when 
closed, like a Victrola. 


the one or two roomed ‘‘bachelor apart- 

ment” is just now claiming the atten- 
tion of apartment and rooming house 
Owners and tenants. Imagine a self-con- 
tained kitchenette which folds up de- 
murely to present the appearance of an 
orthophonic! That is what the Servette 
manages to achieve. And with a good look- 
ing finish in walnut, grey, ebony or Japanese 
red, the disguise is impenetrable. 

Yet compact as it is, the Servette over- 
looks scarcely a single kitchen necessity. 
Electric stove, ironing board, service table, 
bread cabinet and pantry compartment, 
pots and pans, percolator, tea kettle, con- 
tainers for dry food—even table linen are 
all tucked away within the roomy recesses 
of the cabinet. 

The Servette, which is an all-Canadian 
product, made by J. M. Loose & Sons, 
Ltd., comes in two models, one of which is 
| equipped, in addition to the appliances 

already mentioned, with a Kelvinator refri- 

gerator. This is the type illustrated. The 
other model is exactly the same Servette 
without the added convenience of a refri- 
gerator. 
| The serving table lets down from the 
| side and is strongly supported. The ironing 
| board, is part of the serving table and is 
| built to bear heavy pressure. The inside 
| of the cabinet is fitted with a porcelain 


"Tite latest and most useful addition to 


The new line of 
“Glacier” refri- 
gerators are ob- 
tainable in five 
s12ZeS. 





enameled lining green in the case of the 
walnut finish cabinet, and very trim looking 
The cooking utensils with which the cabinet 
is equipped are all of good quality alum- 
inum, made bv the Ideal Aluminum Prod- 


A Department W hich A seeks Out and Investigates 





ee cee 


od i in Housekeeping Helps 
— 


Conducted by VERA Bs WELCH 


ucts Limited, and the hot plate possesses | 


two burners capable of using power to the 
extent of 1320 watts, a product of the Ren- 
frew Electric Company of Canada. The hot 
plate sits well back in the top compartment 
of the cabinet, but when in use it may be 
pulled forward to rest upon a tray which 
emerges from a slot in the top shelf and 
gives additional working space. 

As a final triumph of thoughtfulness, an 
adjustable electric light is mounted in the 
top compartment. And to eliminate the 
Possibility of fire should the cabinet be 
closed accidentally without turning off the 
stove, a special switch box automatically 
shuts off all current when the cabinet is 
closed. Racks attached to the back of the 
door take care of tea towels and frying 
pan; a drawer at the bottom is intended for 
linen and cutlery. The refrigerator has the 
Kelvinator guarantee behind it and is fitted 
with an ice tray that freezes twenty-one 
ice cubes at one time. The refrigerator 
cabinet is insulated with one and a half inch 
Dry-Zero and lined with one-piece, seamless 
porcelain. 

Certainly, the Servette is an ingenious 
piece of equipment—and it should by no 
means be classed as a “novelty,” for it is 
practical, simple, and very workable. 


AFIER we have given thanks to our 

primeval ancestors for the discovery 
of fire, and to our more immediate fathers 
for the development of gas and electricity, 
I think we are justified in giving third place 
to refrigeration—for there is scarcely a 
greater boon to the modern housewife than 
this which enables her to keep her food fresh 
and palatable under the most difficult con- 
ditions. 


The Ruddy Manufacturing Company 
have recently introduced a new “Glacier” 
line of refrigerators which are finding popular 
favor throughout Canada. They come in 
five sizes, and all of them except the two 
lowest priced models are convenient front 
icing styles. The Ruddy people have been 
careful to include in this new line all the 
new essentials in steel refrigerator design 
and construction. A specially treated rust 
resisting steel sheet is used for both inside 
and outside linings, and the model shown 
is equipped with a removable drip pipe and 
inside syphon trap. An excellent feature is 
the new type of sanitary leg which gives easy 
access to the floor under the refrigerator. 
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COOKING UTENSILS 






SMP 


Covered Roasters 












Keep the oven clean. 
smoke up house. 
age of meat. 
juices. 


No spattering fat to 
Prevent wasteful shrink- 
Retain all the health-giving 


























GOLDEN WAFFLES 





WAFFLE IRON 










SMP 
Enameled Ware 


Clean as china. Strong as steel. 
Smart modern shapes. Used in hos- 
pitals. Recommended by doctors. 



























































ELECTRIC TOASTERS 


Makes per- 
fect toast — 


prevents 
scorched 
fingers— 


Chromium 
Finish 


TURN-OVER TOASTER 
ELECTRIC STOVES 


SMP 


Electric 
Ranges 
in 


Just plug 


and cook — 
that's all. Ideal 


for apa:tment 
or small kit- 
chen. Has all 
the advantages 
of big range. 
with very low 
operating cost. 
Operates from 
wall or base 
plug receptacle. 











Mane 
Cecalia 


Don't Hesitate! 
This Means Money for You! 


Don’t Sit and wonder how you are going to buy that new dress 
or new hat . . . let our great Chatelaine Club for Girls show 
you how to become financially independent, through dignified, 
pleasant and interesting spare time work. 


Hunpreps oF Canadian girls are receiving splendid commissions 
and bonuses from our Chatelaine Club for Girls which is a 
popular club formed by girls in all parts of Canada who are 
anxious to make good use of their spare time. 


. You Can Give the women of Canada an enormous amount of 
educational material, special articles prepared for women and 
an abundance of splendid fiction by clever authors, by taking 
their orders for The Chatelaine. 


You Wit BE welcomed by every woman who is interested in 
Canada and the building up of Canadian womanhood and the 
home. The Chatelaine is a magazine written by women for 
women. 


Memsers OF The Chatelaine Club for Girls are also authorized 
to take orders for our other publications, which gives them a 
varied scope, and a magazine for every need. 


You Can Make $100.00 a month in your spare time by doing this 
pleasant work which many other girls are enjoying — taking 
new and renewal orders for our publications. Get your girl 
friend and apply now! 


THe CHATELAINE CLUB 


For Girts 


Join Our Club To-day— 
Send in this Coupon or Write a Letter 


The Secretary, 

The Chatelaine Club for Girls, 

Room 317, 

i The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. . 


SRS fe 2a ene 


Please accept my application for membership to your Chatelaine Club for Girls, 
as I am interested in your proposition, and desirous of making extra money in my 
spare time. 


ST. s690a¢0 xe paneo ceeded tuens Pla aia Nae ee a i ae 


Address 





}conclusions of their own on ail matters 
| affecting Canada’s welfare and prosperity 
and to vote for whatever party would best 
bring about the results that they desired, 
today women would indeed be a factor in 
politics. After ten years of such schooling 
when they had learned to think independ- 
ently, they could have joined up with either 
of the old parties, and with a trained mind 
they would be a tremendous factor in 
forming the nation’s laws, and would not 
be satisfied to be simply rubber stamps for 
their male relations’ political ideas. 

The only woman who ever receives a 
nomination from any convention of either 
of the old parties must belong to one or 
other of the two She may be 
endorsed by a party convention in a hope- 
less constituency, where the machine after 
vainly attempting to secure a male can- 
didate in order to avoid an acclamation for 
the other party makes a pretended generous 
gesture, saying “Of course, let a woman 
have a chance!”’ Or in a riding where they 
can secure a wealthy woman—preferably a 
widow—whom they think may be induced 
to contribute ten thousand times her 
“widow’s mite’ most of which can be 
employed in helping to elect in another 
| constituency a worthy male candidate! 

Personally, I have succeeded in being 
elected four times as a member of a muni- 
cipal council in competition with men 
competitors, even being elected over two 
men as the first woman reeve in Canada. 
But for any woman to attempt to progress 
beyond a municipal council in Canada, 
especially in eastern Canada, is harder than 
for “‘a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle.” Again, simply because too few 
women have learned to vote free from the 
influence of the male members of their 
family. Then too there is another factor. 
A small section of women, clever in their 
own respective lines, have no bent or taste 
for a political career and they adopt “‘the 
dog in the manger” attitude, and because 
they do not desire to do political work them- 
selves, they won’t be satisfied to allow 
another woman to fill such a position, no 
matter how well equipped she may be. This 
phase, however, will doubtless pass, as such 
women get more accustomed to seeing more 
women in political office. 

For the sake of our young nation, for the 
sake of our homes and our children, is it 
yet too late to remind women that the 
franchise is the only weapon they have with 
which to fight for better legislation, for 
greater social improvements and to enable 
them to help make Canada a model nation 
for all other nations? Women have a great 
responsibility to answer for—the Canada of 
fifty years hence will undoubtedly be what 
the women of today vote to bring about. 
Fifty years from now people won’t care 
whether women helped to elect one party or 
the other (in accordance with their own 
personal political affiliations) on July 28th, 
1930, but the civilized world will greatly 
care if the Canada of 1980 is the sort of 
Canada of which you desire your sons and 
your sons’ sons to be citizens. 

Women, you are heirs to a noble tradi- 
tion. The first generation of women in 
Canada set up the lamp of the Canadian 
woman’s ideal, and its light of those days 
beams brilliantly across the century of time. 
Today that lamp is in your hand. If you 
pass it on, trimmed and burning brightly, 
then will you be acclaimed worthy of those 
wonderful pioneer women who set it alight 
for you so long ago. 


classes. 





Miss Iola Saint Jean, Quebec 


MESS IOLA SAINT JEAN, who con- 
tested the Mount Royal constituency 
in Quebec, believes that the answer lies not 
in her own corner of the Dominion but in 
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the general attitude of men and women. 
She says: 

It would be interesting to make an 
enquiry throughout the country in order to 
find how many men are really feminists at 
heart. It is doubtful whether we would find 
more than one-tenth of them in favor of 
suffrage. Men treat women as rivals and 
believe that the rights which they are claim- 
ing will take their power away. For all 
time they have manipulated the political 
machine, they have adopted the party 
spirit, and the majority of men will vote 
preferably in favor of a candidate who is 
inefficient because he belongs to their party 
instead of giving their vote to a more 
qualified candidate who is independent or 
belongs to another political faction. 

Partisanship has been the cause of the 
failure of men in politics and has been 
responsible for the election of so many 
incompetents who follow their party blindly, 
often without knowing on what question 
they are giving a vote in the names of those 
whom they represent. 

Every right thinking person will admit 
today, that the ideal course in politics is to 
adopt an independent attitude. They 
admit this in their hearts, but unfortunately 
they act in a manner contrary to this ideal. 
Men have engaged in political activities 
since the beginning and women have par- 
ticipated in a limited way as voters for only 
one decade. 

Entering into this field in a very disturbed 
time, following the Great War and having 
very little preparation they had to take their 
instruction from men, and they were com- 
pelled for a while at least, to adopt their 
methods. Men gave women what -they 
wanted to give; this explains why women’s 
political evolution has been rather slow. 

The emancipation of women took place 
only about twenty-five years ago, and has 
not been long enough to make them under- 
stand the value of solidarity, which is the 
factor which gives so much strength to men. 
When women, who represent one half of the 
population, will realize what power they 
would have if they were organized, and how 
they could defend their rights as women, the 
face of the world would change over night. 

Knowledge is power and should be the 
slogan that should be adopted by the women 
of Canada. The more they will know the 
more they will become independent and 
free. If they organize and learn, no power 
will interfere with their complete emancipa- 
tion, and they will understand the import- 
ance of having a fair representation in 
parliament. 

In the Province of Quebec, the constitu- 
ency of Mount Royal which was officially 
offered to a woman was a conservative 
stronghold in which no Liberal, either man 
or woman stood the slightest chance of 
being elected, while in St. Denis I was 
opposed by two official party candidates, 
and two Ministers of the Crown warned the 
electors to be on guard against independent 
candidates. I had no election fund for a 
campaign which cost less than six hundred 
dollars. 

Men have so to speak the exclusive 
control of one of the world’s powers—the 
press. Women should have a greater 
independent access to this great instrument 
and be in a position where they could freely 
express their opinions and contribute to the 
process of molding public opinion according 
to their point of view. 

Everyone will admit that there are certain 
social questions that women will understand 
better than men, as there are problems waich 
will be grasped more adequately by men. 
But each of these various problems affect 
humanity as a whole, and the world will 
never be happy until women’s ideals as well 
as men’s ideals will be fully attained. 
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Entered in The Chatelaine’ s Snapshot Contest by J. Rae Tooke, Winnipeg. 


The Teasing Child 


The Chatelaine’s authority on child psychology discusses 


this important phase of character development 


by FRANCES LILY JOHNSON 


LEC is a constant source of worry,” 

said an anxious mother of a_nine- 

year-old to me one day. “I hardly 
know what to do with him. He is continually 
teasing the children in the neighborhood till 
their mothers complain to me and he is so 
big they cannot cope with him. A short 
time ago he prevented Robert from going to 
the store for his mother by running out at 
him each time he attempted to pass our 
house, and he had the child so frightened 
that he would not attempt to pass our door 
for days. Of course, Robert is only five and 
his mother was greatly annoyed. I spoke to 
Alec and tried to show him how unfair it 
was to tease a child that is much younger 
than himself, but he does not seem to 
understand and will act in the same way 
toward all the little ones.” 

This mother has a most difficult situation 
to face and must first try to discover what 
causes her boy to act in the way he does. 
One would not want to eliminate all teasing 
from life since it is the source of much 
harmless fun and enjoyment, but there is a 
difference between banter and objectionable 
teasing. With banter there is give and take 
which sharpens up the wits. Objectionable 
teasing results in helpless frustration for the 
teased one that may lead to a deep feeling 
of inferiority and lack of confidence which 
reacts on the unfortunate victim and causes 
inability to participate in the activities of 
social groups to which he rightly belongs. 

Both the mother of the boy who is the 
victim of teasing and the mother of the 
child who teases have a problem to solve. 
The one must ask herself, “‘Why is my child 
always the one who is picked on by the 
others as the butt of their humor?’”’ The 
other must ask herself, ‘‘Why does my child 
find pleasure in causing annoyance and 
humiliation to others?” 

In the first instance the 
answer the question as regards her own part 
in the contributing to the burden of the 
teasing. Is the child peculiar by reason of 
his dress, his habits, his speech and such 
personal things? 

Parents can mitigate the peculiarities 
which make the child the target in all the 
cases mentioned. Children can be dressed 
so as not to be conspicuous if that is a 
cause, and in the other instances should be 


parent must 


aided to meet the teasing which comes their 
way with indifference or gameness. They 
should be encouraged to take their own 
part and fight back where necessary, meet- 
ing the aggressors on their own ground and 
so gaining respect. The most effective 
response always is to meet the teasing 
attack and the parent can help the child to 
find successful responses. 

Where the problem is one of a teaser, 
especially where it is a case of an older child 
who singles out a younger for this particular 
type of torment, the parent would do well to 
consider what has provoked the attack. It 
may be that the younger child has been 
annoying the elder by “tagging” along when 
the older boys are playing, it may be that 
the elder has not enough to keep him 
occupied. It may be that he gets a “kick” 
out of the reaction of his victim. The | 
adjustments being made by the parties con- | 
cerned must be studied and then a prescrip- | 
tion can be applied either in the form of | 
more companions of like age, more to do or | 
giving an understanding of the harmful 
effects of teasing and building up the 
sympathy with others which is the basis 
both of good sportsmanship and good 
breeding. 

We must always remember that in the 
beginning teasing is comparable to the play 
of puppies and kittens and is not objection- | 
able in itself provided there is equality of 
age. It is a means of enforcing public 
opinion and gaining conformity to social 
customs, and when used and not abused is 
stimulating and delightful. If there is to be 
an interplay of personalities without undue 
friction we must all learn how to take teasing 
with good grace and meet it in like manner. 

It is only when teasing is carried on where 
the advantage is overwhelmingly one sided 
and in such a way that it causes exaggerated | 
behavior as compensation that it is obnox- | 
ious. When a child withdraws from group | 
activities and shows signs of becoming self- 
centred as a result of teasing, or when he 
becomes the company clown and seems to 
enjoy being the butt of party merriment, it 
is time for parents to interfere and help the 
child to regain his proper status in the group, 
seeking the cause of the trouble and helping 
the child to participate as an equal in the 
fun. Too much interference or too much 
protection cramps development. 
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THE WorLp’s Most FAMous 


Beauly Geam 


LUXURIA melts deep into the pores of 
your skin at the touch of your fingers, and 
removes every trace of dust and grime 
which spoils the clear whiteness of your 
skin. Yet LUXURIA does more than 
cleanse. Its wonderful ingredients feed 
the tssues and keep the skin soft and fair 
and youthful. 





















LUXURIA is obtainable throughout 
Canada 












Write HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 323 
East 34th Street, New York for the fascinating 
book “ All for Beauty” which tells you about 
these wonderful preparations and gives you 
instructions for successful skin care. 




















HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


INCORPORATED 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 
‘PARIS 



















LONDON ‘NEW YORK 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, | 
153 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


post-paid, .......... copies of “Canada’s Fighting 
” <caceccceescseseeeeten Edition. 
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he Pook of the Year 


DeLuxe Edition. Full Mo- 
rocco, semi-limp binding. 
numbered and autographed 
by the author. 


Price 


$7.50 











Look for This Jacket in the Book Stores 


Regular Edition. Handsome, 
best quality Buckram bind- 
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FIGHTING AIRMEN 


3, Lieut.Colonel George A.Drew 


Author of “The Truth About the War’ and “Canada in the Great War” 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” is a 
permanent record of imperishable heroism. 
It not only has historic value, but it possesses 
all the drama, all the thrills, all the suspense 
to be found in a whole library of fiction. 
Including the full series of articles first pub- 
lished in MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, with 
much additional information since secured, 
and with new chapters not before published, 
“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” pres- 
ents the careers of 


Bisho McLaren McElroy Quigley 
Collishaw MacLeod Claxton Carter 
Barker Rogers McCall McKeever 


- IT enclose $ ........ for which please mail me, 


It is also a history of Aviation in Canada 
during the Great War. 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” is the 
first and only comprehensive and accurate 
record of Canada’s leading war aces ever to 
be produced. None of the information it 
contains, until it appeared in MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE, had ever been made public. 
Much of it came as news to our own air and 
military officials at Ottawa — for the major 
part of the information and many of the 





pilots’ reports were secured from either the 
British War Office or from the men them- 
selves. 


“CANADA'S FIGHTING AIRMEN” is pro- 
fusely illustrated with 28 splendid photo- 
graphic plates — many of them never pub- 
lished before and all of them of intense inter- 
est. In appearance, the book will be one that 
any person will be proud to have on his book- 
shelf — printed in clear and graceful type and 
bound in the very best materials obtainable, 
it will rank with the finest specimens of book- 
craft produced in Canada. 


for Distribution Oct.1s+ 


YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER 


Should be able to supply you with “CANADA’S 
FIGHTING AIRMEN”—but should he not have it 
in stock, use the coupon in this advertisement to 
order direct from us and your copy will be mailed 
in a protective carton immediately upon receipt 
of your instructions. 


AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


“CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN” will convey a 
graceful recognition of the discrimination of your 
friends and be a welcome expression of your good 
wishes to them. 
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The Same Fine Car T hrough Every Season 





Tne New THREE-wiInpow Forpor SEDAN 


AT THIS SEASON of the year, as autumn prepares to bid adieu, it is good to know that the new Ford is fully prepared to meet the sterner 


needs of winter driving. . .. Cold weather emphasizes the value of its simplicity of design and its trustworthy performance under all 


conditions. There is an enduring quality, too, in its exterior finish. « « « « « « « « « « 


The pyroxylin lacquer is not affected by cold, or the usual hazards of snow or water. The Rustless Steel used for the radiator shell, 


hub caps, cowl finish strip, and other exterior metal parts is an additional assurance of permanent beauty. ... With reasonable care 


the new Ford will maintain its original sheen and brilliance for a long period. Mechanically it has been made to give you many thou- 


sands of miles of comfortable, satisfactory motoring at a very low cost per mile. « « « « « « « « 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





‘Tae CANADIAN Car’ 
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Beauties 
of the Boudoir 


Women of true social distinction find 
in Keystone toiletware the same uncom- 
romising quality that marks their jewel- 
is their gowns and their furnishings. 
For Keystone is made by masters of the 
toiletry-designing art. Its beauty isclassic 
...and enduring. Long, springy, 
ure white bristles . . . mirrors of 
nest imported plate glass. . . sets 
that bespeak smart style and ex- 
quisite taste, A variety of charm- : 
ing patterns in Rose, Green, Blue, Maize 
or Natural Pearl. Cleopatra design 
illustrated. At your jewellery, drug, 
leather goods or department store. 


Srevens-HEepner Co. LimiTED 
Port Exvcin, Ontario 
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KEYSTONE 


The Chatelaine will pay 
for your 
HOME DISCOVERIES 
% 


Every woman has some pet particular discovery which 
aids home making in some way. 

It may be in connection with cleaning; with cooking; 
with sewing; with child-training. 

Through the Home Discoveries page, beginning in the 
next issue, The Chatelaine wants its readers to share these 
ideas every month. 

We will pay $1.00 for every Home Discovery published. 
Each one will be studied by The Chatelaine Institute before 
appearing in the magazine. 

Address Home Discoveries Editor, 
The Chatelaine, 


143 University Ave., Toronto. 


The first Home Discovery page will appear in the November issue. 
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The Flower-Garden Quilt 


No. 1, The Lilac 
The lilac block uses two tones of violet 
with the lighter lavender for the top and 
the flowers next the leaves, and the darker 
| tone to the lower and outside. Leaves are a 
| light spring green, stem a bit darker. The 
flowers are lazy-daisy stitch as indicated 
with a tiny knot of yellow in each centre; 
the green is done in outline stitch. 
No. 2, Daffodils 
Second in the garden series is the daffodil 
in its “yellow petticoat and green gown”’ of 


Continued 


from page 21 


nursery rhyme fame. A lighter yellow is 
used for the centre cup than on the outside 
petals. The cup may be buttonholed around 
the centre which is a dot of coppery orange 
Green leaves and stem in outline stitch 
complete the block. Three strands of six- 
strand floss is excellent for this. 

By the way, these daffodils repeated into a 
border across crisp bedroom curtains of 
organdy or dimity would be about as dainty 
as any pattern one could buy. 





First Steps in Crochet 


Continued from page 22 


| shells in making simple edgings would be to 
make a length of simple shells with 5 ch 
loops on outer edge as we did at first and 
after last shell ch 3 and make 3 tr under first 
ch loop of edge, ch 5, catch back with a 
slip stitch (sl st) in 4th st from hook to make 
a picot, ch 1, 3 tr under same loop, ch 1, 
and make a similar shell in next loop, ch 1, 
and repeat for entire length. 


Edgings 

Having succeeded so well with the shells 
let us now try another combination of 
chains, doubles, trebles, and double trebles 
in edgings resembling Cluny lace. 

First make a ch of 7 sts, and work 1 tr in 
each of the first two stitches. Turn, ch 5, 
| 1 tr over each of the 2 tr. Turn * ch 5, 2 
tr over last 2 tr, turn and repeat from * till 


—_— | you have the length you desire. To make a 


straight edge for the top after last tr work 
5 ch, 1 d in chain loop, ch 4, d in next loop 
and repeat for entire length making 4 or 5 
ch as necessary to make up edge straight, 
or if wanted to trim circular doily make only 
3 or 4 ch depending on the looseness of the 
stitch. If straight make 6 ch at end and sl 
st across 2 tr and 3 ch of loop on outer edge. 
Then ch 6, 1 d in next loop for entire length. 
Turn and work over 6 ch 4 d, picot (p) of 
4 ch fastened with sl st in last d, 4 d over 
remainder of ch. The picot will be firmer 
if the hook is slipped through d from behind 
the 4 ch. 

This edging will look very nice made of 
50 or 60 hard twisted crochet thread on 
curtains with the row of doubles and picots 
working in the color to match prevailing 
color of the room, or worked on 80 or 100 
thread will make a suitable trim for hand- 
kerchiefs or baby clothes. 

Our second edging is a little more ela- 
borate but not difficult. 
lst row—Make a ch of 11 sts and work 2 tr 

in the 6th and 7th sts from hook, ch 2, 

skip 2 sts and work 2 tr in last two sts 

of ch. Turn. 
2nd row—Ch 3 for Ist tr, tr in next tr, ch 

2, 2 tr over 2 tr of lst row. Turn. 
3rd row—Ch 5, 2 tr over 2 tr, ch 2, 2 tr over 

next 2 tr. Turn and repeat 2nd and 3rd 

rows till you have the length desired 
ending with tr on outer edge, and instead 
of turning ch 5 and work 1 d in first loop 
of edge (four loops of edge are required for 
each pattern so that in full length there 
should be a number divisible by four and 
one extra loop, making Ist row of edge 

end with 3 ch—d in next loop) *Ch 5, 

thread over hook twice and work d tr 


under next loop working off 2 loops twice 
and keeping remaining 2 loops on hook 
Thread over hook twice, insert hook 
under loop, draw thread through and 
work off 2 loops twice, leaving 3 loops in 
hook. Repeat once more and you will 
have 4 loops on hook, work off all 4 loops 
at once. Trebles worked in this way are 
called a group. Ch 6 and work another 
group under same loop. Ch 5, d under 
next loop, ch 3, d under next loop, and 
repeat from * for entire length. Turn and 
work 3 d over 3 ch.° p of 4 sts fastened 
back in last d with a sl st, 6 d over 5 ch, 
p, 5 d over next ch, 3 p of 4 ch each fastened 
back in Ist st of 4, 5 d over remainder of ch, 
p fastened in last d, 6 d over next ch, p, 
3 d over 3 ch, and repeat from *. 


Filet Crochet Edging 


Next let us try a simple edging in filet 
crochet. 

Ist row—Make a chain of 11 sts and work 
4 tr in first 4 sts of ch. Turn. 

2nd row—Ch 5, tr in 4th tr and 3 tr over 
ch, ch 2, d tr in 3rd st of ch close to last 
tr. Turn. 

3rd row—Ch 7, tr in d tr, 2 tr over 2 ch, 
tr in Ist tr of last row—(these four tr 
make 1 block)—ch 2, tr in 4th tr, ch 2, 
tr in 3rd st of ch—(2 ch sts between 2 
trebles is called a space.) Beginning the 
row we made 7 ch for Ist space (sp) thus 
we have 1 sp, 1 block and 2 sps. Turn. 

4th row—Ch 5 for 1st sp, 2 sps, 1 block 
over 7 ch, tr tr in 3rd st of 7 ch close to 
last tr. Turn. 

Sth row—To increase the row we made 7 ch 
for lst sp but now we want to decrease 
so make only 4 ch and make 1 block same 
as before (1 tr in tr, 2 tr in sp, tr on tr), 
2sps. Turn. 

6th row—Ch 5 (the first space on a straight 
edge is always made in this way). 1 
block, d tr in 4th tr of block of last row. 
This completes one pattern. Turn. Ch 
5 for sp over block, 1 block over sp of last 
row. This is the lst row of next pattern. 
Turn and repeat from 2nd row for length 
desired ending with this lst row in order 
that both ends be alike. Then sl st back 
over block and 3 sts of ch and finish edge 
as follows:—(1 d, p of 4 sts fastened back 
in d, 1 d) over Ist sp *, 3 d over next sp 
(2 d, p, 2 d) over next sp (3 d, p, 3 d) 
over sp at point (2 d, p, 2 d) over next 
sp, 3 d over next sp. (1d, p, 1 d) over 
sp between scallops * Repeat for entire 
length from * to *, 
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Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known bridge 

authority, who ts writing this department every month, 

will answer personal bridge problems for readers of 
T he Chatelaine. 


The Mastery 


of Auction and 


Contract Bridge 


by XAVIER BAILET 


LWAYS bearing in mind that an Orig- 

inal Bid of One, either in a suit or at 
No Trump, is not necessarily the Final 
Declaration, the Declarer must give first 
consideration to his high cards before nam- 
ing the declaration that will best convey an 
accurate picture of his hand to his partner. 
Let us state this as follows: 

First’ rule-—Count first the high-card 
tricks in your hand according to the table 
given last month and, if you have at least 
two and a half high-card tricks as First or 
Second Hand, or three as Third or Fourth 
hand, you have a bid of One. 

Second rule.-—With the above number of 
high-card tricks in your hand, always bid 
a suit in preference to No Trump, provided 
the suit has at least four or five cards. 

A four-card suit must be headed by at 
least one and one-half high-card trick, such 
as AQxx, AJ 10x, K Q 10x or better. 

A five-card suit must be headed by at 
least one-half high-card trick, such as K 
xxx xorQJx xx, or better. Occasionally, 
you can bid a suit headed by a Q or a i, 
chiefly when it contains more than five 
cards, but the high-card value of your whole 
hand should be proportionately stronger. 

Remember that you are not likely to 
play the hand in your suit unless your 
partner supports your bid and that your 
partner, if he knows his business, is not 
going to raise your bid without at least 
Normal Trump Support which consists of 
xxxxorQxx. 

No Trumps Bids of One.—With the re- 
quired number of high-card tricks, bid One 
No Trump if you have no biddable suit 
and if your high-card tricks are distributed 
in at least three suits. 

Take the two fo'lowing hands: 


& AQGS5 & 43 

¥ 952 ¥ KQ764 
@AQ95 #74 

& 654 &AQ65 


andask all the playersof your acquaintance 
what they would bid originally as dealer or 
second hand. You will find that very few 
will bid One Spade in the first case, while 
everybody will say One Heart in the sec nd, 
and vet, as original bids, the two hands are 
identical and if one is slightly stronger than 
the other, it is the first 


The reason is that: an original bid of one 
is not necessarily the final declaration, and 
unless you find normal trump support in 
your Dummy, you will be no better off at 
Spades in the first case than you will be at 
Hearts in the second. 

But—and this is what players generally 
forget—you are not likely to play the hand 
if your partner has no support for your 
original bid. In other words, you are not 
playing thirteen cards only, but in order 
to get the best results you must combine 
your cards with those of your partner, ‘and 
of course, you cannot do that until your 
partner has spoken. In the meantime, your 
opponents are trying to find the declaration 
that best fits their hands, and the chances 
of three passes are very slight. However, if 
it should happen that the remaining cards 
are equally divided among the three other 
hands and you are left to play the hand at 
Spades or Hearts, you will do just as well in 
one case as in the other, provided you find 
normal trump support in Dummy, the only 
difference being in what you consider nor- 
mal trump support. In the Approach Sys- 
tem, it is four little trumps or three to an 
honor as good as the Queen, while in the 
old style of bidding it is three little trumps 
or Ax, K x and Qx. All other things being 
equal, the first hand will produce as many 
tricks with K x x in Dummy as the 
second with A x. On the other hand, if 
one of the opponents or your partner be- 
comes the Declarer, $ A Q is just as good 
as he A Q and the A is slightly better 
than W K Q, because it will win the first 
trick of the round while the Hearts may 
be ruffed on the second. 

Let us now consider Dummy’s procedure 
after an original bid by Dealer or second 
hand and a pass by the player on the left | 
of the Original Bidder. | 


| 
Tricks Held by Dummy 


When the Original Bidder says One Spade, 
for instance, he contracts to make seven 
tricks, but of course he is far from having | 
all of them in his own hand. As a matter of 
fact, we have seen that he has given very | 
little consideration to the actual number of 
tricks his hand may eventually take. His | 
bid has been based chiefly on his high cards | 
but the expectancy is that he will take a‘ 


| 
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These photos show why 
some cakes dry out... 
why others stay fresh 
and delicious for days 


HAT makes some cakes stay moist, 
fresh, delicious? While others dry 


out ...and lose their flavor? 
For years this question has puzzled 


both food experts and home bakers. 
The answer has been found by a group 


of scientists who took an actual moving 
picture of cake batter rising in the oven. 


Two cakes were made—one with Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar baking powder. . . 
the other with an ordinary, cheaper 
brand of baking powder. All other ingre- 
dients in the cakes were exactly the same. 
They were made exactly the same way. 


The pictures show the Royal cake ris- 
ing gradually ... evenly. Tiny, uniform 
bubbles forming thousands of strong 
cellular walls . . . giving the finished cake 
a fine, even texture . . . and retaining its 
freshening moisture. 

This Royal cake came out of the oven 
fluffy and light, tender . . . delicious. 

But the cake made with the cheaper 
baking powder rose irregularly. Large gas 
bubbles broke through among the small 





Name 


City 





and medium-sized cells, forming large “air 
holes” with thin, weak walls. When taken 
from the oven this cake tended to be- 
come heavy and soggy. The texture was 
coarse . . . uneven. 

After three days the same cakes were 
compared again under the magnifying 
glass—and tasted. 

The Royal cake was fresh and moist — 
as rich in flavor as the day it was baked. 

But the cake made with the cheaper 
baking powder had dried out . . . crumbled 
. .. lost its flavor. The large “air holes,” 
with thin, weak walls, had allowed the 
moisture to escape. 

These tests were repeated several times 
—with invariably the same result. 

Royal always leavens perfectly . . . 
makes all your baked foods deliciously 
light and tender, with an extra fineness 
of flavor and texture that lifts them above 
the ordinary. Keeps your cakes fresh and 
moist to the very last crumb. 

And after all, it takes only 2 cents 
worth of Royal to insure the success— 
and wholesomeness — of a large layer cake. 


Mail coupon for your copy of the famous Royal Cook Book 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
Dept. 347 Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Please send my free copy of the Royal Cook Book. 


Address Se 


_Prov. 
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(eo): the 521 important actresses in Hollywood, including all stars, 511 use 
Lux Toilet Soap ... Radiant stars like Marion Davies “] Clara cow FEY 
vale WS ) 


: 
and Janet Gaynor i , . . The Broadway Stage Stars, too, use it... Such 





a 






brilliant stars as Marilyn Miller 6 and Beatrice Lillie 


Astaire po ... And now the Screen Stars of European capitals have adopted 





it. . . Among them, Francesca Bertini ry of France, Estelle Brody i of 


England, Lil Dagover e of Germany. Lux Toilet Soap is luxury such as you 





have found only in fine French soaps at 50¢ and $1.00 the cake... now los 
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Frequent Headaches | 


point to an ACI 
CONDITION 


W HEN an over-acid condition casts | 


its shadow upon you, you must force 
yourself to work, and even pleasures are 
too great an effort. Appetite lags; the 
digestion is poor. The whole system 
suffers. 


Laboratory tests show that an over- 
acid condition is due to errors in our 
modern diet. But you need not wait to 
diet your way out of the difficulty. 


Take a tablespoonful of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. 


This will quickly neutralize the acid. 
From the hour you relieve an over-acid 
stomach with this creamy, pleasant 
remedy, you'll feel like a new person. 


Take a little whenever heartburn, 
sick headaches, nausea, flatulence, indi- 
gestion or biliousness, show that the 
digestive system is becoming too acid. 
Whenever you are taking cold; when 
sluggishness shows the bowels are clog- 
ged, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia has a 
gentle laxative action. 


This wonderful anti-acid is most 
pleasant to take. It is widely prescribed 
for men, women and children. Leaders 
of the medical world agree that it is 
magnesia in the very best form. It’s a 
liquid—not a tablet; bottle and wrap- | 
per of the genuine always bear the | 
Chas. H. Phillips’ signature for your 
protection. 


in the early fall, and can be bought in two 
lorms—extracted and comb honey. Comb 
honey, owing to the high cost of production, 
is More expensive, and regarded as rather a 
luxury. Extracted honey is the same 
honey, removed without damage to the 
}comb, which is replaced in the hive and 
| used again. 

Granulation or crystallization usually 
occurs shortly after the extracted honey is 
packed for sale. It can be reliquefied by 
placing the container in warm, not hot. 
water. Do not attempt to hurry the process 
by heating to a high temperature, as the 
color of the honey will darken, and there 
will be a slight loss in flavor. 

The best place to store honey is dry, and 
with an even temperature. between 45 and 50 
degrees F.; it will deteriorate quickly, if 
kept in a musty cellar, or a damp atmos- 








Canadians eat annually about one and a 
half pounds of honey per person. The 
| dietary advantages and culinary uses of this 
| delicious food warrant an increase in the 
consumption. The housekeeper will do well 
to consider its possibilities in menu making. 
Honey Ice-Box Cookies 

11% Cupfuls of butter 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
14 Cupful of honey 
3 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of soda 
145 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
6 Cupfuls of flour 


Cream the butter and brown sugar 
together. Work the honey into this mixture 
and add the eggs one at a time, beating well 
after adding each one. Mix and sift the dry 
ingredients and add to the first mixture. 

Shape the dough into a roll. Wrap in waxed 
| paper and chill over night. Slice very thin 


ian" bake in a hot oven on a greased sheet. 


Honey Oat Muffins 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of honey 
1 Egg 
1 Cupful of oatmeal 
34 Cupful of sour milk 
114 Cupfuls of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of soda 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
Cream the butter and honey, add the 
beaten egg, then the oatmeal. Mix and sift 
the dry ingredients and add alternately 
with the sour milk. Bake in 15 greased 
muffin tins for thirty minutes in a hot oven. 
(One-quarter of a cupful of chopped nuts 
may be added if desired). 


Honey Divinity Candy 
2 Cupfuls of sugar 
1g Cupful of honey 
1g Cupful of water 
2 Egg whites 
Pinch of salt 
Boil the sugar, honey and water together 


| 


Luscious Honey | 
Continued from page 20 
thoroughly and freeze to a mush. Whip the 
cream and add to it the honey and the salt. 
Separate the egg, beat the yolk and white 
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separately and add to the cream. Combine Ch Cll 
with the frozen fruit mixture, and continue | O 
freezing. F R 
' ‘ al 
Honey Nut and Date Cake ON the DOT al 





1 Cupful of water 
14 Cupful of honey 
14 Cupful of brown sugar 
1 Egg 
3 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 
2 Cupfuls of flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
Pinch of soda 
1 Teaspoonful of warm water 
1 Cupful of chopped walnuts 


Cook the dates in the water, remove from 
the heat and add the honey and the brown 
sugar. Beat the egg, add the melted butter 
and combine with the date mixture. Add 
the sifted flour and baking powder and the 
soda dissolved in the warm water. Add the 
nuts, mix well and bake in well greased loaf 
pan, in a moderate oven, or the mixture 
may be baked in individual greased tins. 
Ice with honey, nut and date icing as 
follows: 


14 Cupful of honey 
1 Cupful of chopped dates 
Pinch of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 

2 Cupfuls of powdered sugar 
14 Cupful of whipped cream 
14 Cupful of chopped walnuts 


1 Cupful of chopped dates PEOPLE 





= 


EVERY HOUR 
EVERY DAY 
EVERYWHERE 
A’ any hour—wherever 


you go—you see 
them — members of that 
exclusive legion of "On- 
the-dotters". Men and 
women — whose watch- 
word is punctuality—who 
are never late. 

With such as these, Buren 
ranks high. Never is their 
reputation for promptness 
in jeopardy while depend- 
ent upon the masterly 
Swiss craftsmanship of 
Buren. 

Buren watches are famous 
throughout 65 countries. 
There are Burens for men 
and women, in et and 
wrist models—tor social— 
sport—and business wear. 
Ask your Jeweller about 
Buren. Priced from $15.00 
to $250.00. 























Heat the honey over hot water, add the 
dates and salt. Remove from the heat and 
add the melted butter, the powdered sugar, 
whipped cream and nuts. 


Fruit Salad Dressing 


2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
14 Cupful of honey 
2 Egg yolks 
Juice of 2 lemons 
14 Cuptul of whipped cream 


Cook the sugar, flour, and honey together 
in a double boiler for ten minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Mix the lemon juice with the 
beaten egg yolks and add to the honey 
mixture slowly. Cook for five minutes, 
stirring constantly, Cool, and just before 
using add the whipped cream. 


Delicious Sandwich Spread 


14 Cupful of butter 
3 Tablespoonfuls of honey 
2 Tablespoonfuls of crystallized 
ginger 
14 Cupful of walnuts 
14 Cupful of dates 





Cream the butter thoroughly and work 
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until the syrup spins a thread. (250 degrees 
F.) Add the salt to the well beaten egg 
whites and add the syrup gradually, beating 
continuously until the mixture will hold its 
shape when dropped from a spoon. Drop in 
small pieces on waxed paper. 
Orange Honey Sherbert 
1, Teaspoonful of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 
34 Cupful of boiling water 
34 Cupful of sugar 
14 Cupful of lemon juice 
34 Cupful of orange juice 
Rind of 1 orange 
13 Pint of whipping cream 


S 
HILLIP 14 Cupful of honey 
* Pinch of salt 
Milk hy 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water. 


of Magnesia Dissolve in the boiling water. Add the 









sugar, fruit juices and orange rind. Mix 


into it the honey. Chop the ginger, walnuts 
and dates as fine as possible and blend with 
the honey mixture. Mix thoroughly and 
spread between thin slices of graham bread. 


Honey Peach Jam 


3 Pounds of peaches 

2 Cupfuls of honey 

3 Teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 

15 Cupful of water 
1!% Teaspoonfuls of whole cloves 

34 Teaspoonful of allspice 

3 Teaspoonfuls of broken stick 

cinnamon 


Cut up the peaches, add the honey, 
lemon juice and water. Tie the spices in a 
cheese cloth bag and cook with the other 
ingredients over low heat until of desired 
consistency. Remove the spices and bottle 
the jam while hot in sterilized jars 
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FRANCES 


15 jewel Buren movement. 14K 
gold filled case, bracelet to match 
29.00. White gold filled case, metal 
bracelet $27.00. Green or white gold 
filled case, ribbon strap $24.00. 


Canadian O fice— 
307-8 Lumsden Building 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Winnipeg’s finest 
homes are 
beautified 

lwithe 
BERRYCRAFT 
Finishes 


Winnipeg—busy, modern and 
progressive—specifies Berry- 
craft Finishes for unequalled 
beauty and durability. Made 
by Berry Brothers, for 72 years 
manufacturers of fine finishes 
for every purpose—Berrycraft 
|producis are noted for their 
unchanging high quality. 
Throughout the world they are 
the choice of master painters 
and decorators. 





















Bring new beauty and protec- 
tion to your home with Berry- 
craft Finishes. Let the judg- 
ment of qualified experts in 
every corner of the Dominion 
guide you. Renew floors and 
woodwork with Liquid Granite 
—the million step-test varnish. 
On furniture and woodwork, 
etc., have the enduring color 
of Berrycraft Quick-Drying 
Enamel. For exteriors use 
Berrycraft House Paint—a 
revolutionary new product 
made with wood-preserving, 
rust-preventing Lionoil. 





Whatever you want to refinish, 
insist on Berrycraft. Get 
superior quality and rare 
beauty at an actual saving. 


fERRW 
re os oe oe ie 
Varnishes lacquers Paints 
WALKER 
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minimum of four tricks provided his partner 
can help him and he plays the hand at his 
own suit. 

From this, two things follow: 

First of all, the Declarer will only be 
able to take four tricks at his own declara- 
tion if he finds normal trump support in 
Dummy. 

Secondly, there are thirteen tricks in all, 
of which the Declarer can win four provided 
he finds normal trump support in Dummy. 
This leaves nine tricks distributed among 
the three other players, and Dummy cannot 
afford to raise the bid unless his hand con- 
tains more than the three tricks the De- 
clarer has already included in the original 
bid of One. 

Is this quite clear? 

When your partner bids One Spade orig- 
inally, he means that he is ready to try and 
make seven tricks provided he finds normal 
trump support in your hand and three 
tricks altogether. 

How are you going to estimate those 
tricks? 

You are faced with two situations: 

1. You have trump support for your 


partner. 
2. You lack trump support for his bid. 


Dummy has Trump Support 


Suppose your partner makes an original 
bid of One Spade and you have @ K 9 7 2. 
“All right!” you say to yourself, “I like 
that suit and I am ready to raise my partner‘ 
but I must not forget that he has already 
bid three tricks in my own hand.” 

With normal trump support for his part- 
ner’s original suit declaration, Dummy 
counts his tricks as follows: 


1. Trump Tricks. 
1 Trick for normal support, meaning 
S22 RA4AZE BR xx Or Oxx. 

2 Tricks with four trumps one of which 
is an honor as good as the Queen, 
but never more than two tricks. 

2. High Card Tricks. 

According to the table given last 

month. 
3. Side Suits. 
\% Trick for any four-card suit. 

1 Trick for any five-card suit. 

1% Trick for any suit of six cards or 

more. 
4. Short Suits. 

Here there are two situations to con- 
sider. When Dummy has a short suit, 
his ability to ruff will be limited by the 
number of his trump, and consequent- 
ly four trumps will be more valuable 


than three. 
With 3 With 4 
Trumps Trumps 
Blank suit 2 tricks 3 tricks 
Singleton 1 trick 2 tricks 
Doubleton 6 trick 1 trick 


All these tricks are cumulative and the 
total gives exactly the number of tricks 
Dummy can take provided the hand is 
played at the declaration originally named 
by his partner. However, the table will not 
be found so accurate when the hands are 
freaks, but you must remember that freaks 
are, rare and that any system of valuation 
must be based on average distribution. 

Your partner has bid One Spade and you 
hold: 


2 trump tricks 
1% High Card trick,—% 
in side suit 


14 High Card trick—1 for 
short suit 
14 High card trick 


@K4 
& Q)9 





Total: 6 tricks altogether 
in support of your part- 
ner’s bid of One Spade. 

Now, you must say to yourself: “My 
partner has bid One Spade, meaning that, 
with Spades as trumps, he can take a mini- 
mum of four tricks and that he expects to 
find in my hand, in addition to Normal 
Trump Support, a minimum of three tricks. 
As I have six, I have three more than he 
expects and I can raise his bid to four.” 

At Auction, you simply make a note of 
the potential strength of your hand and 
you give the raises as they are needed. 

At Contract, you give the full raise at 
once, and this enables the Declarer to do 
his own figuring. 

Declarer’s Procedure After a Raise 
by Dummy 

Suppose the Declarer has made an orig- 
inal bid of One Spade with the hand given 
at the beginning of the article. He says to 
himself: 

“My partner has given me a raise of 
three which means that he has three tricks 
more than the three I expected to find in 
his hand. Moreover, he likes my suit and I 
am likely to find four little trumps in his 
hand or three to the King. But my hand is 
worth just a minimum bid and, as I cannot 
expect further strength in Dummy, I must 


pass.” 

But take the following hand: 
& AQ653 
¥ K5 
@#AQ9 
& K1084 


At Auction, the opponents are not likely 
to say anything, and with the Dummy 
above, the hand will certainly be played at 
Spades. 

At Contract, the Declarer will start the 
bidding with One Spade and Dummy will 
jump to Four Spades at once. 

The Declarer will then take stock of his 
hand: 

1. High Card Tricks—1% in Spades, '4 
in Hearts, 1 in Diamonds and 1% in Clubs. 
Total: 314 High card tricks. 

2. Trump Tricks.—The Declarer does not 
count his trump tricks the same way as 
Dummy for the reason that he does not 
include Short Suits in his valuation. In the 
Declarer’s hand, the trumps count some- 
what as long cards of Side Suits but slightly 
higher. A trump suit of four cards is worth 
one trick, five cards are worth two tricks, six 
cards three tricks, etc. In this case, the 
Spades are worth two tricks because De- 
clarer has five. 

3. Side Suits.—These count just the same 
as in Dummy. Four-card suit in Clubs, 14 
trick. 

Altogether then, the Declarer has six 
tricks. Dummy has raised his bid of One 
Spade to Four Spades, which means that 
Dummy can take six tricks, and it requires 
very little figuring to declare Six Spades. 
Furthermore, it is very easy to see that the 
two hands will easily produce a Little Slam 
unless something very unusual happens. 

And this is Contract—and Auction as 
weill—probably not as it is usually plaved, 
but as it should be played, and you will 
agree that it is not very difficult once you 
know how! 

Next month, we will take up Dummy’s 
response when he lacks normal trump sup- 
port for his partner’s bid. 
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FOLDING TABLE SETS 


The new improved Hourd 
Folding Tables are ideal for 
tea on the lawn—bazaars, church 
socials, garden parties and bridge. 

They have attractive, washable 
fabrikoid tops or can be had with 
green felt tops. New type leg 
braces keep them rigidly steady 
when in use—in every way the 
best folding table made. Chairs 
to match, if you wish. See them 
at your dealer’s, in many styles at 
various prices, The most 
popular are “Elite,” ‘‘Peerless” 
and ‘‘Best-ov-al.” 


HOURD & CO., LIMITED 


London - = Ontario 31 








DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 

EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 

, naturally dark, long and luxuri- 

| ‘ \ ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
} and expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmiess Ised by milliona of lovely 
women. Solid form or water proof liq 

SF uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75¢ a6 your 

dealer’* Tyistributed in Canada by 

Palmers, Ltd., Montreal 





w to Make the New 
| “Dressmaker” 
Fashions 


THE NEW FASHIONS— 
alluringly feminine with 
their graceful flares and 
moulded lines—are not 
at all difficult to make if 
you know the secrets of 
the true “‘dressmaker’s 
touch.”’ 
In a few short weeks, 
right at home, the 
Woman's Institute can 
teach you these fine 
points of dressmaking 
that you need to make 
the new styles. 
You can then make all 
your own clothes at 
tremendous savings. 
Think of having all the 
pretty dres ses you want 
in the latest and most 
becoming styles, for Just 
the cost of materials! 
| 68-Page Dresamaking 
} Lesson only 25c. 
{ Sothat you may see how easily you 
‘w= can learn through this fascinatin 
step-by-step method, we will ser 
you a 68-page Sample Lesson. It de- 

scribes and pictures the details of cutting and 
finishing difficult parts of a dress. Marl the 
coupon and 25c for this lesson as well as our 
booklet, ‘* Making Beautiful Clothes.” 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
( 





ee 


Dept. C-253 Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please 
end me complete information about 

your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 
(Home Dressmaking 


[Millinery 


()Professional Dressmaking [(_}Cooking 
( RII sictnnitemeetnise = ae 
, (Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
x Address = yi 
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I FRAGRANT CREAM 
BANI/HE/ UNWANTED 


1 ' 
Da. ately s 
s 





Cream 
so gentle and harml 
the skin » different to 
ordinary depuilatories re- 
moves unwanted hair quickly 
and safely 

In these days of revealing 
garments, fastidious women 
everywhere find in fragrant 


X-Bazn Cream, the perfect 
means for achieving personal 
daintiness 
where 


Obtainable every- 
moderately priced. 
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HAIR REMOVER 


THE FORMULA OF DOCTOR XAVIER BAZIN PARIS 
PE OE EATON BE TE OER LTT TA eNOS NAINA SA 


Winter Clothes 


For a few hours each week 
we will help you buy that 
sport costume or other 
winter wear that you want. 


Address your enquiry to: 


Locat Representatives’ Derr. 
THE MacLean PUuBLIsHING 
Company, LimITED 


153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 








Did You Ever Give 
Your Face a | 
Clasmic Pack? | 


Your first Clasmic Pack will bea thrilling 
experience never to be forgotten. For Clasmic 
Pack, developed by 13 years of research and 
improvement in the famous Boncilla Labora- 
tories, is the quickest way known to a lovely 
complexion. You smooth a fragrant, soothing, 
creamy substance on your face. After thirty 
minutes see the results—your face amasingy 
refreshed, fatigue lines utterly removed, color 
in the cheeks no rouge can bring; crows’ feet, 
blackheads, pimples gone, enlarged pores closed, 
a smoother, softer, more lovely skin. Secure 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack, exactly thesame as used 
in the most famous Beauty Salons of Europe 
and America, from your drug or department 
store. The cost per treatment is a few cents— 
money refunded if you are not delighted. 


BONCILL CLASMIC 


PACK 
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the Forties 
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er: of our correspondents writes: “I 
am facing the forties and seem to be 
getting heavy physically and men- 

tally. That old phrase ‘fat and forty’ is in 

my mind continually, and I step on the 
scales or look in the mirror with apprehen- 
sion. I cannot understand why my weight 

/should increase, because I do not eat any 

more than I did when I was slight.” 

There is no doubt that the chief disaster 
of being in the forties is to look it! As our 
birthdays increase, the problem is to avert 
the symptoms of age, to look younger than 
our actual years. Old age has been rather 
| well described as the date that is ten years 
lolder than one actually is. I remember 
when I was ten years old, I thought that 
my sister who was twenty, had reached a 
great age. The person at thirty has much 
the same idea about the forties, while to 
the forty-year-old, the prospect of reach- 
ing the half-century mark usually suggests 
drear tragedy. 

Celia Caroline Cole who writes so charm- 
ingly on the subject of beauty, says that 
it is best to be very indifferent to and silent 
about this matter of age, which is no longer 
| the definite orderly thing that our grand- 
}mothers believed it to be with emotions 
| belonging to each decade which were sup- 
| posed to be neatly used up in the allotted 
| time before going on to the next decade. 

In fact, the modern woman can be more or 
less ageless—can be forty or fifty, or even 
more, and still find life wonderful and very 
beautiful and desirable. 

“But,” you may say, “this is all very 
| well to prate about, but what must one do 
/to circumvent the years, to prolong the 
prime of life to its utmost limits, to have 
the figure of twenty and the zest of thirty 
when one is flirting with forty or maybe 
fifty?” 

This very question was one that occu- 
pied the attention of some noted physicians 
sometime ago at a conference on ‘‘the causes 
of old age.’’ Their findings were to the effect 
that fear and lack of purpose were respon- 
sible for the unpleasant characteristics of 
age. “If we are afraid that we are getting 
too old to exercise—and behind that fear 
there always lies a slight disinclination for 
exercise—that is the time to begin a care- 
fully graded and systematically carried-out 
plan of exercise. If we are afraid we are 
too old to work hard that is the time to try 
working hard. Remember that a sense of 
intolerable fatigue engendered by intense 
activity in a limited field may be dissipated 
by altering the scene of interest. If we do 
not want to be old, we must retain our use- 
fulness.”” 

This is another way of saying that a 
change is as good as a rest. Leonardo da 
Vinci claimed that when he grew tired of 











| painting it rested him completely to work 


at civil engineering or some other of his 
Cther great workers have 
The statement that 


many interests. 
made the same claim. 





Here is sound advice 
for every woman who 


1s facing middle age 


“if we do not want to be old we must retain 
our usefulness,” reminds me of a woman 
of my acquaintance who some years ago 
had a serious illness from which, however, 
she completely recovered. In spite of the 
advice of her physician that she should 


take up some form of physical activity, she | 


persists in regarding herself as an invalid, 
and refuses to do anything that will tire 
or excite her. Her life is a sort of negative 
performance, and, as a result, she is pre- 
maturely old. This negative idea of living 


Challenge of | 


may be in some measure the difficulty with | 


my correspondent who complains of heavi- 
ness of mind and body. Although she claims 
that her weight and not her appetite has 
increased, it is more than likely that she 
was more active and had more vivid inter- 
ests when she was younger, both of which 
keep the body and mind alert. 

Of course, if fatigue and inertia persist 
no matter how hard one tries to be young 
and gay, the cure is not to be found in a 
beauty article. But we are supposing that 


the appeal above referred to, comes from a| 





normally healthy person who has just wak- | 


ened up to the fact that she is not the dog 
she was, and is anxious to outwit nature, 
who is blamed for putting our bodies out 


of business at just the time when our minds | 


are at their best. In such latter case, it is 
advisable to first consult the table of 
weights given for adults at varying ages in 
the September number of The Chatelaine, 


and compare what this table calls for and | 


what the scales reveal. If the balance is 
on the wrong side—either above or below— 
look to the diet, watch the calories. Get 
out in the open and walk, or if finances and 
time permit, play golf or tennis or try 
horseback riding. Also get a hobby and 
ride it. Wake up and work to get a new and 
constructive complex that will bend the 
energies to the conservation of youth, 
health and efficiency, and incidentally, 
beauty. 


I haven’t said a word about the face 
which, with many people, is the only part 
considered in the effort to stave off the 
marks of age. It will be found that when 
the body becomes more alert and supple, 
the face will reflect this improvement. The 
contour of the face can be indefinitely pre- 
served by a daily facial massage, the direc- 
tions for which can be supplied by applica- 
tion to this department, but please remem- 
ber to enclose a stamped return envelope. 
Massage will discourage chins from multi- 


plying and will put to rout sagging and | 


wrinkles. I am taking it for granted that 


the readers of this department are suffi- | LEHN & FINK (Canada) 
ciently interested in their skin to have} 


selected a satisfactory cleansing cream, an 
astringent and a skin food, and that they 
have learned the value of attractive make- 
up which is such a valuable ally to those 
who seek to retain youth and beauty. 

So be on your guard —be your age bu' 
don’t look it! ! 























“If I Only Knew! 
If I Only Knew!” 


So many people thus hesitate 
—in doubt about which tooth 
paste really will help. Our an- 
swer is, “If only you'll try 
PEBECO—then you will know.” 
For Pebeco’s ability to do 
more than simply wash your 
teeth is foretold by its very 
taste. This distinctive tang says 
Pebeco is working, is clean- 
ing, whitening and helping 
Nature check decay by in- 
creasing the flow of saliva. 
And also, it gives the most 
refreshed feeling your mouth 
ever had. But you'll never 
know until you try it. Why 
not today? 
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ONTABIO 
Amherstburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Arnprior 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Ayimer 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Barrie 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Belleville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Bowmanville 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Brantford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Broekville 
Leverette’s Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Carleton Place 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Chatha 
Spencer Stone. Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 



























Cobourg 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Collingwood 
Walker's Stores, Ltd. 
wall 


Walker's Stores, Limited 


Durham 
A. Graham 


Englehart 
M. S. Ireland 









Forest 
Forest Farmer’s Trading Co. 


Galt 
Walker's Stores, Ltd. 


Guelph 
G. B. Ryan & Co. Ltd. 
Hamilton 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
MacFarlane's Dry Goods 
London Dry Goods, Ltd., 
N. Weswig. 
Hanover 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Huntsville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Kitchener 
Goudie’s, Limited, 
ment Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Lenden 
R. J. Young & Co., Ltd. 
Lindsay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
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University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
the pattern number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 
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CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


May be purchased at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. 
is as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us 
the name and address of your favourite store, and, 
order Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 
In ordering by mail, be careful to write 


List of Stores 


Midland 
W. D. Ross Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Napanee 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Niagara Falls 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
North Bay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Orillia 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Oshawa 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Owen Sound 
Bunt’s Limited 
Parkhill 
White & May Co. 
Palmerston 
F. A. Ashmore 
Pembroke 
Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd. 
Peterborough 
Richard Hall, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
—_ _ 
Port H 
w. > Limited 
Picton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Pet h 


Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Renfrew 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Simcoe 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
St. Catharines 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Smiths Falls 
S. M. Aboud 
Strathroy 
Sane Stores, Limited 
St. Mary: 
in White & May Co. 
Stratford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
St. Thomas 
J. H. Gould, Limited 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadiaii Department Stores, 
Limited 
Sudbury 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
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in the meantime, you may 


Tillsonburg 
Walker's Stores, 
Toronto 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
Walkerville 
M. H. Nessel. 
Wingham 
Walker's Stores, 
Woodstock 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
QUEBEC 
Montreal 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
St. Catherine St. West. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
2269 Mount Royal W. 
The Teco Store, 
St. Catherine St. East 
Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Limited, 
St. Catherine St. West. 
P. Bancel & Fils 
Montebello, Que. 
R. O. Quesnel 
Quebec 
Jules Gauvin, Ltd. 
St. Andre, Que 
A. Vellin 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbeliton 
The Teco Store 
Moncton 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 
Saint John 
F. A. Dykeman Department 
Store 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Glace Bay 
The Teco Store 
Halifax 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Sydney Mines 
The Teco Store 
Sydney 
The Teco Store 


MANITOBA 
Brando 
West not England Dress Goods 


Winnipes 

The T. Eaton Co. Limited. 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina 


Wes of England Dress Goods 


Whitewood 
bes a uitewood Trading Co., 
td. 
Lloydminster 
H. C. Messum 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 


West of England Dress Goods 
Co 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
S. Collister, Ltd. 


Limited 


Limited 


For Marking All Clothing 


To prevent loss of laundry, 














































to 


save arguments as to ownership, 


to positively identify both cloth- 
ing and owner, there is nothing 


like CASH’S NAMES 


Woven 


with fast color thread on fine 
cambric tape, CASH’S 
NAMES are neat, 


Permanent, 
ca 


econom- 


TRIAL OFFER: Send 
10¢. for one dozen of your 
own first name woven in fast 


thread on fine cambric tape. 


Order from your dealer or write 


150 Grier St.. 
Belleville, Ont. 


WRITE 


STORIES? 


Learn the Methods of 
Successful Writers 
Under the Personal Direction of 


ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE 


Famous Canadian Author 
Capitalize your natural story writing 
abilities. Learn the fundamental, basic 
principles of successful story writing, 
through the expert instruction of Archie 
P,. McKishnie. This outstanding author 
and teacher will give you a qualifying 
test of your ability. It is Free. S-1: 

Write for it Today. 


Dept. 40, Shaw Schools Ltd., Toronto 5 
(othe TO-DAY FOR ade 



























The Prevention of 
| Maternal Mortality | 


Continued from page 28 


|regularly in order that her state of health 
may be observed. Hospital facilities for 


| midwifery cases should be extended. This | 


|is a problem of the greatest need in the| 


| districts remote from doctors and nurses | 
and is already being served to some extent | 


in Saskatchewan, Alberta and the newer 
areas of Ontario. 
the establishment of municipal hospitals 
has proved a great boon not only to the 
women but for all sorts of illness and acci- 
dent. 


Materniiv Benefits 


Canada, outside the Province of Sask- 


In the western provinces | 


| 


atchewan, is practically the only civilized | 


country where no benefit is afforded the} 


pregnant mother. 
takes the form of a health insurance as in 
England and Germany. In others, as in 


In some cases the benefit | 


Saskatchewan. it is a direct grant of money. | 


| In the latter province the amount is $25. 00 
| part of which is paid to the mother and 
| the balance is reserved to pay the doctor. | 

| In Australia $25.00 is paid to every mother, | 
| rich or poor, on the birth of a baby. This | 
| benefit does not seem to have greatly in- 
fluenced the maternal mortality but it must, 


}shall have a certain means to clothe her 
| baby and the surety of skilled attention. 


Educational Measures 
The education of public opinion in the 


|of maternity is not nearly so easy as, for 


| welfare or tuberculosis. Pregnancy, while a 
| perfectly natural condition, 
| and intimate affair, the details of which are 
|unsuited to general discussion or public 
|pronouncement. There is the danger of 
| over-emphasizing the risks of motherhood 
and of thus creating unnecessary alarm 
especially among young women. Infor- 
| mation should be spread in a discreet man- 
ner, by talks to societies or gatherings of 
| women, by articles such as this one, by 
| certain films that are available, by leaflets, 
| pamphlets and by maternity letters. Women 
| must be assured that maternity dangers are 
lessening and not increasing, that the wise 
counsel of good care and supervision are of 
high benefit and that the authorities, doctors 
and nurses are deeply concerned to carry 
| them good advice and useful help. In this 
connection the home visits of competent 
| health nurses, which exist at least in con- 
nection with the city health departments 
are perhaps of the best educational value. 
Most of the burden of maternity neces- 





| sure upon her can be lightened and rendered 
| less irksome if she can be relieved of some 
| of the family anxieties and household duties. 
| The father should take his part and in most 
cases he would be willing to do so if he knew 
| what to do and how to do it. So the educa- 





in many cases, be a great mental relief to! 
the mother ensuring, as it does, that she | 


sarily rests upon the mother, but the pres- | 


| importance of due attention to the welfare | 
| example, the propaganda relating to infant | 


is a personal | 





tional campaign should reach the father. | 
The high service rendered to a country 


by the child-bearing woman is too lightly 


regarded by authorities, such, for example, | 


as the Government of Canada. It seems | 
| comparatively easy to gain large votes in 
| Parliament for objects like assisted immi- 


gration, but the prospective value of any | 


immigrant, however necessary additional 
| population may be to a new country, falls 
| far below that of the 


native born Canadian. | 


The Government of Canada at the moment | 


affords no assistance to the mothers of | 
families. This is probably due to the fact | 
that the matter has not heretofore been | 
brought clearly and forcibly enough to the 
attention of Government. An opportunity 
in this respect awaits the enterprising legis- 
lator who is sincerely desirous of doing his 
country a real service. In the meantime 
the women who now have votes should 
bestir themselves to arouse attention in 
regard to a subject of the highest importance 
in the Highway of Health. 
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Science Discovers 





LIQUID 


that has no color 





ILL the wonders of science never 

cease! Now a scientist has discov- 

ered a colorless liquid that actually 
| imparts color to Gray Hair no matter what 
your age—no matter how Gray your hair— 
no matter what else you might have used 
without satisfaction. Already hundreds of 
thousands of people have used this amazing 
discovery. It is called Kolor-Bak and is as 
simple to use as A.B.C. You merely comb 
it into your hair and the color comes—the 
Gray disappears so gradually, so perfectly, 
that no one detects it. Another strange thing 
about this colorless liquid is that the one 
very same bottle will do for Blonde, Black, 
Brown, or Auburn. Now you don’t need to 
experiment with uncertain, messy, sticky 
preparations that may endanger your hair. 
Kolor-Bak, the clean, colorless liquid, 
leaves the beautiful sheen of your hair un- 
changed. Get a bottle from any druggist or 
department store today—and if Kolor-Bak 
doesn’t make you look 10 years younger, your 
money will be refunded any time you request. 


KOLOR- CAR—taparte Color to Gray Hair 


An 


unclean toilet bowl is 
DANGEROUS 





AN UNSANITARY toilet bowl is an ever- 
present menace to the health of a house- 
hold. But such a danger is the simplest 
thing in the world to avoid. Merely 
sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
immediately the bowl is spotless. 

By the use of Sani-Flush all unpleasant 
odors are instantly eliminated, all germs 
are killed, and all incrustations are swept 
away. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Purchase a can of Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, and ban- 
ish forever the most unpleasant of house- 
hold tasks. Sani-Flush is sold in convenient 
—— top cans, 3§c. Dis tributed by 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
OUT SCOURING 
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The World’s Most Popular Child 


| 
Continued from page 13 | 


not being properly entertained, and running 
out of the magic circle and taking her by 
the hand, she called out to her mother: 


‘Yady too, mummy, yady too!” So the 


‘vady”’ was also provided with a wheeled 
vehicle and the exciting game of one-way 
nursery traffic went on apace, until nurse 
announced it was_ bedtime. Princess 
Elizabeth ran through the dividing door 
into the night nursery, and standing with a 
small possessive hand on a small white cot, 
indicated to one who might be unaware of 
jt, that this was her own particular bed. 

“After that she was captured and un- 
dressed, but escaped again at the petticoat 
stage, and slipping from her nurse’s hands, 
dashed back into the day nursery ie lutely 
brimming with glee. The last glimpse I had 
of the scene was of a tall white nurse 
kneeling by a large white bath in which 
splashed a damp pink cherub, who seemed 
to be finding this bathing business the 
perfect end to what had been a perfect 
day.” 

On April 21st, 1928 Princess Elizabeth 
reached the important age of two. The day 
was passed in London and the event 
celebrated by a party at which Lady 
Patricia Ramsay’s small son, Sandy. was 
one of the honored guests. Princess 
Elizabeth is very fond of Sandy. Even 
today, like many a little child, she prefers a 
playmate older than herself, one who can 
lay those lightly balanced stepping-stones 
that bridge the gulf between the conquered 
world of fact and the cloud world of fancy. 
Her father and mother, of course, can find 
the way across better than anyone else. 
After them, older children can, and especially 
Sandy. So when Sandy comes to tea, 
Princess Elizabeth is all a-flutter with 
expectancy, and runs a dozen times to the 
nursery door, when she thinks she can hear 
the lift 


T THE end of the London season 

Princess Elizabeth went as usual with 
her parents up to Glamis. Train journeys 
were beginning to have a fascination for her, 
and long before the day of departure there 
was much talk of the event. At Glamis, 
Princess Elizabeth was full of high spirits, 
and delighted the guests at a garden party 
given by Lady Strathmore, when she darted 
among them like some small sun-fairy, 
quite unconscious and intent on her own 
concerns, with her curls brushed into a pale 
fluff and her tiny figure arrayed in a frock 
composed of primrose frills 

When the duke and duchess left Glamis 
on a round of visits, Princess Elizabeth 
remained behind with her grandmother. 
Lady Strathmore finds her youngest grand- 
daughter altogether enchanting. One day 
when playing in a room with her grand- 
mother Princess Elizabeth suddenly ran to a 
side table and without any worry or pre- 
amble, grasping the telephone called down 
it confidently ‘“‘Mummy, mummy, come to 
Lilliebeth !’” 

When Princess Elizabeth came south 
again in the autumn of 1928 it was with 
another pleasantly thrilling journey in 
store. This was to Naseby in Northampton- 
shire where the duke had taken Naseby Hall 
for the hunting season, and where Princess 
Elizabeth was to spend the greater part of 
the winter. Like most small children 
Princess Elizabeth loves animals—and it 
was her greatest delight to run round every 
morning to the stables to be allowed to pat 
the necks of her father’s horses, and her 
pleasure at seeing him ride away in hunting 
kit was only surpassed on the day when for 
the first time she herself was taken to a 
meet. All the color and movement delighted 
her, and she especially loved the hounds 
with their nervous erect tails and their 
elemental eagerness to be off 

Owing to the king’s illness in November 


Princess Se did not after all spend 
very long at tseby Hall. The greater part 
of the eet was passed at 145 Piccadilly 
and even Christmas was spent in London 






this year, and London, Princess Elizabeth 
found, was quite a pleasant place to spend 
it in. There again on Christmas morning 
were those exciting bulky packages fes- | 
tooned about the foot of her cot, and when | 
she sat playing with all her new presents, | 
there were no lack of friends to supply her 
with informative details about old Father 
Christmas and his romantic sledge and his 
bright red cloak and the bag on his back. 

The next day Princess Elizabeth thor- | 
oughly excited went with her mother to 
Buckingham Palace to a tea party given by | 
the queen, at which a friend of hers, Lady | 
Mary Cambridge aged four, was another of | 
the delighted guests. Princess Elizabeth’s 
latest doll also attended the party, and} 
sitting politely and naturally on a chair 
between the queen and the princess, drank 
her tea politely and realistically from a 
pink and gold tea-cup and saucer just her 
size, provided by the queen. 

Altogether it was a very pleasant tea 
party, because Princess Elizabeth was told 
that grandpapa was very much better, and 
every one was in the best of spirits in 
consequence. 

The little princess had of course r~* seen 
her grandfather since the beginning of his 
illness early in November, but she used 
constantly to ask ‘How is grandpapz?’’ 
Every time she went to Buckingham F aiace 
during these anxious days to see the queen, 
she would take from her own hone a 
specially selected lump of sugar for Char- 
lotte the king’s grey parrot, who was heart- 
broken at the mysterious disappearance of 
her master from his study. The lump of 
sugar was carefully carried all the way 
clasped in the princess’s small hand, and was 
finally presented to poor Charlotte with 
much commiseration in the hope that it 
would soothe her sorrow, and make her, if 
only momentarily, forget her grief. 
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HE king has always been devotedly | 

fond of his little granddaughter. When 
some weeks later she spz.1¢ a short ten days 
at Craigwell House dur: iz his convalescence 
at Bognor, those in the royal entourage 
could not fail to netice the wonderfully 
brightening effect on ‘ne king, brought about 
by Princess Elizabeta’s sunbeam presence, 
her tender solicitude for his invalid needs, 
her eagerness in banging away at her sand 
pies, and her fresn young chatter. 

Princess Elizabeth’s Nannie comes from 
St. Pauls Walden in Hertiordshire, and 
quite a number of years ago, though it 
seems but yesterday, she was nurse to little 
Lady Elizabeth Lyon and her darling 
brother David. Then when these two smali 
people in the course of time left the nursery 
for the schoolroom, she went to be nurse to 
another Elizabeth, the eldest child of the ; : 
duchess’s eldest sister, the Hon. Elizabeth the life of your rug almost unbelievably 
Elphinstone, who was maid of honor to the —two or three times its normal span! >= 
duchess. ard Cae For Ozite is the perfect shock absorber 

Nannie remained in Lady Elphinstone’s aie coahed h 1 hod 
service as nurse .o all her children, Elizabeth,  COSRIONS CHS Mug eB Wee ae the tees =, 
John, Jean, Andrew and Margaret, and Made of hair, Ozite will outwear many 
tien once again, in April, 1926, she held in rugs—always stays flat—never lumps or 
her arms a third little baby girl who was curls. Absolutely fireproof and moth. 
going to be called Elizabeth. : : 

Princess Elizabeth's nurse is tall and dark proof. Sold in all stores handling floor 
and wise and kind. Not at all the traditional coverings. Dark brown marked with 

a “waffle” design. You'll know it by 
aa name Ozite on the ig binding. “SS 
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Even the least expensive rug will /ee/ 
like an oriental of rich, luxurious pile, 
if you lay it over an Ozite Rug Cush- TSX > Ea 
ion. And when you add the delightful AAA 
springy softness of Ozite, you prolong ~—| 



















spectacled roundabout knitting sort of a 
Nannie, but she is a wonderful nurse. She | 
knows all about little children, what they 
want and what they don’t want and what is 
good for them, and during all the time of 


the duchess’s absence in Australia, Princess 
Elizabeth left in her care, had never so} 
much as a cold. Nannie knows just how to 
manage children, and Princess Elizabeth she 


savs, is and always has been the easiest [1g 
ug Cushio mn” 


~~ 


child in the world. She is contented all day 
long, and falling asleep within a few min- | 


utes of splashing about in her bath, she Ozite is always sold under an iron- 

never wakes before the seemly and sensible | clad guarantee. Try it in your own 

hour of seven in the morning. “‘It is all a home; if not absolutely satisfactory, ~~ f 
matter of temperament” says Nannie, ‘you your money willbe promptly refunded : a SiaLsaall 


have only to know Princess Elizabeth’s | 
| 


mother.”’ The little princess is devoted to! 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift / 


There is a tingling tang in the air these days that somehow brings Christmas to 
mind — and it is not a day too soon to be planning the Christmas list of 


remembrances! 
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The CHATELAINE, 


Toronto 2, Ontario. 





If your Gift-list is larger than provided for on this coupon, 
attach a plain sheet of paper to it to carry the extra names 
and @ddresses. Do not forget to also write your own name 
and address on the extra sheet to identify it. Oct. 
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as possible to Christmas morning. 
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The CHATELAINE is a pleasure to receive, not only for the thrill it gives on 
Christmas Day but because it ensures a year or more of pleasure. 


The CHATELAINE is a pleasure to give, because it may be ordered quietly 
at home without the worry of shopping in crowded stores and the trouble 
and expense of wrapping and mailing. 


Greeting Cards that will announce your Gift and convey your Good 

Wishes will be mailed to arrive as nearly as possible to Christmas Day. 

At the same time, as long as copies are available, the Christmas Issue 

of the present year will be mailed as the first copy of your Gift 
Subscription. 


—Make Up Your Christmas List Now— 


1 Gift Order $1.00 
3 Gift Orders $2.00 


(one of which may be your own renewal) 


Gift Orders in Excess of 3 75e each 


A Gift order covers all Issues of next year, and so long as copies are available 
will also include the Christmas Issue of the present year. 

These prices are for Canada, Great Britain and British Possessions. For United 
States and Possessions, and Mexico, add .50c per year per order; for all other 
countries, add $2.00 per year per order. 

(If your Gifts should be for present subscribers, they will be entered to extend 
those subscriptions, and Gift Cards will go forward just the same as though 
they were new subscriptions.) 


Our Staff has been increased so that all details in connection with 
Christmas orders may be handled promptly and smoothly. Your co- 
operation in sending in your Gift orders early will be appreciated. 





Please send your Magazine to each ot the following for the whole of next year—the Christmas Issue of the present 


year, if available, and my Personal Greetings and Good Wishes on a Gift Card supplied by you, to reach them as near! 
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Orchid or 


Gardenia P 


Continued from page 11 


hurt him, and as long as her conscience was 
clear, why not forge ahead? 

She found time to write to her husband 
every day—long, happy accounts of the 
beauties of the sea, the freshness of the air, 
and her golf scores. Her new complexion, 
her new frocks, her new friendship were 
carefully omitted. 

It was on the seventh day of her stay 
that Peter, having business in New York, 
decided to run on to Atlantic City and 
surprise his wife. He arrived at the Ritz at 
noon, enquired for Mrs. Peter Lane, and 
was told that, as long as her telephone 
brought no response, she might be found on 
the beach in front of the hotel. He wandered 
out there, stood on the walk and, leaning 
against the rail, scanned the sands hungrily 
to see the lovely white slip of a Mary that 
he knew. 

He looked for a slim figure in black stock- 
ings and a discreet black silk bathing suit, 
but no such sight met his gaze. And then, 
just as he was about to turn away and go to 
the golf club in search of her, he beheld a 
vivid young person in a one-piece suit, 
standing, looking out to sea. Her legs were 
brown and bare almost to the hips. Her 
back was likewise bare and brown to the 
waistline. Her cap and sandals were scarlet 
and matched her lips. Her lashes were 
darkened to such a degree that her eyes 
looked like slashes in the lovely olive of her 
face. She was smiling up at the attentive 
face of a young giant who stood at her side. 

Peter stared, amazed, dumbfounded, un- 
believing; then with a low whistle he in- 
formed himself, ‘It’s Mary—and she’s a 
knockout. She’s beautiful. She’s glorious.” 

When Mrs. Peter Lane returned to the 
hotel an hour later, however, there was no 
sign of Peter, and a forgetful clerk failed to 
tell her that a man had enquired for her. 
For reasons of his own, Peter had returned 


to Canada. 
[™ going home tomorrow,” Mary told Jim 

Burlingame at dinner that night. There 
was something regretful in her voice. 

“Home!” exclaimed Jim. ‘‘Why, you’ve 
barely got here!’ 

“I’ve been here a week,”” Mary answered, 
“and that is as long as I intended to remain. 
They—they are expecting me.” 

Jim said nothing, but his mind was made 
up, and after the play they attended that 
night, he suggested a moonlight chair ride 
before turning in. He had something to 
broach to the orchidaceous Mrs. Lane, 
and he wished privacy and background. 
“Drive toward Ventnor,” he told the chair- 
man. 

“But it is late,” Mary demurred. 

“And it’s your last night—and a perfect 
one,” argued Jim Burlingame, and Mary 
was silent. 

In fact, neither spoke until they had got 
far past the hotels and to a deserted stretch 
of walk; then Jim ordered the man to face 
the chair toward the sea, and pointed to a 
bench at some distance where he might rest. 

Then, with the pusher out of hearing, he 
placed one hand on Mary’s wrist and en- 
circled her shoulders with his other arm. 
“Darling,” he said tensely, “you are not 
going home tomorrow.” 

Mary sat rigid, within the arc of his arm. 
“Oh, yes, I am,” she replied in a low voice. 
“Jim, take your arm away.” 

“Never!” Jim returned, tightening his 
hold. “This is just where you belong. Mary, 
you little tiger, you are going to Europe with 
me.” 

Mary felt the blood recede from her face 
beneath her brown make-up. ‘Are you 
mad?” she demanded, suddenly very cold 
and frightened. 

“Mad about you,” the man returned, and 
his warm mouth sought her lips. 


ss 


The paralysis that had attacked her lower 
limbs suddenly left them, and, springing to 
her feet, she wrenched herself free from him 
and stepped to the walk. “‘How dare you say 
such a thing to me?” she demanded furi- 
ously. ‘You beast!’ 

Jim Burlingame, surprised into a white 
heat by this unexpected turn of events, 
sprang from the chair and stood before her. 
“Because,” he answered evenly, his face 
ashen in the moonlight, ‘a man has the 
right to make any sort of proposition to a wo- 
man who dresses and paints herself like you 
do. What do you suppose I thought this comic 
valentine make-up of yours meant, unless 
you were out for—just what I’ve offered 
you?” 

“Driver!” called Mary in an anguished 
little voice, “take me back to the Ritz.” 
And stepping uncertainly into the chair, she 
left Jim Burlingame standing on the deserted 
walk. 

“So that’s what he thought,” she moaned 
to herself, as the chairman trudged toward 
her hotel. ‘Oh, Peter, Peter! You were 
right. You’ve always been right, darling. 
Oh, Peter, I’m coming home to you.” 


































ETER was writing a letter in the library. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning and he 
had stayed home from the office in order to 
indite this epistle in peace, for it was a love 
letter, a confession and an admission, all in 
one, and he felt he must choose his words 
with care. 

“Darling Mary,” it began. 

“T have been a blind fool for eight years. I 
have forced you to wear and do and be the 
things that you don’t wish to wear or do 
or be, and it was not until yesterday that my 
eyes opened to my selfishness. 

“Beloved, I dropped down to Atlantic City 
to surprise you and only succeeded in sur- 
prising myself, for when I caught sight of 
you on the beach, beautiful brown and 
bright-lipped, I realized what a fool I had 
been all these years to hold you down. You 
looked like a pagan—and like a pagan you 
had to run away from your husband to 
revert to type. Darling, come back to me. 
Wear and do and be what you like, and I 
shall adore you more than ever. I have 
been wrong all these years, Mary girl, and 
you have been right! 

Peter.” 

He was just applying the blotter to his 
signature when a quiet knock sounded at the 
door. 

“Come in,” he called, expecting to see 
Hilton in the doorway, and not even looking 
up. 

“Peter!” said a little voice, in which 
tenderness and contrition were equally 
mixed. 

Peter looked up to behold his wife, wear- 
ing the simple dark-blue suit and hat in 
which she had gone away. Her face was as 
white—as—as the gardenia to which he 
always compared her; her lips held but their 
faint natural pink, and her eyes were sha- 
dowed and dark, not from mascara but from 
lack of sleep. 

She came forward as he rose, and placed 
her arms—arms that had never before clung 
quite so tenaciously—about his neck. 
“Peter!” she cried huskily, and sought his 
lips. “Darling, I’ve come home to you, 
and oh, Peter, don’t ever let me go away 
again. You are so right about everything, 
darling, and as long as I live, I’m going to 
do just—just as you tell me to do. Oh, 
Peter, I love you. Hold me tightly, Peter.” 

With an adroit movement, Peter picked 
up the open letter which he had been 
writing to his wife, and as his arms closed 
about her he crumpled it into oblivion 
behind her back. 











Hat it for 


BULK 
Eat it for 


ECAUSE they have found it so effective 


B and so perfectly delicious, your neigh- 
bours—thousands of them—have selected 
as their favourite among all the bran cereals 
in the world Post’s Bran Flakes with other 
parts of wheat.’ 























































You can count on the bulk in Post’s Bran 
Flakes to encourage regular habits. You 
can count on its crisp, delicious flavour to 
tempt your breakfast appetite every day. 
Tomorrow morning is an excellent time to 
start eating it regularly. 
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Ordinary cases of constipation, associated with too little bulk in the 
diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 
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her nurse. When Nannie was in the con- 
valescent stage after an attack of influenza, 
Princess Elizabeth who had missed her 
terribly and who was fearful lest she should 
be dull, collected one day the dearest of her 
toys, and carried them carefully to her 


TheWorld’s most Beautiful ; 
Child 








nurse’s room 

The nursery windows are a great attrac 
tion to Princess Elizabeth. If you can’t go 
out for a walk, the next best thing is to look 
out of the window. Often in those winter 
davs she was delighted at the sight of a 
troop of Horse Guards threading their way 
under the Arch that leads down Constitution 
Hill, the horses sidestepping daintily on the 
frosty road. and the scarlet of the men’s 
overcoats draped across their horses’ backs 
making a beautiful splash of color 

Princess Elizabeth loves color, and there 
is a wealth of color in the great big roomy 
mahogany toy cupboard which stands 
against one of the nursery walls. There are 
numbers of yellow-brown silky dogs, and a 
large emerald green frog, and a dashing 
drake with a sapphire feather in his 
retroussé tail. All these and many more 
colorful friends dwell in the deep cupboard, 
and when a visitor comes to see Frincess 








visitor is rather a stranger to her, Princess 
Elizabeth does not say very much, but when 
the dog and the frog and the duck. and a 


advantage on the cherry colored carpet, she 
gazes at the visitor’s face to read there the 
measure of the effect that her dear favorites 





LIONEL BARNETT 


“I took Virol myself before 
baby was born. Since his birth 
Virol has been part of his 
daily diet.” 


(Sed.) Mrs. M. E. Barnett, Mother of 
the child whose photograph is shown above. 


Give your child the same 
chance 


In Tus, 16 oz., 8 oz. and 4 0z. Canadian Importers: Bovait, Ltp., MonTREaL 






lovely little china models of animals and 
cottages and miniature furniture, and deli- 






pearlies a-shine, is the coster doll presented 
to the duchess for the princess at a Coster 
Ball. 





Elizabeth’s playthings there are none of 
those nightmare ugly toys that some 
mothers, for some foolish reason, buy for 
| their very little ones. The duchess knows 
how brightly receptive in its early years is 
the mind of a child, “‘wax to receive, marble 
| to retain.”” She knows too how many are 
| the vclovely things disfiguring the path of 
| life, and that no child, whether princess or 
| peasant, may tread far along the path 


Could YO U R Church | without encountering. In these nursery 
Se |days, it is the duchess’s anxious care to 


| surround her little daughter with loveliness 


? | only. 
Extra Funds ° | There are not many pictures in the gay 


: ‘ ss airy day nursery, but on one wall, a present 
Are you anxious to do greater charity work, erect new buildings, | f } + 4 
establish a mission, etc., and find your work handicapped through rom the queen to her granddaughter 
lack of funds? hangs Margaret Tarrant’s tender interpre- 
Whatever the effort you have in mind, the money would undoubtedly tation of ““The Child’’—-with the children 
be welcome. We have a plan which will help you raise the necessary and the rabbits and the squirrels and the 
me = your a ‘ ; a a wild wood flowers and the birds. 
y not organize the members of your society and put on a con- PESO OS TIN 
certed drive among your church people for new and renewal sub- On the mantelpiece beside the comfort 
able clock, whose gentle tick measures the 


scriptions to The Chatelaine Magazine. . 
This popular Canadian magazine should be in every Canadian home. unhurried moments between breakfast and 





The sales work is interesting and the commission liberal. Your going out, between dinner and tea and bath 
earnings can easily run into large amounts. We will send you full | and bedtime, stand photographs of the duke 
information. Write |and duchess, framed in soft brown leather 

‘ : a | frames, and another photograph of two of 

The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited | Princess Elizabeth's favorite cousins. The 


faces are not covered by glass but by talc, 
F ; which has the advantage of being not onlv 
153 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada | ictenntle hast ene .* 


Princess Elizabeth has seen the sea. She 
a: i | saw it last March at Bognor, and to tell the 
honorable truth she was not unduly 
impressed at it. The sea seemed to Princess 


Association Division 





cately dressed little dolls. Seated on a shelf | 
with his back against the cabinet and all his | 


Elizabeth in her own domain they are pulled | 
out one by one, the dog by his ear, the frog | 
by his foot, the drake by his tail. If the | 


dolly or two, have been disposed to the best | 


have produced. The upper part of the large | 
mahogany cupboard forms a glazed cabinet, | 
and here carefully arranged cn shelves are | 
the more decorative and breakable toys, | 


It is noticeable that among Princess | 


Real dyes give true colors! imi semis 


established beautiful things that have just 

FOR every home use, Diamond Dyes’ things that re-dyed look. Just true, happened, like the sun who sometimes 
are the finest you can buy. They con- even, new colors that keep their | stares so hard that you can’t look back at 
tain the highest quality anilines that depth and brilliance in spite of wear him, you have to wink—or the grea! 
can be produced. ; and washing. 15¢ packages. All drug mountains behind Glamis, so tall. it would 
It’s the anilines in Diamond Dyes _ stores. surely take a year or two to reach the top 


that give such soft, bright, new : a De etertens 
colors to dresses, drapes, lingerie. Di of them. {To be Concluded} 
Diamond Dyes are easy to use. d-Dy 
They go on smoothly and evenly; iamon cs 

Highest Quality for 50 Years ® 


do not spot or streak; never give 
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How to Obtain 


Vogue 
| Patterns | 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed be- 
low, where one may secure expert 
fashion advice about personal 
clothes problems, and see the 
colored sketches of all the new 
models. 











How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by mail 
from any of the distributors listed 
below, or from Vogue Pattern 
Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, 
Ont. 









In Ordering, state the full pattern 
number of the pattern you select. 
When ordering skirts give both 
the waist and hip measure; when 
ordering misses’ or children’s 
designs state age. 








How to Send Money. No provision 
is made for charge accounts or 
C, O. D. delivery. When order- 
ing, please enclose cheque, money 
order or stamps Remittances 
should be made out to the store 
or office from which you order. 













« List of Distributors » 


ALBERTA 






Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


Edmonton 
Hudson's Bay Company. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company. 









MANITOBA 





Winnipeg 
Hudson's Bay Company 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 







NEW BRUNSWICK 
Saint John 
Manchester Robertson Allison 
Limited, 27 King St. 








NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax 
The Wood Brothers Co, Ltd. 









ONTARIO 
Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Limited, 29 King 
St. West 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 
London 






Smallman & Ingram, Limited, 149- 
157 Dundas Street 


Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Limited, Sparks 
Street 
St. Catharines 
Canadian Department Stores Ltd., 
17 St. Paul St. 
Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited 










QUEBEC 





Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company Limited. 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Co., Limited. 
Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street 









SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company. 







Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provit.ces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Agencies may be found in the Euro- 
pean edition of the Vogue Pattern 
took, for sale at the principal kiosks 
and bookstalls. 
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more changed than his face—a flat hoarse 
voice as full of despair as his eves. 

Tabitha stared at him  unbelievingly 
‘They haven’t come back,” she said. “They 
went to Thurston mills to see—to see—a 
burglar, I think-—oh, what is the matter? 
Won't vou tell me what is the matter?” 

She did not dream that for the first time 
in her life she was beautiful. Through the 
faint veil that hung over her, eyes and lips 
spoke tenderly to a young man who felt like 
rubbing his eyes to see if he was bewitched. 
He answered slowly, drinking in this new 
Tabitha who offered him the sweetest of 
cups. Girls had always given him love and 
kisses and laughter whenever he wanted 
them, but he had never needed sympathy 
before and he found it to have a marvellous 
charm. 

“The Drover’s Bank has been robbed and 
it is my fault.” 

An old rocking-chair minus one rocker 
offered its aid and he sat down so suddenly 
on this that the wreck groaned and tottered 
threateningly and almost collapsed. He 
balanced himself with long legs and arms 
and without a change in his stricken face, 
but there was nothing amusing in his gro- 
tesque behavior. Tabitha would have 
steadied his weakness herself with little 
pats and murmursof consoling but she had 
never learned to lay hands on young men. 
To her they were fearsome beings to be 
treated with delicate reserve. All she could 
do was to stand before him with an aureole 
of floating down around her head, not 
knowing that she looked like an angel, and 
twist and untwist her hands as she listened. 

“The bank has lost a lot of money and 
it is my fault.’’ said Laurie Thane as if 
those words were a chain he could not 
escape from. Just the repetition of them 
gave him a ghastly sort of satisfaction. 
“My fault, my fault,’’ he echoed drearily. 

Tabitha found an odd rasping little voice 
in her throat. 

“Oh, it couldn’t be, it couldn't be! Don’t 
blame yourself ’’ At the same time she saw 
in her mind’s eye a vision of broken banks, 
rifled safes and her own little savings in a 
thief’s rocket; but that was a very small 
matter beside Laurie Thane’s distress. Her 
eyes, fringed with those absurd double 
lashes, entreated him not to mind, not to 
cufber. 

But he found a strange almost luxurious 
pleasure in suffering before such an audi- 
ence. 

“Yes, it’s true. I've been a fool, but 
never such a one as today. I’ve done for 
rr yself He looked around wildly. 
“If I only had my car there might bea 
chance yet. I might catch those fel- 
lows "He groaned, letting his head 
sink into his hands. ‘“‘Nobody knows which 
way to look for them. They separated 

Tabitha couldn’t be expected to bear any 
more. In a voice never learned in a kinder- 
garten she cried sharply. ‘Tell me at 
once!’ And very meekly he did. 


T WAS about four. The bank had closed, 

but Jenks and I were getting things in 
shape. We'd heard about the hold-up at 
the mills and both of us were on edge to 
get out and hear the latest. The crowd 
came in by Herb Ball’s roadster and asked 
me to go with them. I was just locking the 
vault and—and—TI saw the girls climbing 
into my car out in front. They were 
threatening to drive off in it if-I didn’t 
come, so I—I went. Tabitha, I left the 
vault unlocked and went after those fool 
girls. They thought it was a great joke 
when they drove off and left me. They 
took my car and I started for the garage 
to rent another.” She gasped at what she 
saw in his face, then. But with the telling 
of his sorry tale, facing his own weakness 
and shame, Laurie Thane found himself. 
He got up from the rickety chair. straight- 
ened his shoulders, and flexed his long 
muscles like a boxer going into action. _ 

“Those fellows must have been waiting 
for something just like that. The hold- 
up at the mills was just a stall to get people 
out of the way. They walked into the bank 
as I ran out and calmly tied Jenks up and 
cleaned out the safe that I had left open 


Bitterness and self{-disgust were in his 
voice but he forced himself to go on. ‘““Thev 
got twenty-five thousand dollars in bonds | 
and cash and my dad’ll have to make it | 
up. He'll do it, of course, but I—I—| 
Tabitha -I’ve just got to catch those fel- | 
lows és | 
She knew how he felt: it was amazing 
how well she could trace the processes of | 
his mind. Money could be refunded, but | 
something more precious than money had | 
been lost and must be regained before 
Laurie could hold up his head among other 
men. She felt dizzy and weak and she 
wanted to beg him not to do anything of | 
the sort, for what was twenty-five thousand 
dollars beside his safety, and burglars al- 
ways carried horrible guns and knives! 
“They might kill you,” she trembled. 
“Tabitha, would you care? You’ve been 
awfully sweet to me about this. I never 
seemed to know you before. It makes an 
awful difference how people act when a 
fellow is in trouble. ” There was deep | 
humiliation in his face and she knew that | 
he must have already listened to what | 
the townspeople had to say about leaving 
the safe open. He was undoubtedly a 
young man forever cured of complacency | 
and self-confidence. 
But Tabitha’s treachery went even far- 
ther. She was glad the bank had been 
robbed if it had brought her this. For a 
moment she and Laurie Thane tremblei 
on the brink of that mysterious country | 
that belongs to lovers alone, but they did 
not speak or touch each other. Between 
them was a startling sense of impending 
events. They were not young things any 
more; they had grown up in an hour and | 
realities had to be faced instead of shy | 
dreams. 
“I_-I—got to be guing,” Laurie turned | 
to the door, “but Tabitha, I’m coming | 
back. I want to see you lots of times.” 
He was gone. She heard him crunching | 
away with a firmer tread than when he| 
had come. The woodhouse was just a wood- 
house, full of broken furniture and kindling 
—not enchanted any longer. The gas 
flame flickered in a draught from the door: | 
Laurie hadn’t shut it entirely and a rising 
September wind from the black night out- 
side seeped through the crevice. 


Tabitha sat before the work she had for- | 
gotten, eyes fixed upon a quavery shadow | 
behind the old kitchen cupboard. Her heart 
was singing like a robin about to burst his 
tiny throat. She had not asked or prayed 
God to give her this happiness but it was 
all hers—marvellous, stupendous happi- | 
ness that could not be measured in words 
or actions. She was so humbly, divinely | 
happy with what she knew would be hers | 
that she just sat there looking at grand- | 
mother Weston’s old things and feeling, 
and feeling. 

What was she feeling? 

A sensation of cold creeping from extremi- | 
ties up to her very heart, laying its hand 
upon her, ordering her to stop and listen 
and be still. A weight pressing her down, | 
down, until she wanted to sink upon her 
knees, hiding her face from this dreadful 
invisible attack. 

But she was frozen in her place and even 
her eyes were frozen to the level of that old 
cupboard with its wavering shadows, until 
in those shadows aconcrete presence began 
to take form, to solidify, to become a figure 
crouched there, to become a man watching 
her from the cave of shadows. Eyes, faint 
gleam of teeth from a featureless mouth, 
arms hanging loosely at the sides but with 
what menace of terrible strength and ruth- 
lessness in their very unconcern. 

As he read comprehension in her face, | 
the man came from his hiding-place, ad- | 
vancing into the light with a slouching in- | 
difference to her horror and fear. He was | 
an ordinary man who would have passed 
unnoticed in any crowd, dressed in dark 
clothes, a black pull-down cap over a blue- 
white face. There were many such men | 
in the factory town but Tabitha knew that 
she had never faced such a one before, for 
this man, she knew by intuition, carried 
deadly things about him. He could thrust 
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IN GRANDMOTHER'S YOUNG DAYS 
—light was a 
problem. To-day light, indispensable to 
the modern home, can readily be secured 
without interruption by keeping always 
on hand cartons of Laco Mazda Lamps. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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The modern meaning of 
TRUE CLEANLINESS 


HE modern woman realizes that true clean- 
liness can be achieved only by the correct 
practice of feminine hygiene. 


Everywhere ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant is standard 
for this intimate use among women who know. 

What greater assurance could you have that 
‘‘Lysol’’ is safe and sure for personal cleansing 
than this: For 40 years, doctors and hospitals the 
world over have relied on it at the most critical 
time of all—childbirth—when disinfection must 
be thorough. 

When used in proper dilution, ‘‘Lysol’’ is non- 
poisonous to humans. It is a concentrated germi- 
cide and therefore gives you many times more for 
your money than do so-called *‘non-poisonous”’ 
preparations. 

Do not be misled by extravagant claims! Be 
safe. Buy a bottle of *‘Lysol’’ today. Directions 
on each bottle are specific and easy to follow. 

A prominent woman physician will give you 
professional advice in the booklet offered 


below. Send for your copy today. 
» »& & 
















Be careful! Counterfeits of ‘' Lysol” are being 
sold. Genuine “Lysol"’ is in the brown 
bottle and yellow carton marked “Lysol” 
Disinfectant. 
» » » 
“Lysol” is the registered trademark of LYSOL 
(CANADA) LIMITED. Distributed by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 


Trade Mark “Lysol” Registered in Canada 


LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, Dept. 159, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 
Please send me, free, your bookiet, ‘“The Facts about Feminine Hygiene” 
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Million’s 


use this aid to eye 


beauty and health 


sed by gaillion® 
to keep their ey 
of peop aht and healthy : 
Many have been weet 
for over 30 years! Itrelie . 
the eyes of irritation . . 
strain, and noticeably 


hances their —_- es 
You owe it to ily with 
m dai 
to cleanse “ urine. 


beneficial ts 
s supply cos 
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stores. Try it soon! 
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Magnesia Best for 
Your Indigestion 


Warns Against Doping Stomach With 
Artificial Digestants 


Murine is u 








Most people who suffer, either occa- 
sionally or chronically from gas, sourness 
and indigestion, have now discontinued 
disagreeable diets, patent foods and the 
use of harmful drugs, stomach tonics, 
medicines and artificial digestants, and 
instead take a teaspoonful or four tablets 
of Bisurated Magnesia in a little water 
after meals with the result that their 
stomach no longer troubles them, they are 
able to eat as they please and they enjoy 
much better health. Those who use 
Bisurated Magnesia never dread the ap- 
proach of meal time because they know 
this wonderful anti-acid and food correc- 
tive, which can be obtained from any good 
drug store, will instantly neutralize the 
stomach acidity, sweeten the stomach, pre- 
vent food fermentation, and make diges- 
tion easy. Try this plan yourself, but be 
certain to get Bisurated Magnesia especi- 
ally prepared for stomach use. 





Don’t 
be an 


EX-BLONDE 


H?*. ter your hair used tobe.” What 
a pity to hear this fromold friends. You 
won’t if you use Blondex. Peipovecial shampoo, 
for blondes only, prevents dafkening—gradually 
restores natural, radiant beauty to dull, faded 
blonde hair. Not a dye. Noinjurious chemicals. 
Good for scalp. Follow the advice of a million 


delighted users, At all standard drug and de- 
partment stores, Try Blondex today. 


How to make the cut-outs on pages 14 & 15 


ULLO Boys and Girls. Do you want 
to build the Tooterville express and 


| make the train come tooting into the station? 


|} any city could stage. 


| To play this exciting game you will require 


a sheet of heavy brown wrapping paper, 
some glue, a pair of scissors, a piece of card- 
board or lid of a box, and, most important 
of all, three small match boxes—the kind 
you can buy at tobacconist’s—two of the 
size that sell for about two for five cents, 
and one that sells for about one cent. 

To build the cars. engines, etc., bend the 
dotted lines to form the top and two sides 
of the car, and paste them on to the match 
box. The coal car fits on to the small match- 
box. Remove all the matches from the 
boxes before pasting. To make the engine, 
cut carefully along the heavily marked lines 
around the bell, chimney, light, etc. Bend 


| all the dotted lines, paste the two sides of 


Coach 


the engine to the two sides of the match 


box and the bell, smoke stack, ete., back | 


to back. The engineer’s cabin is higher than 


the boiler top. . 
Paste the station, signal house, warning 





signal and advertisement on to the sheet of | 


brown paper before cutting them out; then 
bend into position along the dotted lines 
and paste together. 


For the danger signal | 


cut along all heavily marked lines and paste | 


Bend the supports upward 


back to back. 
Bend 


so that the signal will stand erect. 


into position the roof of the signal tower 
and paste on to the top of the signal tower. | 


Glue the semaphores to the wall of the 
signal tower in the space marked X. 

Lastly, take the piece of cardboard and 
on it paint or draw train tracks, a roadway, 
fields, etc., and see how realistic you can 
make it look. Now you are off! 


and Four 


Continued from page 4 


Walpole had not only the Drover’s Bank 
and a smaller institution but there was 
Thurston’s mills thirteen miles away, which 
drew subsidy from the town. Every Friday 
a paymaster and one guard drove into 
Walpole by way of a leisurely old car and 
gathered the payroll in time to amble back 
to the mills before closing time. The day 
after Tabitha cleaned her silver was Friday, 
and it was three o’clock when Gracie came 
rushing in with two or three of her friends 
all chattering like mad. There was a snatch- 
ing of motor coats and shrill exclamations 
broken into bits by interrupting voices. 
Thurston mills! Something frightfully 
exciting had happened over there and they 
were going as fast as they could get the 
crowd together. The mills’ paymaster had 
been robbed—a ferfect hold-up as good as 
Actually the pay- 


| master had been shot—but not seriously 


of course—only the money was gone and 
the guard hadn’t stopped running yet! 

Gracie and her friends found this ex- 
cruciatingly funny, and stopped to laugh 
over the prowess of the criminals. They 
seemed to find something intensely ex- 
hilarating in the thought that there were 
dangerous gangsters hiding somewhere 
about—anywhere. Being as they were, they 
had to go and see firsthand, in chills of de- 
light, of delicious horror and anticipation. 
They were more excited than children at 
Christmas and the car quivered like a restive 
horse as they clambered in over the feeble 
protests of Mrs. Weston who demanded and 
commanded in vain. 

“Oh, my dears, you frighten me! Burg- 
lars! What if you should meet them face to 
face?”’ 

They laughed in scorn. 

These were not burglars but real hold-up 
men. “Wouldn’t it be splendid if we could 
really catch them? We'd give ’em a run, 
we would. They always get away in fast 
cars,”” Gracie said; ‘““‘We ought to have 
Laurie’s car. It’s the fastest thing in town.” 
3ver her shoulder sheshrieked to her mother, 
“If Laurie phones tell him we'll pick him 
up at the bank. Tell him to have his car 
ready to go.” 

Mrs. Weston said she would do no such 
thing. She was not going to encourage 
young men to do anything foolish. and went 
straight to the telephone and called the 
Drover’s Bank and plaintively begged 


| Laurie Thane to look after her dear girls. 


Later she moaned herself away to a neigh- 
boring bridge game, leaving Tabitha free to 
begin her work of construction and destruc- 
tion. 


T WAS almost dark in the attic and there 

had never been gas up there. Tabitha 
viewed the great swollen calico-covered 
bundles that were the featherbeds with a 
qualm of doubt. It wouldn’t be easy to get 
one downstairs but she poked at them 
experimentally and found the softest and 


fluffiest. 
pounds. 

Apart from the large house, there was a 
structure used by the Westons for gen- 
erations to store unwanted things, old fur- 


But with that it weighed forty | 


niture, boxes. crates, wood and coal, and | 


known intimately as the “kindling house.” 
It was to this that Tabitha triumphantly 
rolled her soft burden ten minutes later 
She would be safe here from the prying 
eyes and questions of a curious family 
until her work was done. She had fashioned 
covers from white cambric, and the sacri- 
legious work of emptying the ancient tick 
awaited her scissors. 

She lighted the gas and a faint yellow 
glow overspread the broken chairs and 
tables and the very small supply of winter 
fuel. 


She had a momentary pang of con- | 


science for what she was about to do. Grand- | 


mother would have called it laying traps 
for young men. She would have sternly 
reproved any such business and as Tabitha 
plunged the scissors into a seam and heard 
the rotten thread give way, she had a 


horrid feeling that eyes were watching her— | 


grandmother’s eyes, naturally. 

The first cloud of down escaped from 
the opening and filled the air with a faint 
haze of floating particles. Tabitha wore a 
blue print overall that rejected lint, but 
her eyelashes were soon fringed with double 
lashes and her hair glowed under a nimbus 
of pinkish down. She plunged her arm into 
the great tick and carefully eased handfuls 
of treacherous feathers into the square 
cambric cases. After the first it was almost 
exciting, like unwrapping a mummy or dig- 
ging into a buried city. Grandmother’s 
bed that had known births and deaths and 
tears and joys and would now know a 
frivolous end in sofa pillows! The strange 
fancy came to the last Tabitha that she, 
too, was being made over. What if she 
learned to laugh and chatter like other girls 
against this background! 

Steps approached; somebody called 
Grace’s name and then Lucille’s. Her heart 
leaped and quivered and then the door 
opened and Laurie Thane came into the 
woodhouse. He was no more surprised to 
find her there than on the verandah: sur- 
prise had been swallowed up in a more 
terrific emotion and after the first panic 
of being alone with him was over, Tabitha 
forgot everything in the shock of seeing 
him as he was. 

For he was no longer the debonair young 
man of other days but a young man pale 
as death without any social manner what- 
ever and a look of unkempt despair that 
clutched at Tabitha’s heart like a cry of 
pain. i 

“I saw the light in here,” said Laurie 
Thane. “I couldn’t find anyone at the 
house. Do you know where the girls are, 
Tabitha? They’ve got my car and I’ve got 
to have it at once.” His voice was even 
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Healthy Hair 
Frequent shampooing with 
Evan Williams “Ordinary” 
keeps the hair lustrously 
lovely and healthy. 

A special shampoo for 
every shade of hair... at 
your druggist. 
Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


fannillia 
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of Pimples 


A week’s trial will show 
you how it heals and 
when aided by Resinol 
Soap how it freshens 
and beautifies the skin. 











Even though your house is old 
you can have modern windows 


Old houses frequently offer wonderful 
possibilities for unusual and attractive 
decorative schemes. In the new Kirsch 
style-book you will find many ideas that 
will help you make your windows more 
up-to-date, your rooms more beautiful. 

Illustrations and complete information 
regarding the correct hardware make it 
easy for you to carry out the ideas of 
leading interior decorators who planned 
this book. You will be amazed how 
easily you can achieve real skill in 
window decoration. 


Fill in the coupon and this interesting 
book will be sent to you absolutely free. 
And when you receive the book, ask 
your nearest Kirsch dealer to demonstrate 
this superior line of drapery hardware. 
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DRAPERY HARDWARE 


Kirsch Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Dept. 52 Woodstock, Ont. 


send me free the new Kirsch Style-Book. 
Name 


Address 











New necklines have made their appear- Season demands a pair for every important e 6 
: ance. Evening gowns are quite backless. Costume. There is first the question of ee 99 
, They belong to that variety known as “use Color. If they do not match they must be OSe l S wit a e — 
; your own back.” part of the definite color accent. True 


eo 
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over the shoulder in epaulette fashion. pear time and again on youthful frocks. | 
Particularly on dresses of fine materials, They are often simulated by short bead 
that are formal in their character, sleeves fringe or lace. They have a way of giving 
: a on fulness at the top, at the roundness to the thin figure. 
evening dresses have tiny puff sleeves, or items of the new mode. There is vivacity 
the dress is sleeveless and the saucy basque as well as elegance to them. In line they 
has a pair of puffs. Sleeves whether on follow the smooth-fitting bodice of the 
coats, 
tiers, pleats, shirrings and trimmings. They dress—sometimes into a quick ripple. 
must have something to be smart. Others descend more gradually in a flare 
Belts, too, have a little importance for that is part of the general evening en- 
they mark the normal waist line of frocks semble. 
and coats. Belts of square flat crystals; These are the details 
little feather belts that have ribbon ties i 
instead of a buckle; belts of stitched silks 
and satins—these are for evening wear. 
Leathers, particularly suede, are the choice 
for cloth dresses and coats. With the . . M 
slightly mottled fabrics of this season, the 80° Seever. Kecmumrice ove aoe at Bite Be ore orrhea thins 
plain leather belt, matching shoes, gaunt- gral part of the costume and are planned as 


lets and purse, are the definite accent of : 
the costume. There is the matter of gloves. The 


Formal afternoon is favored with the Creators have gone further and have made 


soft neck line draped with flowing scarves them a part of the costume. Some are 
or “capuchin” effects. The shirtwaist neck ade of the fabric of the frock, as witness 


® ® 
; ; : 
a rs in daytime frocks, in infinite va- the georgette and satin gloves that have d t th =, L t 
: 7. The a are softly rolled back attracted so much attention. Some are a Op 1 pro ec 10n 
and beneath them flutter diminutive bat- trimmed with a band that definitely recalls 
wing jabots. Blouses with round collar- the frock. Suede is the popular glove fabric 
less necks, button down the back. and there are delicate evening shades fin- 

There is a decided vogue for yokes and ished with round pearls for buttons. 
peplums in day and evening dresses, par- | Jewelry is another interesting accessory. OU know the sunken cheeks. the hard thin 
ticularly in the girlish models. It should definitely match some bit of P 

A point on which skirts, coats and dresses decoration on the frock with which it is lips that change pretty faces toa premature 
agree is the sheath over the hips. After worn. Many evening gowns have the 
that restraint they may flare at once into characteristic metal belt, so well suited to middle age. Pyorrhea is one of the greatest 
great ripples or remain sheathed to below the style. It is repeated in bracelets or 
the knees, then suddenly flare like the neck chain. These bracelets are usually reasons. It attacks the gums—first with spongi- 
corolla of a morning glory. worn in pairs, one on each arm as in the ; 

Berthas, boleros and basques are im- period of the gown. ness—later with tenderness and bleeding. It 
portant. 
cape-like effects that cover the elbows fragrant flower perfumes, bags of unusual loosens sound teeth if neglected. 
losing themselves eventually in trailing shapes, gowns of soft rich materials, are 
scarves. 
scarcely worthy of the name. Boleros ap- mantic style symphony. 


The Letter from Paris | 


Continued from page 12 


































or below the elbow. Jeune Jille Basques are one of the smart, breezy | 


wraps or dresses have caps and season then flare according to the type of | 


The accessories also are important. 

For seasons, they have been in the 
position of amusing additions, which we 
chose to suit ourselves. Those days have 





such. 


Berthas may grow into large Dishevelled flowers, exotic jewellery, 


Th be ev tiny and the dominant chords in this season’s ro- i 
cafe o> Bap Perriag le bh Adopt Forhan’s as your dentifrice now. If 


you brush your teeth, and of course you do, it 


—— a eae oe 25 


will make them beautifully gleaming. At the 
Whatever Shall We Fat | same time it tones up the gums—helps to keep 
them firm and healthy. Originated by R. J. 
Today ? Forhan, D. D. S., a specialist in pyorrhea. Full 






directions with every tube. Invest 35¢ or 60¢ now 






THE problem of preparing in this protection. Forhan’s Limited, Montreal. 
three meals a day for 365 
days in the year is one to 


baffle the most original mind. 


The Meals of the Month 


prepared under the direction of 
The Chatelaine Institute is one 
of the important features of The 
Chatelaine every month. 
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Forhan’s 


for the gums 









This series gives a meal suggestion 
for every day in the year . . . the sug: 
gestions follow one another with careful 
consideration for using “leftovers.” 






YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 








Pin the menu page to the inside door 
of your kitchen cabinet, and you have 
a daily suggestion which thousands of 
women are proving of inestimable benefit. 
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Rose Petal Touch 
for your Skin 


The velvet softness of a 
rose petal. . its natural 
loveliness .. are matched 
by the skin that is beaut- 
ified by Bourjois Ashes of 
Roses Face Powder .. fin- 
er than the powder from 
a butterfly’s wing. 


Imperceptibly it blends with your 
natural coloring, enhancing the 
attractiveness of each feature. 
And its flower fragrance delights 
the senses. It is the charm of 
exquisite femininity. 


Seek it at the better shops. Know 
it by its distinguished leatherette 
boxes and dainty Parisian 
Compacts. 


ASHES of ROSES 
FACE POWDER 


PERFUME * ROUGES 
CREAMS * LIPSTICKS 


An enchanting ensemble for those 
who value personal daintiness. 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Reasons Why You Should Use 





Cuticura Soap 


1. It is pure and you should use the best for daily toilet use. 
2. It helps to make and keep the skin clear and healthy. 
3. It contains medicinal properties so is excellent for skin 


troubles. 
4. It keeps baby’s skin healthy. 


5. It is excellent for shampooing the hair. 
6. It is economical at 25 cents a cake. 


Sold everywhere. 
Canadian Depot: J. T. Wait Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
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one of those long cold white hands in his 
pocket and deal death to her or to any- 
one. She thanked God in her heart that 
Laurie had gone before this creature came 
creeping from his corner. 


HE did not think of what might happen 

to her. The creeping evil coming nearer 
and nearer had nothing to do with her. It 
was all Laurie, Laurie, as if those two were 
at the ends of a silly seesaw and she was 
perched between them. Somehow she had 
to keep this man from hurting Laurie, 
flinging him cruelly broken to the ground. 
Like a bit of machinery the thought clicked 
in her brain. This was Laurie’s bank burglar, 
one of them at least. He was the man who 
had disgraced Laurie and taken the light 
of happiness from his face. 

He was seeing this in her face, too. On 
a box lay the neat little pile of pillow ticks; 
he took two or three and drew them through 
his hands and at once they became sinister 
thongs. He grinned at her. 

“You won’t care if I tie you up, baby 
The queer voice came from between his 
teeth, and he smiled at her the most ter- 
rible smile she had ever dreamed in a 
nightmare, “I ain’t goin’ to hurt you none 
if you don’t start any squallin’. One for 
your mouth and one for your hands an’ 
the lights out until they find you in the 
morning.” 

He was almost in touch of her now. She 
wanted to scream but she had no voice. She 
wanted to run but her feet would not move. 
The man saw this terror and was at once 
flattered and offended, for he was Skeeter 
Ricci and known as a power among the 
ladies. 

“I ain’t no alligator, baby,” he said, in- 
jured. ‘‘You don’t need to look that way. 
You keep your trap shut and there won't 
be no trouble, see? I coulda picked 
off that cryin’ baby boy o’ yours easy 
enough if I wanted to hurt somebody, but 
I let the simp go. Maybe I done wrong 
in not tyin’ you both up—that simp 
woulda been easy.” 

“He’s no simp,” piped an unnatural 
voice that was Tabitha’s yet unrelated to 
her. 

“Huh, an’ then some,” grunted Skeeter 
Ricci. His wise, terrible eyes read her past 
and present; she shrivelled under the 
humiliation, all her gay, silly triumph ebb- 
ing away. He knew everything; how she 
had really wanted Laurie to see her, and 
how she was shamelessly plotting to make 
him. What she did not know was that in 
his code she was simply following the beaten 
track of the primitive female who goes after 
and gets what she wants, and that in Mr. 
Ricci’s eyes she was both admirable and 
admired. Without resentment he saw that 
she was glaring hatred at him for calling 
Laurie a fool for having left doors open; 
for letting his trust and things more preci- 
ous than a trust be unguarded for a thief. 

“A simp not to know a real Jane when 
he sees one. No man with brains would 
ever pass you up for one of those fluffs. ed 
He was actually flattering her while he 
made ready to put a gag in her mouth and 
tie her hand-and-foot as he had tied 
Jenks. . .and then what? The light out: 
the dark, dark room. Nobody missing her 
until morning. The piled-up thought was 
too terrible. Laurie coming back perhaps, 
calling for her as he said he would, and 
meeting this creature in the dark. 

Now he was touching her. 


>” 


His pale 


hand was on her wrist, tightening, pulse 
throbbing against hers; but happily she 
was released from the spell that had bound 
her. The seeping wind from the door sent 
the particles of down on a wilder dance 
and she saw his deepening face through 
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this strange mist, and she read such a 
meaning there that instinct moved where 
thought did not. She had to put some- 
thing between them, but there was nothing 
save the huge unwieldy bundle of ripped- 
open feather tick. Somehow her arms lifted 
this and thrust it against him. 

At the same instant the door flew open 
with a frightful bang and the wind, pro- 
pelied by all the mischief of autumn, 
roared into the little room and finding a 
plaything to its hand dipped deep into 
the contents of grandmother Weston’s pet 
featherbed and poured it lavishly over the 
person of Skeeter Ricci whose conception 
of warfare was not like this. 

That dangerous yeggman was a yegg- 
man lost in a snowstorm, digging at his 
eyes and ears and cursing loud and long. 
His dark clothes were plastered; his hair 
and eyebrows grey. He had a whole flock 
of Weston geese upon his shoulders and 
the wind kept whirling and whirling that 
devilish veil about him until he couldn’t 
find the door. Then the light went out and 
he heard the girl’s footsteps running swiftly. 

With a succession of bolted doors behind 
her Tabitha was sobbing over the telephone 
which for once was attentive to her alone. 

“‘Sh-sh-sheriff’s office, p-p-please. Ta- 
bitha Weston. . .. Your burglar is 
here. . . Imeanhewashere . . . may- 
be he’s gone now but you can f-f-find him 
easily because he’s all f-f-feathers. Yes, 
feathers. I said that. He’s covered with 
feathers. I emptied grandma’s bed on 
him and he can’t get the f-f-feathers off 
his clothes . not for a week, anyway. 
Just look for a man covered with goose 
feathers. 


ABITHA seemed to be fainting for the 

first time in her life. Everything was 
funny and jerky. She was on the sitting- 
room sofa and Mrs. Weston was brushing 
her hair free of lint and holding smelling 
salts to her smothered nose. 

“Good heavens, a burglar! Hidden on 
the premises! What did I tell you girls 
about going to the mills? You might meet 
him anywhere.”” She scolded on and on, 
and her daughters clinging together giggled 
faintly, but Tabitha heard hardly a word. 

That wobbly vision of hers steadied and 
fixed itself on a pair of eyes that were try- 
ing to look into hers but were prevented 
by the bottle of salts that kept getting in 
between. 

“Tabitha, you're all right now. He’s 
gone. . . I mean, they’ve got him and 
all the money, too. He was a marked 
man.” Laurie Thane looked as if he wanted 
to laugh and cry at the same moment but, 
of course, just then he couldn’t yield to 
impulse. He became suspiciously grave. 

Then miraculously she was well, stronger. 
better than she had ever felt in her life. 
She sat up, pushing past the salts, the 
blanket and fussy hands. They all, gave 
way, seeing how well she was, and Laurie 
took her wrists and pulled her to her feet. 


The green roadster idled at the door. 
The strangest thing in the world was to 
see the stepmother, not cruel, and the step- 
sisters anything but proud, standing aside 
while Laurie helped Tabitha into the green 
leather seat and tucked the rug around 
Lucille’s coat while she straightened Grace’s 
hat. 

“Want to go to the movies or just for a 
ride,” he muttered. “There’s a_ crook 
talkie at the Iris or we could plug along 
out the river road.” 

As if there could be any choice! 

“The river road,” whispered Tabitha 
with a little cuddling movement natural as 
breathing, ‘‘the river road, of course.” 
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The Professor and the Heffalump | 


Continued from page 7 | 


lips of a stranger, it was magic, pure magic. 

The magic was enhanced by the way 
Margery said it, her soft red lips shaping 
the syllables wistfully. The magic was en- 
hanced by her hand on Champney’s arm 
It turned at a stroke his misery into riot- 
ous gladness. Something broke in him. He 
felt it give way. Forces flowed that had 
been pent or congealed. His pleasure was 
a freshet threatening to inundate his reason. 
Small William was pleased, too. He jumped 
and shouted. 

“She knows, she knows!” he 
“Margery knows!” 

That was it. The word was magic, a 
kind of fireside magic, the magic of inti- 
macy, of things shared, personal whimsy 
shared. 

The magic lasted, too, all through the 
bright, sunny afternoon, through the jolly 
comradey supper with Mrs. Worth’s best 
chocolate cake as a climax. Through the 
sweet evening by the fireside, when Marg- 
ery Glidden and William Champney talked 
gravely, but never stiffly, about one who 
had been dear to both of them. Through 
her departure on a train, her arms filled 
with flowers and sweets. Through hours 
and hours after that, while Champney 
sat alone by his fire, alone and yet, never 
again alone, because she had been there 
with him. 

“Heffalump!”” he said to himself, keep- 
ing her there beside him, the dear, sweet 
girl. “Heffalump!” 

Champney was already looking ten years 
younger. He looked~-as young as he was. 


screamed. 


O SMALL William from all along the 

route to Vancouver came picture post 
cards, but to Champney came one day a 
letter. It began in a comradey fashion: 
“Dear Bill." You could imagine, if you 
liked, a certain hesitation before the greet- 
ing had so taken shape but the chances are 
strong that the salutation went down as 
simply and naturally as it might have come 
from the lips of small William. The letter 
ended in a comradey fashion: ‘Sincerely, 
Margery.” In between it chatted of this 
and that, along with alluding politely and 
gratefully to “that delightful Sunday.” 
Anyone could have read the letter without 
attaching any great significance to it, but 
Champney had every word by heart be- 
fore he took up pen to answer it. 

Not that the letter demanded answering, 
but something tugging within the man did. 
He took up pen and paper. His eyes were 
soft as they had been that Sunday even- 
ing before the fire. His lips curled fondly 
over a three-syllabled silly word. Lips and 
eves betrayed his thoughts. A woman was 
a fragile, exquisite thing, yes. So small 
this Margery, so light to lift. But how 
brave and perky she had looked sitting 
up on the elephant’s broad back. How gal- 
lantly she was picking up her brother’s life 
work and putting it together. A woman 
was all the beauty and sweetness of life 
she was more. She was all life’s loyalty and 
tenderness and warmth! What a chum this 
Margery could be, what a jolly chum. 
Better than a dozen small Williams—she 
would permeate all his living. She did that 
now, just seen as a vision, just as a memory. 

“Heffalump,” said Champney’s _ lips. 
“Dear Margery,” wrote his pen. 


T MUST have been a pretty good letter, 

for it was answered, too. Letters went 
back and forth between Champney and 
Margery, not in great numbers, but now 
and again. In June Champney had one 
from Mrs. Glidden inviting him to spend 
at least part of his vacation in the Glidden 
summer camp in the North. She said it 
would be pleasant to renew old acquaint- 
ance and Margery had her book manuscript 
in shape now for him to read if he we yuld do 
them that favor. Mrs. Glidden seemed to 
think there needed to be a reason for ask- 
ing him to the camp. “Dear Mr. Champ- 
ney,” she wrote. 


| 


Three months before, Champney would | 
have been daunted by that letter. Now | 
he accepted the technicality of the invita- 
tion and made his preparations for a sum- 
mer in the woods. They were peculiar | 
preparations for the woods or for reading a 
manuscript. They had been going on for 
some time. Champney had been taking 
scalp treatments and going without a hat: 
and the threatening thinness of his fine 
brown hair seemed to be indefinitely post- 
poned. He had fitted a basement gym- 
nasium for himself and small William. He 
had played, when spring came on, indefati- 
gable rounds of baseball with William and 
other small boys in the neighborhood. His 
circulation had improved. His eyes had 
brightened. His color was ruddy, his waist- 
line had regained the taut concavity of his 
younger manhood; his legs were sinewy 
and his step springy. Now he got down 
from the attic two tennis racquets that 
had won a collegiate championship and 
had them restrung. He took the salesman’s 
word that they were better racquets than 
the new kinds and swished them through 
the air purposefully. 

The idea of his preparations really had 
nothing to do with forest life or reading a 
manuscript. On the basis of ten hours of 
perfect companionship and as many friend- 
ly letters he was going to ask Margery 
Glidden to marry him. That is, he was 
going to offer himse!f to Margery in that 
way. And he was not going to offer her any 
traditionally fusty, mildewed professor. He 
was going to offer her a man, a strong, fit 
man, whose job was incidental, however 
essential to his manhood. 

He bought himself bewildering clothes, 
tennis flannels, plus fours, daytime and 
formal worsteds. He bought himself shoes, 
brogues, boots and evening pumps. He 
ordered expensive shirtings and racks of 
neckties and boxes of socks, silken and 
woollen. He could have launched himself on 
a honeymoon in any fashionable resort in 
perfect form. 


N A day late in June, he entrained for 

the North. At the end of railroad com- 
munications he was met by Margery, 
not exactly as he had fondly hoped. On 
either side of her waited a young man, one 
dark-haired, dark-browed and handsome, the 
other a handsome blond. 

Both were extremely polite to Champney. 
They were too polite. They leaped for the 
professor’s bags. 

The blond said, “Champney, 16! I’ve 
heard of you, sir. My name’s Boyd. I 
played guard on the eleven a few years ago 
myself, but not as you played it back in 
those days!”’ Honest admiration, from afar 
off. Small William had never given an equal 
effect of distance. 

The dark fellow drove the Glidden road- 
ster. Quite as if it belonged to him, in 
spite of the obvious monogram on the 
doors. Margery and the blond, Boyd, Jack 
Boyd, sat chummily and youthfully in the 
rumble seat on the way out to the cottage. 
Champney was given the seat of honor up 
front with the driver. He didn’t like it. 
Margery’s greeting had been sweet, friend- 
ly. “Hello, Bill?” she had said in that coax- 
ing, wheedling way of hers and that was 
all right; but it was far from all right that 
it should be assumed he didn’t like rumble 
seats—even if he didn’t. Champney, sitting 
up front, felt suddenly a familiar sensation 
of stiffness about his jaw lines. But that 
wouldn’t do—to be licked at the first blow. 
So, when he couldn’t ease the stiffness, he 
turned it to some purpose. Sideways he 
glared at the handsome driver and his set 
jaw meant, “I'll get that wheel away from 
you, young man. I'll show you!” 
* But the dark young man, named Gersten, 
Wallie Gersten, held the wheel of the Glid- 
den sport roadster and other prerogatives 
firmly all the month that he and Champney 
spent at the Glidden camp. Anybody could 

{Continued on page 64} 
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“WHAT CAN-| SERVE FOR 
MY NEXT BRIDGE PARTY2” 


We are often asked this question 
because every hostess likes to serve 
something different — something 
that will make guests say, “Oh, isn’t 
that delicious!” Our kitchens are 
constantly working out new recipes 
for all occasions, and will gladly 
help you solve any problem of en- 
tertainment, if you will write us. 

In the meantime, here are two 
recipes made with Knox Gelatine 
that are especially attractive for 
the bridge party; or, for that mat- 


AMONG THE 


There are no complications in using 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. It comes 
to you plain, without any ready-made 
flavoring mixtures. You merely soak 
and dissolve the gelatine, add your 
own pure ingredients, cool and serve 
it — ready for banquet or plain home 
meal. And you needn’t use the entire 
package at one time. It is good for 
four different desserts, salads or other 
combinations, for four different days 
in the week — six generous servings 
of each, 


BETTER 


ter, any occasion when you want 
something especially appealing to 
everyone. 


SPANISH CREAM 

(6 Servings) (Illustrated) 
I level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine - 3 
cups milk - % cup sugar, scant + % teaspoonful 
salt: 1 teaspoonful vanilla - 3 eggs. 


Soak gelatine in the milk about five minutes. Place 
over hot water and when gelatine is dissolved add 
sugar. Pour slowly on the yolks of the eggs slightly 
beaten, return to double boiler and cook until 
thickened somewhat, stirring constantly. Remove 
from stove and add salt and flavoring, then add 
whites of eggs beaten until stiff. Turn into one 
a or individual molds, first dipped in cold water, 
and place in ice box. (This will separate and form 
a jelly on the bottom and custard on top.) Unmold 
and serve with whipped cream, sliced oranges or 
any fruit or fruit juice, 


Try the two recipes poe here and you will 
still have enough gelatine left for two other 
delightful dishes-of six servings each. 


THINGS OF LIFE 


PINEAPPLE CHEESE SALAD 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine + 
% cup cold water - % cup boiling water - % cup 
erated cheese - 1 cup crushed pineapple, canned + 
1 tablespoonful sugar - Few grains salt + 4% cup 
cream or evaporated milk, whipped. 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water; add sugar, salt and 
pineapple. When it begins to stiffen, beat in the 
cream and = cheese. Turn into small wet = motds 
Chill and when firm, unmoki and serve on lettuce 
leaves with mayonnaise—sprinkle the mayonnaise 
wiih chopped red or green peppers. 


Mail the coupon for the Knox Recipe Books 

which answer any possible question about 

desserts, salads, candies, meat and fish dishes 
and other dainties. 


KNOX <& tHe 
val GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 


Knox GELATINE, Dept. C., 140 St. PauL Street West, MONTREAL. 


Please send me FREE copy of your Recipe Book. 


My name i 
My address is. 


My egrocer’s name is. 
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BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Puffed Rice 
Bran Mufins 
Coffee 


Honey 












Bs) 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Tomato and Egg Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Baked Bananas 
Tea Coffee 








DINNER 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mint Sauce 


Peach Shortcake 
Coffee 


Cold Sliced Lamb 













Honey Dew Melon 
Ba 


con 
Marmalade 
ffee 


Toast 


Oranges 
Grape-nuts 
Poached Egg on Toast 

ee 


Apples 
Bran Flakes 
Muffins Peach Jam 
ee 


Plums 
Sausages 
Toast 
Coffee 


Grapes 
Cornflakes 
Toast Jam 


Coffze 


Cantaloupe 
Waffles and Maple Syrup 
Coffee 


Bananas 
Soft Boiled Egg 
Toast 
Coffee 


Sliced Peaches 
Rice Krispies 
Toast Jam 


Coffee 





Stewed Pears 
Shredded Wheat 
Rolls Honey 
Coffee 





Grapefruit Sections 
Omelet 
Toast 
Coffee 


Baked Apples 
Puffed Wheat 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee 


Plums 
Broiled Ham 
Toast 

ee 








| 





Jellied Vegetable Salad | 
Hot Rolls 
| 


Roast Chicken 


Mashed Potatoes Brussel Sprouts 





ceed ¥ am or ¥ Ga ZZE€ aa 


Browned Potatoes Buttered Carrots 


Pears Cream of Celery Soup N ies 
Scrambled Eggs Lettuce with Dressing Mashed oo — on the Cob 
Toast Hot Biscuits Svrup Apple Betty Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea Coffee Coffee 
- F ke Tro g Sauc 
Grapefruit Creamed Mushrooms on Toast soe a a Eas core 
Shredded Wheat Celery Hearts Stewed Fresh Tomatoes 
Toast Iced Cantaloupe Fruit Jelly with Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea Coffee Coffee 
Pork Saus 
Peaches Lima Beans en Casserole Crammed Retasces 
Wheatena | Lettuce and Sliced Cucumbers Buttered Cabbage 
Rolls elly Junket Lemon Snow —_ Custard Sauce 
ee Tea Coffee ffee 


Meals of the Pytonth 


Thirty-One Menus for October 
e 


BREAKFAST 


Orange Juice 
Grapenuts 
Toast 







Stewed Prunes 
Cream of Wheat 
Muthns Jar 
Coffee 


Musk Melon 


French Toast Maple Syr 
Coffze 
Apples 
Oatmeal 
Toast am 


Stewed Pears 


Conserve 


Apple Rings Scrambled Egg and Onion 
Mashed Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes Toust y 
Peach Custard Mixed Fruits 
Coffee Tea Coffee 
Roast Duck Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Riced Potatoes Squash , _., Hot Biscuits 
Ip Head Lettuce with Dressing Chocolate Cab> with Whipped 
Maple Mousse Cream 
Coffee Salted Nuts 
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;| LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER 


Fried Eggplant 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Parsley Potatoes 
Lettuce and Cucumber Salad 


art — 





Salmon and Celery Salad 
Fresh Apple Sauce Ginger Snaps 
“e Coffee 















Roast Pork 








Tea Coffee 


Clear Tomato Soup : 
Cold Roast Pork Creamed Chipped Beef on Toast 

Baked Potatoes Creamed Onions J Celery Curls 
Tapioca Pudding Cherry Jello Nut Bread 


Coffee Tea Coffee 


Pot Roast Dumplings Fried Oysters with Lemon 


























Tomato and Watercress Salad Poached Egg Toast Fried Parsnips Carrots Brown Rolls 
Grapes Nut Bars Vanilla Ice Cream_ Chocolate Sauce Coffee Fresh Peach Pie Caramel Junket 
0a | Coffee Coffee Tea 
| 
a | ‘ fi re si eaiieillial 
| | ded Veal Cutlets . 
Chicken Patties Prime Roast of Beef Gra | oom Tsay tata 5 
Toast Boiled Potatoes String Beans Corntlakes eer on _ aoe s Pie 
Fruit Salad Caramel Blanc Mange Bran Muffins Honey | s yyy ~hili Sauce 
Tea 7 ce As Steamed Lemon Pudding Jam Tarts 
| Coffee Tea 
Cold Roast Beef | 
Fried Scallops and Bacon Baked Potatoes Turnips Orange Slices Swiss Steak Stuffed Egg Salad 
Cocoanut Custard _ Hermits Lettuce Russian Dressing Bacon | Boiled Potatoes Lima Beans ihe” ieee 
Tea Coffee Peach Custard Toast & Jelly Renene Sponge Tee a 
ee ee ~ottee Aras 
Stuffed Green Peppers Calves Liver and Onions lums Stuffed Baked Mackere! 
Tomato Sauce Scalloped Potatoes Summer Squash Cream of Wheat | Riced Potatoes Brussels Sprouts eos Tomato Raret c 
Raisin Muffins Honey Steamed Rice and MapleSyrup | Toast Jam Ice Cream with Butterscotch Sauce ewed Apples Gingerbre 
Tea Coffee ffee Coffee Coffee Cocoa 
| 
Veal Cutlets 
Potato Croquettes | Mashed Potatoes Peaches Hamburg Steak with Onions Baked Beans 
with Cheese Sauce Buttered Cauliflower Puffed Rice Potato au gratin Buttered Beets Tomato Catsup 
Pears in Syrup Chocolate Cake Prune Whip Custard Sauce Rolls Conserve Orange Cream Cantaloupe Balls Ice Wafers 
Tea Coffee ‘Soffee “offer Coffee Tea 
Macaroni and Tomatoes ? Roast Stuffed Tenderloin 
Lettuce with Dressing | Baked Haddock Grapefruit Duchess Potatoes Club Sandwich 
Canned Pineapple | Potato au gratin Cold Slaw Parsley Omelet Cauliflower en Casserole Dill Pickles 
Ice Box Cookies | Deep Apple Pie Toast Sliced Tomatoes Chocolate Eclairs 
Tes Coffee | otter | Coffee Jellied Fruits Whipped Crean Tea Coffee 
| | Cofee 
Baked Ham TomatoGravy | 
Cabbage Salad with Pimento Boiled Potatoes | Stewed Figs Dnses Siac! 
Rolls Creamed Oyster Plant Shredded Wheat Francomia Potatoes Turnip G Italian Spagherts . 
Gingerbread Hard Sauce Mixed Fruit Cup Toast Jan Baked Apple with Whipped Crear tapes Iced Cup Cakes 
Tea Coffee Coffee Coffee Foca ‘ Cottee 





Shrimp and Cucumber Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Honey Dew Melon 
Macaroons 


Tea Coffee 
Ham Croquettes 


Apricot Whip with Cream 


Tomato Bouillon 
Cold Ham 
Stuffed Baked Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
‘offee 


Steak with Mushrooms 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


! 
| 
| 
| 
Sweet Pickles | Creamed Potatoes Baked Tomatoes 
| 


ea Coffee 


Cheese Toast 
Maple Nut Ice Cream 


Mashed Potatoes 


AT ee 


Mock Duck 





Wafers Baked Pears 
Tea Coffee | Coffee 
i = acaiiieiiaas : |- — i 
| 
. | Lamb Chops 
POE me | Boiled Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Cocoa | Cottage Pudding 


Baked Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 
Angel Cake with Whipped Cream 
Tea Coffee 


Steamed Rice 
Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 


Coffee 


Steak and Kidney Pie 
Buttered Beets 


Coffee 


| 


| 
Brussels Sprouts | 
| 


lioney Dew Melon 
Bacon Curls 
Toast 
Coffee 


Bananas 
Scrambled Egg and Tomat 
Toast 
Coffee 


Fresh Apple Sauce 
Bread and Milk 
Mufhns Honey 


Coffee 


Pears 


Cream of Wheat and Raisins 


Toast Marmalade 


Coffee 


M. Frances Hucks is a regular feature of \ 
The Chatelaine every month. 


The Meals of t 


Beef St NV 
3 aS ( bination Vege 
Boiled Potatoes Creamed Cel ( naman Vegi Sala 
Carrot Pudding A om - Jat 
Coff ane ers 
‘ 
Fried Han sllied Veal on L- . 
Cuphind Sie Jell i al on Lettuc 


t Potatox B-own Boral 


Cabbage 
' 


Cocoanut Custard 





Stewed Chicken Dumpling 
| Mashed Potatoes Buttered Carrot 


ttuce =F —. island / UY 
(@@ 


| Dre sing 

Aoricot Fluff | t sing 

| ‘offee | rut Sherbet 

| Col | Tea Chee Mh 
Ree . 
| Salmon Loaf 


Cuc imber Sauce Cream of Celery Soup 

Potat > Croquettes Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 

Stewed Tomatoes Sliced Peaches with Cream 
Pumpkin Pie Tea Coffee 

‘ Coffee a 


he Month, as compiled by 
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Chatelaine Patterns are the equal of 


other patterns at twice the price 


Canadian 
Patterns that 
reflect the 


Price 25 cents 


newest 


thoughts from 


Paris and 
New York 


ta is cc 


777 723 





NY) 
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No. 777—An unusually attractive effect No. 723—A distinctive frock suitable for - 
A is given this frock by the panel front and the heavier as well as the slender figure, is ° 
7 three-piece pleated flounce. Collar, cuffs this style with flattering jabot effects at 
and belt, which is at the normal waist-line, the neck line. Designed for sizes 36, 38, 
i afford a note of contrast. Designed for 40, 44, 46 and 48 inches. Size 38 requires 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 414 yards of 39-inch material. 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 414 yards 
of 39-inch material and 34 yard of 39-inch 
‘ | contrasting, 
No. 820—A jaunty and altogether smart No. 543—Polka dots, which are so popular 
es little frock is this which is suitable for this year, lend themselves admirably to = 
either silk or wool crépe. The bodice is this smart jacket-frock. The long lines of 
shaped at the natural waist-line and the bodice make the style particularly 
flared cuffs repeat the lines of the bolero effective for a figure of heavier build. 
and flared skirt. Designed for sizes 34, Designed for sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 46 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 
J Size 36 requires 5144 yards of 39-inch requires 33g yards of 40-inch material 
et material. with 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
543 
5 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. y be obtained from the stores listed on page 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 


dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we wo 








uld be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
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786 107 631 


No. 786—Scallops add a piquant touch to 

this semi-tailored frock which is especially 

smart if carried out in the season’s new light- 

weight tweed. Designed for sizes 34, 36, 38, 

40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 

36 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material and 
2% yards of binding. 


No. 107—The ffattering lines of this 

attractive frock slenderize the silhouette. 

Lace softens the neck-line and the surplice 

closing is finished with ties. Designed for 

sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 

measure. Size 38 requires 35 yards of 35-inch 
material, 


No. 631— Silk crépe is the material used 
for this graceful frock with a shirred bodice 
and full flaring skirt. A tie-string gives a 
finishing touch to the neck line. Designed for 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 554 — Pleats are still the favorite 
expression of the tailored mode. This frock, 
of wool crepe or light weight tweed achieves 
distinction through revers and a buttoned 


patch pocket. 


No. 899—A semi-tailored frock which is 

suitable for the mature figure is effective in 

wool crépe and contrasting collar and cuffs. 

Designed for sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 

inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 314 
yards of 40-inch material, 


Popular Interpretations 
of the 
Fall and Winter Mode 


The designs are from Paris and New York, 
The patterns are made in a Canadian 


factory 


Price 25 cents 





899 





They may be obtained from the stores 'isted on page 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 159 Univ ity Ave T to, Ontario. If your favorite 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us hie name and address. When ordering patterns, please name Salk die dean a oe as ot ae. a pe A 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. 


No. 636—This slip 
combines the comfort 
of fullness with the 
smartness of the new 
fitted lines. Fine tucks 
over the hips ensure a 
well moulded hip-line, 
and the camisole 
bodice is fitted to the 
figure. Designed for 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 23¢ 
yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial and 334 yards of 
lace banding. 


They ma 
dealer does not yet carry them in a 
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A GUARANTEED PATTERN SERVICE 


Price 25 cents 


The Autumn Vogue is 


Graceful and Becoming 


No. 759—Fitted at the waist-line and 
flared from the hips, this charming frock 
is an example of all that is smartest in the 
new fall mode. Designed in sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 414 yards of 
39-inch material and 14 yard of 39-inch 
contrasting. 
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y be obtained from d to have you give us his name and address. 
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No. 797 — Severely plain yet 
youthfully smart is this dress, 
fashioned in one of the new light 
weight tweeds. It is belted at 
the natural waist-line, and the 
low set pleats give length of line. 
Designed for sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 354 yards of 
39 inch material and 1% yard of 
35 inch contrasting. 


No. 602—Practical yet charm- 
ingly distinctive is this house 
dress with surplice closing and 
shirred skirt. Designed for sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
34% yards of 35-inch material 
and 34 yard of 35-inch contrast- 
ing. 


t from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue. Toronto, Ontario. ‘ 
When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 





No. 790—A coat cut 
in the new lines for 
autumn wear, with an 
attached cape in two 
sections. Designed for 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 314 yards of 54- 
inch material. 
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Practical Suggestions Price 25 cents 


The equal of other patterns 


for the School Child 


at twice the price 


No. 269—This is an adaptable little frock, 
since it may be worn either with or without 
the collarless bolero. The bodice of the 
dress is sleeveless. Designed for sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 
25¢ yards of 39-inch material for bolero 
and skirt, and 34 yard of 35-inch materia! 
for bodice, collar and cuffs. 


No. 807—A snug little coat which flaunts a 

jaunty cape and scarf. Either tweed or 

broadcloth might be used to good effect. 

Designed for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Size 10 requires 24% yards of 54-inch 
material. 


pcuteeta a 


No. 110—Contrasting collar and cuffs give 

a note of color to this demure frock. It is 

just as attractive in a figured material 

with plain collar and cuffs. Designed for 

sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 

requires 254 yards of 39-inch material and 
4 yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


No. 754—The severity of 
this simple little frock is 
relieved by bows at the 
neck and at the cuffs. The 
flared skirt is joined be- 
neath the belt. Designed 
for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 10 requires 
214 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial and 3@ yard of 27- 
inch contrasting. 





No. 191—The fitted lines 
of the bodice and the 
frills which trim the neck, 606 416 
kimona sleeves and scal- 
loped hem-line, are par- 


ticularly attractive on the No. 606—A manly little suit to start 
young girl. Designed for school with. The deep collar and diagonal 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 buttoned closing are distinctive features. 
years. Size 10° requires Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
24% mS a ma- 4 requires 25¢ yards of 32-inch material 
erial. 


No. 476—The blouse of this suit has an 

attached and a removable collar. Designed 

for sizes 2, 4, 6. 8 and 10 years. Size 6 

requires 134 yards of 36-inch material for 

the blouse and 34 yard of 36-inch material 
for the trousers. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 48, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 Universit Avenue. Toronto. Ontaric If your favorite 
dealer dose not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns, please name both thi Seeker and the a of the style dssived. 
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” aa of that morning, to look over the through leafy branches into the professor’s 
_— Se cee eyes. He brushed a hand across his e es, 
ae 108 day * rained and everybody not because of the brilliant light but be 
else was held in a dripping house; but cause of a peculiar h: Wea ; 
$5 Se Pai ia cite é ar hallucination. You 
Champney put on boots and a slicker and know how sometimes you are smitt rit 
walked to the nearest land office, and, by a consciousness that a a a a 4 
way of telephone conversations and _affi- utterly familiar to. you? "That a a “ 
davits and money considerations, bought pened to Champney He had a secu 
options on all saleable acreage north, east, memory, anyhow "That effect of oe 
south and west, touching the Glidden bor light through dense bush and leaf and 
ders. branch—where had he seen it before? 
The sun came out as he was tramping In a moment he knew. It was a picture 
home. He could take off his slicker but not A picture out of a book He end small | 
i his boots. They grew unbearably warm and William in their pursuit of lore about Wil-| 
5 heavy and he knew he had done another liam’s favorite wild animal had bought a | 
F foolish thing. He was comfortably well-off; book written by a Hindu cheut elephants 
z but he had no thousands to spend on sum- and _ their jungle habits. This picture in | 
mer estates, if he hadn't immediate need black and white headed a chapter in that | 
for the same. book. Champney could name the chapter. 
The boots were unbearably warm and It told how rival elephants, when court- 
heavy. Dripping with perspiration, ex- ing, fought each other until one was killed. 
tremely tired, Champney sneaked into the Champney looked again at the branches 
house by a side entrance and up to his across the moon. He all but saw a talis- | 
room. He took a bath and dressed and manic head come swinging through at him. | 
came down to a living-room empty except He did see small William, pointing. He 
for Mrs. Glidden. Mr. Glidden was build- heard small William say, “Bring Margery 
ing birdhouses in his workshop. Mrs. back with you!” : 
Glidden was knitting and disposed to con- Champney rose with a noise that would 
+ versation. have done for a bellow and went crashing 
“Sit down here with me and rest, you back through the woods toward the house. 
terribly energetic man!” she said kindly. He was ina mood when it would have been 
“So sorry you didn’t get home earlier. glorious to find Margery struggling in his 
Margery and Wallfe would have taken you rival’s arms. He found her in more for- 
with them, I’m sure. When it cleared off midable guise than that, sitting alone, pen- 
they felt so pent up that they had to get sive, on the trunk of a felled tree. She was 
out. Just to look in on some other cot- wraithy in a thin white dress. In the en- 
tagers. I think they’re plotting a porch chanted light she was everything ethereal 
dance while the moon lasts.” and exquisite that he had always believed 
“Yes,’’ said Champney. woman to be. 
“Don’t you think Wallie’s a fine young Champney halted at the edge of the 
man?” pursued Mrs. Glidden. clearing, but she had heard him come 
“He seems to be,” said Champney. crashing through. 
“Oh, he is! I know his family. His sister “Bill!” Her voice was cold, sharp with 
is Margery’s best friend. Mr. Glidden displeasure. ‘‘Bill, come here to me!” 
knows his father and respects him highly. From the house came the chords of a 
’ Wallie will be one of the country’s richest guitar and the melodious tones of an appeal- 
men when his father dies.” ing baritone voice. Bill plunged forward. 


“T’ve got 
Champney. 
me?” 

“Mr. Glidden and 1”, said Mrs. Glidden, 


my money 


attractive, congenial, eligible young man. 
She’s been fairly independent, our spoiled 
baby; but she was only waiting, I suppose, 
for the best opportunity. 

Champney was awfully tired. He was all 
but licked. Of course, Mrs. Glidden’s in- 

c formation was speculative. He ought to 
have these blows from Margery, if anybody; 
but he found that trial unnecessary. Marg- 
ery and Wallie returned in time for dinner 
in tell-tale moods. The young man was, 
for once in his life, subdued, his eyes darkly 
thoughtful, his manner genuinely gentle. 
He had no thrusts for Champney. He 
gracefully kept out of Champney’s way. 
Margery’s eves were shining. She dropped 
her hand on Champney’s arm. 

“Back, Bill?” she said in that inconse- 
: quential way of a woman light-headed with 
happiness. “I had a letter from your Wil- 
liam Peabody today.” 

“So did I!” said Bill sorrowfully. His 
7 letter had said, ‘“‘Be sure and bring Margery 
| back with you.” 

Champney was tired, but he took an- 
other walk after dinner. He could not stay 
around that house where young people, 
hosts of them, clattered and danced and 
sang. He walked blindly, in angry pain 
and disillusionment, into the woods. He 
walked until he stumbled over a root and 
fell down. He banged his head against a 
tree and that rather waked him up for a 
spell. 
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HEN, as he sat there, his light flannels 
being ruined by wet humus, a miracle 
happened to William Pickett Champney. 
The moon was well up now, a pear-shaped 
moon, just short of being full. 


It shone 





now,” thought 
“Lady, why don’t you like 


“are very happy when we contemplate the 
likelihood of Margery’s marrying such an 
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His face was dirty, his forehead, in fact, a 
bit bloody. His hair was wild. He looked 
simply ferocious. | 

“Why did you run away from my party?” | 
she demanded. ‘What is the matter with 
you anyhow? What has come over you? 
For the past three days you—you-——”’ 

Bill drew a breath. He’d tell her all 
right! But she didn’t let him. 

“IT heard,” she said, “this afternoon about 
your going around buying up all the loose 
land on these lakes. Really, that’s the wild- 
est thing yet. I do insist on knowing-- 
now—what you mean by all this—this” 
she hunted a word and found it—‘‘this 
‘heffalumping’ about?” 

The word undid her. You see, it puck- 
ered her lips into a curve—well, Champney 
kissed her—not humbly and not very gently. 

“Oh, Bill!” 

“And I dare you to say it again!” he 
growled. 

“Say what?” 

“You know.” 

A glimmer passed over her face and she 
said it again. With that Bill gathered her 
into his arms and ran. He ran to the open 
garage and set her in the waiting roadster. 
He took the wheel and drove off. 

“Where are we going?” asked Margery. 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Are you thinking of marrying me—per- 
haps?” 

Bill slackened speed. He was behaving 
madly. He’d planned nothing like this. 
At a similar crisis in this affair he had been 
intending to make a speech including dig- 
nified words about being presumptuous 
enough to ask her hand in marriage. 
Champney slackened speed and then 
abruptly shot forward. Even now he | 
would take no chances. 

“Because,” said the provoking angel be- | 
side him, “if that is what you have in mind, | 
you needn’t go on acting so all-conquering | 
and invincible. I thought of it long before 
you did!” 
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The Professor and the Heffalump 


Continued from page 59 


see that he was the chosen son-in-law of the 
house. Mrs. Glidden, a delicate, faded lady, 
depended on him. Mr. Glidden, a fairly 
arrogant, managerial executive type, barked 
for him when, for instance, telephone wires 
went down in a storm and he had to send 
and receive telegrams; and, whoever called, 
Wallie was right there. Not in years had 
Champney hated anything as he hated the 
smooth, personal efficiency of Wallie Gers- 
ten. 

The fellow was so—so agreeable! Champ- 
ney could and did beat him at tennis, at 
squash. Champney swam better than he 
did. Wallie admitted it—cheerfully, ad- 
miringly. He’d go sit on a bench or on the 
bank of the pool beside Margery, as close 
to her as possible, and tell her what great 
stuff Champney was. Nice old boy. And 
then all evening he would sit, strumming a 
guitar and making up songs to sing, not 
even sing-songs in which other people could 
join. That was a thing Champney had 
never been able to do, make up songs! 


Champney would have rather surren- 
dered Margery to the blond, Jack Boyd. 
Nice fellow he was. After that first thrust 
about their respective dates on the eleven, 
he and Champney had become almost as 
friendly as Champney and William were. 
For one thing, Jack was wholesomely, blind- 
ly, obviously in love. He told Champney all 
about it, his ingenuous frankness disarm- 
ing his unsuspected rival’s antagonism. 

Champney could have surrendered Marg- 
ery to Boyd gracefully, if heroically. One 
day the latter said to Champney, his blue 
eyes burning, his face very determined, 
“I’m going to ask her tonight. I’ve got to 
know. Will you keep Wallie out of the 
way?” 

Champney, through sheer hatred of Wal- 
lie, consented. He would cheerfully have 
taken Wallie out and drowned him, but 
he contented himself with mentioning that 
Mrs. Glidden had a headache and had lost 
her bottle of aspirin, sending Wallie miles 
to the nearest druggist. It was all a lie, but 
Wallie wouldn’t make a fuss when he found 
out. He was that kind of enemy, slippery, 
smooth. 


Champney even wished Jack Boyd luck. 
Sincerely. He knew by now that his own 
case was hopeless. It was not that Marg- 
ery was unkind to him. She was her sweet, 
jolly, adorable self. Champney didn’t know 
whether he craved her more in woodsman’s 
corduroys or the mistiness of dance attire. 
She made no distinction in granting favors 
to the three men; or, if she did, the dis- 
tinction was in Champney’s credit column. 
Absurd as it may seem, that is what hurt 
him, what chilled his hopes. She was a 
shade too sweet to him, too gentle, too 
rather regretfully kind. ‘What have I 
done?” her wistful, curving lips, her warm 
hazel eyes seemed to demand in penitence. 

Champney, bleeding within, wished Jack 
Boyd luck. But the next day Jack Boyd, 
white-faced and as reticent as he had been 
previously communicative, left camp. For 
a rare instance Champney did drive the 
Glidden roadster that day but with only a 
departing guest as passenger. 

“I’m going to look you up back home,” 
he said to the young man, insisting on con- 
versation. 

“Really? You never can tell!” replied the 
sufferer ominously. 

Champney frowned and gave full atten- 
tion for a while to threading a neat course 
over a road from which stumps had not 
been too thoroughly extracted for sport. 

“One thing, you drive a sight better than 
he does!”’ growled Jack grudgingly at length. 

“He shan’t have her!” said Champney 
abruptly. 

“No? Who and what’s to stop him?” 

The frankness was characteristically bru- 
tal and characteristically unbarbed with 
malice. 
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E SHAN’T have her!” said Champney 

still more firmly to himself on the 
drive home. “I don’t like him. He’s every- 
thing that’s desirable when you look at him 
but I don’t like him. He—he’s the kind of 
man who will court a girl with all his power 
on and neglect her afterward. I don’t like 
him!” 

He found Wallie Gersten pacing the 
porch of the fourteen room log cabin. 
“Waiting for me?” said Champney. 

“Waiting for the car. What was the 
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“No trouble,” said Champney. for Lingerie 
“Well, I’m glad you got here. I’m taking 

Margery and her mother to town.” P R I S i I ‘, L A 


“Must you have Margery as well as cr. The daintiest binding of all 





mother?” Margery was now in the door. 
“There was a part of her book that I par- 
ticularly wanted to talk to her about before 
I read further.” 

He made the book remark an urgent, elo- | 
quent plea. There was a snapping of light 
in Margery’s eyes as she yielded to it. 
Champney knew the flash for a mere chal- 
lenge to Wallie, but he had scored a tech- 
nical point. The book occupied really only 
a small part of the absence of the others. 
However, the chapter opened to at random 
dealt with an expedition in Tibet which 
Champney had shared. So it was easy to 
fall into reminiscent narrative. Champney | 
had a pleasing voice and a gift for narrative. 

“Oh, Bill!” 

Champney jumped. So exactly small 
William’s was the exclamation of delighted | 
wonder! But there sat Margery, her eyes) 
softly shining, her lips parted. Oh, Marg- 
ery! 

“Oh, Bill!’ she said a second too soon. 
“I mustn’t have all this for myself. You 
will tell the others some of these tales— 
after dinner? I want mother particularly 
to hear—and Wallie. Won’t you, please?” 

She meant that she wanted these two! 
to have a better opinion of Champney than 
obviously they had. However, Champney 
didn’t quibble. One way was as good as 
another of keeping her and Wallie apart. 
After dinner he talked of Tibet. He talked 
of Burma, of Senegal, of the land of the 
Patagonians. He knew when he went to} There are 2 classes of women. 
bed that he had talked too much. Of (1) The beautiful, healthy and at- 
course, some allowance should be made for} tractive creatures. 
the exhaustion of a virtuoso; but Champney|. (2) Those pitiful ones who don’t 


suffered a let-down that it was well, for ae how to make themselves Sone 
his aims, : ‘vate. fu —rather those who don’t know the 
is aims, that he endured in private vital importance of Kruschen Salts to 


The next day, without making the mis-| physical perfection and attraction! 
take of announcing his plans, also without Kruschen Salts are a perfect blend 
inviting Champney, Wallie carried Marg-| of the six vital minerals which Nature 
ery off on a trout-fishing expedition.| ordained, glands, blood, nerves and 
Champney saw her dance down the road,} dy organs should daily receive from 
cute as the dickens in shorts and boots| £004 if they’re to function oy 
and gypsy bandeau, then descended to the -— wale axe Segniee>. oo 
kitchen. The cook was a spinster with a Get » bottle a eed before 
reputation for short temper, but with the; the bottle is half empty your com- 
usual softness of a slighted woman toward| plexion should be gloriously smooth 
a large, hearty man who is deferential and| and clear. Kruschen clears blood of 
appreciative and sees that his shoes are| harmful acids and poisonous waste 
clean before he enters her precincts. Champ-| matter which cause blemishes, blacks 
ney had been in the kitchen before, exchang-| heads and pimples. Your wonderful 
ing details of corn-bread recipes and ad- re mer wm we or oo 
miring her breakfast buns and luncheon | washed-out feeling getting up in the 
pies. This morning he collaborated with! mornings 
her on an exquisite hamper luncheon which at 
he carried out at an hour before fishermen 
could possibly think of starting for home. | 
The cook’s face was flushed and almost | & 
tender as she saw him go. “Bless him!” 
she said; and then she shook her head and 
sighed. 

Champney found his people and served | 
his lunch on the banks of a stream. He 
was not a man to intrude where he wasn’t 
wanted but this was a war. 
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"THAT evening, with an air of compassion, 

Mrs. Glidden took Champney aside and 
asked him if he knew that Wallie was con- 
templating buying acreage to the east of 
theirs. That was why he and Margery had! 
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Vogue Patterns 





Velvet and Suéde Cloth 
Fashion Two Smart 


Autumn Costumes 





Jacket No. 5387 Skirt No. 
5388—This jacket and skirt, 
fashions a smart ensemble. 
The jabot effect is very new. 
The skirt has broad panels. 
Sizes 34 to 44; skirt, 26 to 38 
Price of jacket, 50 cents; 
skirt, 25 cents. 


Blouse No. 5389—A smart 
version of the short over- 
blouse is used in this chic 
model of silk crépe. An 
encrusted bit of the crépe 
forms a draped neck-line in 
front and drapes and ties at 
the waist in back. Sizes 
14 to 42. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Coat No. $3450—This attrac- 
tive coat of suéde cloth is 
both practical and easy to 
wear and is a tyre that is 
excellent for general use. 
The large fur collar, the 
semifitted lines, and the front 
flare are becoming to all 
figures. Sizes 32 to 46. 
Price, $1. 


In the Vanguard of Early Winter Fashions 





These are Vogue Patterns. 





They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 52, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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An Attractive Ensemble 
That Is Practical 


For Autumn Wear 





Frock No. 5386—The conser- 
vative woman will find a solu- 
tion to many problems in this 
gracious frock. The shaped 
revers and cape back make 
the waist-line look slim, and 
there is a slight draping across 
the front. Sizes 32 to 46. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Ensemble No. $3449—One of 
the newest blouses to wear 
with the winter suit is the 
tunic type. The one illus- 
trated above is of silk crére, 
belted at the normal waist- 
line. The jabot effect is 
flattering, especially with a 
suit. Sizes 32 to 42. 
Price, $1. 


Ensemble No. $3449—This 
ensemble consists of a tunic 
blouse, a flared skirt, and a 
three-quarter length coat that 
is slightly fitted and flared. 
The suit is smart made cf 
broadcloth, in one of the 
deeper winter tones. Sizes 

32 to 42. 

Price, $1. 
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5386 $3449 $3449 


Revers and Jabots are Graceful and Flattering 











These are Vogue Patterns. They mcy be cbhtained from the shops listed on page 52, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bend Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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The re-incarnation of an Athenian Goddess! Vogue Pattern S 3431, 
for which we recommend Panne Satin by Canadian Celanese Limited. 


WHEN the Year was yet young 

see\nd we were pondering (as our 

habit is) the trend of the times, 

and the signs and portents from 

Paris... there was borne in on us 
the certainty of a major change of the evening 
mode this lall. «For woman is fast grow- 
ing out of that blunt masculinity which 
defined the post-war emancipation of her 
sex from the shackles of an over-cloistered 
Edwardianism. Today, to be modern is 
to recapture some of the true charm of 
womanhood, after the fashion of Helen 
and Cleopatra, and those others who 
have laid their mark on history. ¢ This 
new generation is learning the Pulssance of 
charms just hinted cee knows the value of 
the mysterious and the unattainable. «One 


May morning, as we ruminated over these 


things, one of our Stylists said “The Fall 


mode will swing to Classicism; and Satin 


will be the most important evening fab- 


ric.’ «Time has proved the potency of this 
forecast. The longer, fuller skirt, the draped 
corsage, and the slender elegant lines betray 
the classicism of the mode. We are back in 
the days of Lalage and Aphrodite, Flelen 
and Euphrosyne, wearing the soft, ample 
folds of the chitons of Ancient Greece. 
«Since a change of mood and line always 
infers a change of fabric, this is a Fall of 
the soft, heavy, well-draping weaves...of 
which Panne Satin has most significance 
..- especially when it is as beautiful, as 
supple and as living a thing as PANNE 
SATIN by Canadian Celanese Limited. 


Celanese is the registered trade mark in Canada of 
CanadianCelanese Limited to designate its brand of 


yarns, fabrics, ¥arments, ets ‘ 7" “° ‘ " 


THE NEW 


SLASSICAL 
INFLUENCE 


GIVES HIGH 
STYLE-IMPORTANCE 
TO 


PANNE 
SATIN’ 


A GRACEFUL, LUSTROUS WEAVE 
WHICH FINDS ITS 
RICHEST INTERPRETATION 
AT THE HANDS OF THE 


FABRIC DESIGNERS 
OF 


¢ 


Bee eee Sears®, 


* Ask your Store or your Dressmaker to show you 





this new and lovely fabric. If it is not yet in stock 
.-.do not forsake the quest of fabric rightness... 
MISS JUNE O’DELL, of our Shopping Service, will 
do your shopping for you, without extra cost to you. 
Use the coupon. Details of this shopping service will 


come with the samples.... No obligation, of course. 


Tp the BUREAU of STYLE, 
CANADIAN CELANESE LIMITED. 


Canada Cement Building, Montreal 


) 
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Day and Afternoon orative Fabrics, the 
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three booklets aa and drapes. rT 
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HIS month we present an old 

friend in a new guise. F. E. 

Baily the man who has caused 
more argument among ranks of The 
Chatelaine’s readers than any other 
writer, has changed his tactics. His 
article “The Ten Commandments of 
Marriage” has so much common or 
garden sense to it, that the great 
majority of men and women who read 
it will agree with his recipes for a 
happy marriage. 

Do you think so—or are there other 
“commandments” which you consider 
more important than the one Mr. 
Baily has listed? If you can think of 
any, send them in, as The Chatelaine 
will be glad to publish any that are of 
particular interest. 

By the way, Gordon Wallace who 
made the gay little sketches to 
accompany Mr. Baily’s article is a 
young Canadian who from nine till 
five is hard at work in an advertising 
agency. His home hobby is illustrating 
for Canadian magazines—preferably 
The Chatelaine. 
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USTELLA BURKE, who went 

to Paris to study the mysteries of 
the great designers, presents her first 
Paris letter in this issue. Gaining 
admittance to the preliminary showing 
of the couturiers is a most difficult 
business as all who have tried it know. 
Until all the world knows them, the 
secrets are closely guarded. Miss 
Burke, who lives in Montreal, is in 
Europe, studying fashion conditions for 
readers of The Chatelaine from the 
view-point of a Canadian woman who 
knows home conditions, and who can 
appreciate the angle which will interest 
us. 
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ROM a western woman recently 

came a suggestion that was so inter- 
esting that the day it arrived in the 
editorial offices, wires flashed out 
across Canada, following it up. For 
Mrs. Hollis, of Shaunavon, Saskatche- 
wan, who was one of the contestants 
in the recent election suggested that we 
ask the women who ran for parliament 
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just why they believed Agnes MacPhail 
was still the lone woman M.P., when 
ten women contested seats throughout 
Canada. “Why I Failed in The Elec- 
tions,” is the result of this interesting 
idea—unfortunately all the replies 
could not reach the office in time to 
make this issue. But those which could 
make closing date are of absorbing 
interest—since they present the opinions 
of the women themselves. 
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OU will notice a new name be- 

neath The Chatelaine’s ‘“Meals of 
the Month” feature this month, that of 
M. Frances Hucks. Miss Hucks has 
joined the staff of The Chatelaine 
Institute, to help in the testing of 
recipes, the study of household equip- 
ment, and in all the dietetic research 
that the Institute undertakes. Miss 
Hucks brings to the Institute a wealth 
of dietetic experience. She hails from 
Harriston, Ontario, and studied at 
Macdonald Institute, Guelph and 
the University of Toronto, where she 
obtained her degree of B.H.Sc. For 
two years she taught at Macdonald 
Institute and for eight months did 
hospital work as both pupil and dieti- 
tian in two United States hospitals. 
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te month inaugurates some in- 
teresting new departments. Of 
very definite value is the crochet page 
written by a woman who has designed 
and executed many exquisite pieces. 
Elsie Galloway, a Canadian who is liv- 
ing at present in Toronto, was born 
and brought up in St. George, Ontario. 
This month she begins her department 
with instructions for the fundamental 
crochet stitches, but she has planned for 
future issues charming designs that will 
delight every needlewoman. To see the 
pencilled plans and blueprints on which 
she plans her designs is to feel that one 
is seeing the plans for a new skyscraper. 
Miss Galloway will conduct another 
personal service. If you find any diffi- 
culty in following her designs, write to 
her and she will gladly give you her 
personal advice. 
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HETHER you wanta quick dish 
for breakfast or luncheon...a 
ora 


5 


change for the family dinner . . 
pleasant surprise for your tea guests 
... you'll find the answer in the New 
Magic Cook Book. 

It contains recipes for dozens of nour- 
ishing, wholesome, old-fashioned 
dishes, and besides . 
new ones. It 1s, 
compact directory of nearly all the 
good things you'll ever want to make 
for any occasion. 


many delicious 
in fact, a handy, 


Here are three recipes selected at ran- 


dom from this handy kitchen help. 
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Trv anv one of them and vou'll know 


instantly why Magic Baking Powder 
is the favorite wherever home baking 
is done 

For 3 out of every 4* Canadian women 
who bake at home savy they use it be- 


cause “Magic” grves consistently) 


baking results 


Use ‘Magic™’ for all vour baking, then 


too, will alwavs be assured of 


matter what you 


these 


no 
(ry 


results 
but 


best 
bake 
Magic! 


now—with 


*This face was revealed in a recente 


Domuinion-wide investigation 


L ook for this mark on 
every tin. It is our guarantee 
that Magic Baking Powder 
does not contain alum or any 
harmful ingredient 
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s Magic Baking 


iake a stiff batter 


{ thoroughly 


in hot oven at 425 Ff 


S 


yk Book 


teaspoons Magic Baking 


er 


p milk 


! "’ 
4 tablespoons shortening 
flour, baking powder, sugar and sale 


! 


ges and melted shortening 


milk, well-beater 

Halt til greased muthr 
400 F. about 20 minutes 

GRIDDLE CAKES 

szic Cook Book 


>» teaspoon salt 


milk 


MIxec 
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add 
Mix well. 


tins and bake in moderate Oven at 


beaten eggs, milk and 


{ drop by poontfuls 


bubbles appear, 
turn a se 


h butter 


bake at home, send 


ew Magic Cook Book 
provide you with 
» Of interesting sugges- 
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STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 


with vour 


cip you 


I 
opy wall be sence 


STANDARD 


Frazer Ave. and Liberty Sr., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me—FREE--the New Magic Cook 
Book. My name and address is shown below. 


Name... 
Address 
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on 
turn 
ond time 


and mapie 


BRANDS LIMITED | 
GILLETT PRODUCTS 
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